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BlUriSII EMPIIO! IN INDIA’. 


oiiAi’i'Kit vjr;-’ 

Tiik dividends of the Eiist-Indi:i Coinjtjmy, like 
tliose of other inereaiitile bodies, had been aeens- 
tonual to tlnetuatc aceordtngly as cireninstances 
W(a-e ]iros]>erons or adverse. Jn 170G, the divich-nd 
had for some time been made at the rate of six yer 
eent. per annum. Tin? news of the acquisition of 
the dewanny of Jk-n^al, Behar, and Orissa, im- 
prc'ssed the proprii^tors with a belit'f that more 
might rcasonalily be ex]>ected, and at the same 
general court in which the success of Clive’s ne¬ 
gotiation^ was announced,* a motion was made to 
raist^the dividend to eight perVent.; but the Court 
of Dir’eetors having dedivered an unanimous ojnnion 
that the ju'oposal was premature, the motion, in 
deiennice to their judgment, was withdrawn. At 
* Held on the 18 th June, 
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the next gciieral court,* however, the subject of 
incn^'ise'bf divldeiul was again brought forward, and 
an augmentation of still greater anu)ui\t was called 
for. It was moved that tlu^ next dividend -should 
be made at the rate of ten per cent. ])er annum. 
The Court of Directors, ant,ic']>ating that a ]>roposal 
for increasing the dividend would be made, had 
prepared a rej)ort, the result of an investigation of 
thp Comiiany's affairs, with sjiecial regard to the 
subject of debate; and tlieil* conclusiou was, that 
the circumstances of the Coin])anY were not such as 
to warrant any increase. iN'otwithstanding this, the 
motion was pressed to a division, and was finally de¬ 
termined by a ballot, the rerdt of which gave a vic¬ 
tory to the advocates of the pro])osed increase. This 
was followedf by a ])roposal to make overtures to 
Government for an extension of the duration of the 
Company s charter, on consideration of their admit¬ 
ting the State to j)articij)ato in the advantages of 
tlyeir recent acquisition, j Those with whom the 
proposal originated, indeed, manifested an exube- 

* Held 24th Sept. 17C6. t 14th Nov. 1766. 

t The creation of the ne-w East-India Company, -with which 
the old Company was finally incorporated, was one of the various 
expedients resorted to by the embarrassed government of William 
the Tlrird, to raise money for the service of the State. The 
capital was to be lent to the Crown, and at a stipulated period 
after the repayment of the loan the exclusive right of trading was 
to cease. As the State found it convenient tr borrow, and diffi¬ 
cult to repay, other loans were subsequently obtained* the bonus 
for which was invariably ah extension of the period of the conti¬ 
nuance of the exclusive trade. The proposal referred to in the 
text,_ however extravagant in its character, was, therefore, ac- 
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ranee of sane^uine oxjioetatioii worthy’of the burn¬ 
ing clime on whose wealth and thrtility it w’as 
based. In consideration of an (‘xt^'iisirm of the 
Comjiany’s charter for thirty-seven years, tlu'y ge¬ 
nerously ]m)])Osed to assigif to the State all that 
shoidd remain of the dcjrritorial revenues after the 
civil and military ex])enst'» of the settlements slionld 
be paid, and after payuu'iit of a divi<lend to the 
Comjiany at the rate of fifteen per cent., to Jie 
gnaranteeo for ten yoTirs. During that ])i‘ri()d the 
])rofits of the Company’s trade wen' tiv accumulate 
as a<Iditional ca])ital. At its ('X]>iration, the Com- 
])any were again to deriA'c tlaiir dividends from the 
profits of their trade; •nit if these^should be insuf¬ 
ficient to ])ay fifteen jicr cent., the dilference was to 
be made ujt from the territorial revenues. High as 
were the expectations of the projirietors, tlu'y wt're 
not ]irei)ared to entertain tins plan. The ]>ro]iosal 
was met by a motion for the ]irevious question, 
which was carried. This result was followed bi^a 
motion, recommending the Court of Directors to 
take measures for obtaining from jiarliament fur¬ 
ther powers for extending the trade of the Coin- 
j»any, and securing to them the benefits of the grants 
and acquisitions recently obtained. An amendment 
upon thi^i w'as moved, embodying the views of those 
who 'had supported the first motion, but w'ithout 
sjiecial'ly ^roferping to them—motions of adjourn¬ 
ment sine die, and of adjournment to a future day, 
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cordant with the principles on which accommodation liad previ 
ously been afforded mutually to the Crown and the Company. 
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CH^AP. Avere made, and, after a protracted debate, tlie 

- court broke up, witli an understanding that the 

subject should be resumed at the quarterly court 
Avbich was approaching. Ibit the successful results 
of Clive’s })olicy had attracted the notice of otluTS 
as w(dl as of the ])ro])rietars of East-Tndia stock. 
Sev(‘ral months before tljt' discussion last noticed, 
tlui Duke of Grafton, then ^irime minister, had 
intimat('d to the chairman and deputy-chairman 
that the affairs of the East-india Company would 
})robably toccupy the attention of parliament in the 
approaching session, and that it might be exjiectc'd 
to meet before Christmas.* It had met on tin; 

A. D. 17 C 6 . 11th November: and on the 25th, a motion Avas 
made in the House of Commons, for a committee to 
inquire into the state and condition of the Com])any. 
It Avas carried, u])on a division, by one himdred and 
twenty-nine against seventy-six; and it Avas then 
further resolved, that th(> committee should consist 
of,.the “whole House.” 

Ott the lOth December, the court received orders 
to lay before tlu^ House of Commons a variety of 
papers, including copies of all tia-aties and grants 
from any native ])OAA’ers between 1756 and 1706, 
both years inclusive; as well as of all correspon¬ 
dence relating thereto, and an ac'coimt of the state 
of the Company’s territorial revenues. A t the. time 
of making these orders, the House also called for a 

* This commimication was made on the 28th August, 1766, and 
at the next general court (24th September) was announced to the 
proprietors. 
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statement of all expenses incurred by Gover;mient ch ap. 
on account of tlio East-India Coinjiany during the —- 

period to ndiich the order for co])ies l>f thtr treaties 
and grants api)lied. These ])roceedings «f*parlia- 
nient \vc!re made known to the general court ht^ld 
a few days after the service»of the orders, and the 
ed'ect was to create a general im])ression that, uiidiir 
the circumstances, it waij yot advisable to make any 
application to parliaiftent. . Willi reference to the 
order for a statement of expenses int^urred by (go¬ 
vernment behalf of the Company, it was sug¬ 
gested tliat a coLinter-statinnent should be prejiared, 
of charges thrown u])on the Company by the acipii- 
sition and jireservation of their ])ossessions, the re¬ 
duction and teinporar^i retention o£ Manilla, and 
other similar causes; but the Court of Directors, it 
was intimated, had already anticipated the wishes of 
the ]iroprietors on this point, by giving orders for 
the jireparation of such a statement. 'TIk? general 
court adjouriK'd till tin; 31st December, on which A. D. 1706 . 
day a motion, recommending the Court of Directiys 
to treat with the ministry and report their jiroceed- 
ings, was carried unanimously. 

The Court of Directors entered on the duty com¬ 
mitted to them, but their jirogress was slow and 
unsatisfactory. The chairman, Mr. Dudley, writing 
to Lord Clive, says :—“ We have been, and still arc!, 
studi^ng the wants of the adihinistration, for they 
themselves Avill.not ojien tlulr mouths to utter one; 
syllable."^' Parliament continued to call for further 

* Quoted by Sir John Malcolm in Memoirs of Clive, vol. iii. 
page 197. 
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jiaper^, and general courts continued to assemble to 
bear that tlic-ir executive had made certain proposals, 
and tliat the ministers held their jieaee.* The stag¬ 
nancy bf. discussion was somewhat relieved by the 

i I 

irrepressible activity of Mr. Sulivan, who, being now 
out of the direction, jir.oduced a set of counter-pro¬ 
posals, to be submitti'd to ministers in place of those 
of the directors. The (|p(;stion uus referred to the 
decision of a ballot, and „tlie directors prevaihsl. 

The House of Commons had called for a variety 
of jiapers, but the committ.'o did not/,/roc(‘ed to 
business till the latter end of March. It sat at 

*■ f 

intervals through the month of Ajiril and jiart of 
May. In the meantime thc^ desire of the ])ropri- 
etors for an i;icrease of tl,iypir dividend continued, 
but the ministers and the Court of Directors were 
alike op])osed to its gratification. At a general 
court, hold on the Gth May, the chairman rejiorted 
the results ol the negotiations between the Court of 
Directors and.the advisers of the Crown, and ap¬ 
prized the })roprietors of the feeling entertained by 
the .latter against an increase of the dividend. It 
was, notwithstanding, moved, that the dividend for 
the ensuing half-year should be at the rate of twclve- 
and-a-half i>cr cent, per annum, and the motion was 
carried. On the following day, the House of Com¬ 
mons called for the proceedings of the court at 
which this vote was*passed; and at anothergijneral 
court, held on the 8th, the Court ^f Directors re- 

* The documentary communications on tlic part of the ministry 
were confined to a single paper, which, so far from expounding 
tlieir views, consisted of nothing but a string of questions. 
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conimended that it should bo rDscftidod. After a 
debate of great length, a r6&ofution was passed, to 
the eftbet that, in the arrangeineut lyith the minis¬ 
ters of the Crown, four hundred thousayd* pounds 
per annum shoulfl be secured to the ])r^J)rietors. Tliis 
did not differ substantiallt /rom the former resolu¬ 
tion, as that sum would have furnished a dividend 
of twelve-and-a-half j)er cent. On the day on which 
this court was held, Mr. Fuller."the chairman ol‘the 
committee of the House of Comnutfis, moved for 
leave to k”ing in a bilL for regulating the Company’s 
dividends, and the motion was carried. The bill 
was brought in on the 11th, and read*a first time. 
On the 12th it was read a second tinu', and ordt'red 

to be committed on the 19th. The obic'ct of the 

• . .• * * 

bill was to restrain any increase o» dividend be}ond 
ten per cent, till tlu' next sc'ssion of parliament. 

On the I8th May, lift' chairman reported to a 
general court then held, tl^at copies'of tiie ri’solu- 
tion ])assed at the ])receding court had been dOi- 
vered to the Duke of Grafton, premier, Mr. Town¬ 
send, chancOlor of the exchc(pier, and General 
Conway, one of the secretaries of state. An inter¬ 
view with the Duke of Grafton had b(‘en sought, 
but the answer of that nobleman seemed to offer 
little encouragement to the hopc'S of the proprie¬ 
tors.* The Court of Directors, however, had demru'd 

* following is a copy of it:—“ The Duke of Grafton pre¬ 
sents his complimtnts to the Chairman and Deputy of the East- 
India Company; his time is always at their command, but he owns 
he can see very little effect from any interview on the subject of 
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it expedient to'try the'effect of a personal confer- 
‘enco: the chairman and dojmty accordingly availed 
theinsidvc's of the expressed readiness of the minister 
to receive, them; hut all that they obtained was a 
reference for liis views to his written message. Uii- 
der these circumstances,, the Court of Directors re¬ 
commended the ])resentation of a petition to the 
House of Commons, ]>ressing the claims of the Com¬ 
pany, but modifying'theiH in some degree so as to 
meet the views of the administration. Oneoftlu^ 
main points in w'hicli modification took dace, was 
that of the jieriod during wliich tlie projiosed agree¬ 
ment between the Crown and the Comj)any should 
remain in force. The jiropriotors had retjuired a 
considerable addition to the term of their cliarter, 
and the exjxjctatlons expressed as to tlie extent of 
such addition had varied from thirty-seven to fifty 
years. Ministers woidd ci'mchide no agreement for 
more tha?i th'i-ee years,,, and the first clause of the 
|»roposod jietition expressed acquiescence in this 
arrangement. The fonrtli, fifth, and sixtli clauses 
pro])pscd that the trading jirofits of the Com]>any, 
and the residue of the territorial revenue, after 
deducting the exjicnses of administration, should 
form a fund out of which the Corajiany should 
receive £400,000 per annum as a dividend, and that 

the resolutions of the genwal court of Friday last, which, differ¬ 
ing so much from the ideas jointly approved by the directors and 
the King’s servants, apjjear more proper for the judgment of j,ar- 
liamcnt, whose attention to the great affair has been too often 
turned aside by ftdlacious appearances of accommodation.” 
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the surplus should be equally di’^ide'd between the 
Company and the public, the share of the Com])any 
being appro])riated to the discliarge 4 >f tlieir debts. 
The remaining clauses related to various ])oints, 
li'.cal, military, and commercial, but of inferior 
iinpoi'tance Avith reference* Jo the existing circnm- 
stances of tlie Com])any. 'fhe d(d>at(‘ of this day 
was fierce ami long. At a late hour, a motion bi'ing 
made for a ))etition» to the Ifousi' of Commons, 
[u-aying that the petitioners iniglit be heard by tlnnn- 
selv('s or Vudr counsel^igainst the bill for regulating 
the Company’s dividends, a ballot was ilemanded; 
and, as the bill was to go into committee on the fol¬ 
lowing day, it Avas suggested, contrary to usual ])rac- 
ticc, that the ballot should take place^forthwith. At 
nine o’clock in the cAmning it Avas Jtioved and carried, 
that the ballot should then comnumce, and continue 
o]>en till eleven. Againsft this deciiiiou several pro- 
pri(‘tors delivc'red a ])rotest. Another protest Avas 
signed by the Court of Directors, Avho also refused 
to ap])oint any scrutineers. Scrutineers Avert' ac¬ 
cordingly chttsen by the ])roprietors, Avho rejtorted 
that the motion Avas carrit'd by one hundri'd and 
thirty-eight against two. The debate was then 
resumed on the petition pro])osed by the Court of 
Directors. It Avas conducted with no less vehe¬ 
mence than that which had jireccded the ballot. It 
Avas finally determined to instrwct the Court of l)i- 
reeto?, to alter the petition, by suggesting the pay¬ 
ment of ^400,000 per annum to the ])ublic in j)lace 
of the pro[)osed ])articij»atiou in the Company’s ])ro- 
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fits ; and a fo\v minutes before four o’clock in the 
morning of the lOt’u May tliis memorable court ad¬ 
journed. The j)etition praying to be heard by counsel 
against the dividend bill was presented to the House 
of Commons "on the same day. A motion, to refer 
it to the consideration of the committee, lieing o])- 
j)osed, the debate was adjourned till the following 
day.* A motion succeeded for a return of the names 
of the* pro])rietors who had balloted on the day be¬ 
fore under sudi extraordinary circumstances, and of 
the amount of their stock. Jt was o])po§t^l; but, on 
a division, carried. The petition originally pre])ared 
by the Court of Directors, and which submitted the 
proposals of the Company for an arrangement with the 
State, was presented on the 20th, and referred to the 
committee. Thr? adjourned debate on the former 
petition was then resumed, and the })ctition was ul¬ 
timately rejected. On tlu' ^bth, it was ordered, that 
it be an.histiuction to the committee to insert in the 
bill a clause regulating the mode of balloting in the 
general courts of the? East-India Company. On 
the 27th, the bill came out of committee; and on 
the 28th, was read a third time and ])assed. On 
that day, it had been determined by a ballot again 
to petition parliament against the bill, and jiray- 
ing to be heard by counsel; but from the fact of the 
bill having passed the House of Commons, it was 

* There appears, from the Journals of the House of Commons, 
to have been another petition of like character from certain pro- 
prietons of East-India stock, which was referred to the committee, 
and on the 26th of May the petitioners were heard by counsel. 
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no longer of any avail to petition’ tlierc. The Com¬ 
pany, therefore, addi-cssed their itrayei^to the House 
of Lords; and, with a view to aid its success by a 
pledge of moderation, passed a resolutiQii* against 
any increase of 'lividend beyond twelve-and-a-half 
per cent, for two years. Kut they wore not more 
successful in the u])j>er, than they had been in tlie 
lower House. Tlie bill was ])assed, thongli not 
without a ])rotest figainst it "signed by nineteen 
peers. Among the most powerful o|¥j)onents of the 
bill was ♦he chii'f justice of the King’s-bench, the 
Earl of Mansfield: and his lordshij) is represented 
to have condemned the proceeding as an exertion 
of arbitrary power of whicdi there was no precedent 
—as an attem])t to srt aside a lega] act of ])rivate 
men, legally emjiowered to dis])»>so of their own 
property, in doing which they had violated neither 
the general principles of justice nor the by-laws of 
the Comjiany.* There is «ertainly somt? force in 
the reasons of this distinguished lawyer—the in¬ 
terference of parliament to prevent a commercial 
co-partnery from ruining itself was at least an un¬ 
usual exercise of authority. But whether such in¬ 
terposition w'cre justifiable or not, it is certain that 
it was beneficial, even to those who were restrained 
by it. The exjiectations of the jwojmetors had been 
unduly raised with regard to the benefits likely to 
accrjie to them from the territorial revenues: the 
Court of Directors sought in vain to moderate them, 

* Hardwick Papers, quoted in Hansard’s Parliamentary His¬ 
tory, vol. xvi. 
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and itwas only by force of laM- that the t('ini)oraiy gra¬ 
tification of those extravagant liopes was prevcnited. 

p\‘w, however, will believe that th(' ministers of 
the Cr(,wn took a very deej) interest in ])reservinga 
trading conipmiy from the consequences of an im¬ 
prudent act. The wealth believed to be involved in 
the gift of the dewanny, and the desire to divert 
some portion of it into the English exchequer, must 
be looked to as the" real moti'/cs of their interfer¬ 
ence.* The question was raised, to whom the newly 
acquired territory belonged; but its disettssion was 
somewhat ]>remature. The Coin]>any had in strict¬ 
ness acquired no territory, but oidy the riglit of 
administering the finances of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa; and after satisfaction of certain claims, of 
a])plying the surj lus to their own benefit. It may 
bo concochal, that neither a British subject, nor a 
comjiany of British suhj(',ctfe, can acquii-e or exercise' 
territorial sovereignty, but in this case there was no 
sovereignty. The Em])eror of Delhi was the sove¬ 
reign, and the Com])any was his zemindar. It may 
he tnie, that this relation between the ])artios was a 
mere fiction; but similar fictions arc common under 
all systems of government and law, and there is no 
reason Mdiy they should command less respect in the 
case of the East-India Company than in any other. 

* These feelings were not confined to the ministers, but ap¬ 
pear to have pervaded the people. Alderman Beckford, Icf'der of 
the j)opular party in the city of Iiondon, is represented t > have 
expressed, in his place in parliament, a hope that the rhdi acquisi¬ 
tions of the Company in the East would be made the means of 
relieving the jrcople of England of some of their burdens. 
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Against public clannmr and parliamentary inflnonco, 
it was, liowevcr, vain to contend; and throughout 
the discussion wlijch took place among thd ])ro]irie- 
tors of hiast-India stock, the admission of the State 
to a participation in the ]>ronts of the dewanny was 
assumed to be a necesRary concession. A bill, })ro- 
viding for the payment for two years of four hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds per annum by tin; Com])any 
to the Crown, was accordingly brought in, and ])assad 
into a law, without opposition and almost without 
notice.*’ 

The operation of the act for limiting the amount 
of the Com])any’s dividends w'as restrict('d to one 
year. Before the ex]m‘ation of thst* period, consi¬ 
derable change's had taken place in the ministry.f 

* tty another act, of wliicli tlic tendency»wab unquestionably 
good, it was sought to diminish the jjernicious pr\ctico»of creating 
fictitious votes. The bill was introduced with especial reference to 
the East- India Company, but, in it* progress through the House 
of Commons, its operation was extended to other similar esta¬ 
blishments. It provided, that no one should vote in any general 
court who had not been possessed of his quidlficatioii for six 
months. 

i This ministry, although the Duke of Grafton was its nominal 
head, was formed by the celebrated Earl of Chatham, but at a 
time when his health was faihng, and after his disposition for 
public business had left him. It was from its commencement 
weak and unstable, possessing neither the favour of the court, 
the ct^fidence of the people, nor any principle of conservation 
within itself. It was the ministry so finely ridiculed by Burke 
in the following passage of one of his speeches :—“ He made an 
administration so chequered and .speckled ; he put together a 
piece of joinery so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed; 
a cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece of diversified mosaic ; 
such a tessclatcd pavement without cement, here a bit of Mack 
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c^HAP. but no cliange in the policy maintained towards the 

- East-Tndia Company. A bill Avas brought in to 

continue" for another year the operation of the 
former act. The Comjiany resisted this, as they 
had resisted the former act regulating the dividends; 
but it passed both Houses ]>" cousiderablc majorities, 
although, like its predi'cef sor, it w'as the subject of 
A.D. 17 C 8 . a protest in the Lords.* In the month of August 

I 

stone, and there a bit of wliitc ; patriots and couisiers ; king’s 
friends and republicans; Wliigs and Tories; treacherous friends 
and open enemies—that it was, indeed, a very curiou.s show, but 
utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand upon. The colleagues 
whom he had assorted at the same boards stared at each other, 
and were obliged to ask—‘ Sir, your name ‘ Sir, you have the 
advantage of me.’ Mr. Such-a-oiie, I beg a thousand pardons.’ 
I venture to say it did so happen, that persons had a single 
office divided between them who had never spoken to each other 
in their lives, until-they found themselves, tlicy knew not how, 
pigging togethei, heads and points, in the same tnickle bed.”— 
Speech on Repeal of the American Tea Duties Bill, April 19, 
1774. 

* The protest contains six sections, each stating and enforcing 
a particular ground of oppo.%ition to the bill. The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth are the most important, referring, not to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Company, but to general principles. They 
are as follows : “ Fourth. Because it appears to us that to restrain 
the subject in the disposition of his own proj)crty, without any 
other pretence than the mere possibility of abuse (this bill having 
been chiefly defended upon that ground), is a prineiple unheard of 
in any free country, and most alarming to all the trading and 
monied interests of this kingdom; it goes to the subjecting,^to the 
same restraint, on the same loose reasons, every great CQ-npany, 
as well as every public or private stock, which may, become of 
magnitude sufficient to tempt, in future times, an impoverished 
treasury and a rapacious administration, since no degree of inno- 
, cence can be a security against such suspicion of a pos.sible fraud, 
and euch a suspicion may be made a ground for continuing an 
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following, it was intimated that the King’s ministers 
w'ore ready to receive proposals from the Company 
with respect to ^he territorial acquisitions and re¬ 
venues. The ])roceedings connected with the ])ass- 
ing of the bill restricting tlie amount of dividend 
have been detailed a* ^soine length, because tliey 
relate to the first iust«»(*e in which j)arliament 
interfered with the ])roperty of the Com])any. It 

arbitrary reat’-aint, untO thc^suljject shall consent to ransom In's 
property on such terms as shall be prescribed to him. Fifth, 
Because this annual restraint tends to establish a perpetual inter¬ 
position of parliament, in declaring dividends for this Company, 
and, indeed, all companies whatsoever, to the increase of that 
most dangerous and infamous part of stock-jobbing which is 
carried on by clandestine irilelligencc, arid*to the vesting it in 
the worst of all hands—those of administriltion ; for a minister 
who shall hereafter acquire in parliament (by whatever means) 
sufficient influence for the purpose, may, by his^pow'er of increasing, 
diminishing, or withholding dividends at his pVsisure, have all 
the stockholders in these companies (S body extremely considerable 
for wealth and numbers) entirely at his mercy, and probably at 
his disj)osal, to the infinite increase of the already overgrown ami 
almost irresistible influence of the Crown. Sixth. Because we 
apprehend that this unprecedented practice of declaring dividends 
in parliament may become a more alarmmg mode of undue influence 
on the members themselves, than any of those which have hitherto 
so frequently excited the jealousy of the legislature, since it furnishes 
a fund for corruption far greater than any hitherto known—a fund 
in its nature inexhaustible, of the greatest facility in the applica¬ 
tion, and quite out of the reach of all discovery and prosecution. 
We think tlJe principle of this bill the fiast step towards the intro- 
duction^of such a new system of corruption, and have, therefore, 
resisted it, lest the constitution should become totally perverted 
from the en^s for which it was originally established, and be no 
longer venerated by this nation, as giving security to liberty and 
property, and protection to the subject from all violence and 
injustice on the part of Government.” 
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is umioccssary, and would he unintorestiug, to ])nr- 
sue the subsequent nc'^otiations so ininutcly, and it 
will he stiffieient to states that an a^reenient for five 
years was elfeeted between the flovennnent and 
the Conqiany; that the'latter wen' jiermitted to add 
to their dividends, provided* the addition did not 
exceed one i)or cent, in any one' year, nor increase 
the entire dividend to a rate ('xceeding- tAvclve-and- 
a'ihalf ]>er cent. j)er annum; and that the jiayinent of 
four hundred thousand pounds annually into the 
Exchequer fwas to he continued, subject to a reduc¬ 
tion, should the state of the Company’s affairs com¬ 
pel a diminution of their dividend below ten ])er 
cent. 

But this agreement did not remove all groumls of 
difference between the Government and the Com¬ 
pany. The etate of allairs in India, was once more 
unsatisfactory. The stojipage of investments in 
consequencf! of the want of nn-ans to make them— 
the ill succ<\ss attending the war with Hyder Ali, 
and other circumstances calculated to excite alarm, 
had determined the Company to send out commis¬ 
sioners vested with extraordinary jiowers; and fur¬ 
ther, for the jirotection of the British dominions 
and settlements in the East, they had solicited from 
the Crown the assistance of some shi[)s of the line. 
To the former jiroject the King’s ministers objected; 
and though not disjiosed to refuse fom})liunce with 
the request for maritime assistance, they wished to 
attach to it a condition to which the Court of 
Directors and the projirietors were alike hostile. 
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They desired that the efficer* who slioiild com¬ 
mand in the Indian seas shoidd he invested with 

• • 

the functions of a plenipohaitiary. This heui" ob¬ 
jected to, it was required that, in •the political 
arrangements tliat might be.made between the Com¬ 
pany and native' states, that officer should have a 
liirge and ostensible shar^, and this ujton the ground 
that the British Cro-^'ii was b«und by the treaty 
of Paris to maintain the rights of q^ertain Indian 
princes.* To Sir John Lindsay, who was to proceed 
to India in command of a frigate, the Court of Di¬ 
rectors had readily granted a commissioh to act in 
the Gulf of Persia. The question of granting to him 
further powers was submitted to v general court, 
and, after warm and long-contini^d debates, de¬ 
cided in the negativi*. Ministers did not press the 
matter further, nor did i^iey persov.ere in resisting 
the proposed commission. Xwo frigates vaere dis- 
liatched for Bengal, and in one of them the new com¬ 
missioners, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Scrafton, and Colonel 
Forde, proceeded. But their commission was not 
opened—the ship in which they sailed never reached 
its destination, and Avas sup]iosed to have foundered 
at sea. 

A most disgraceful act of the ministry must now 
be noticed. They had ajqieared to acquiesce in the 
decisic^ of the East-India Company to withhold 
from the officer commanding in the Indian seas all 
power of Interfering with the native states; but, 

* One qf whom had, long before the period of thi.« negotiation, 
been deposed and murdered. 
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CHAP. HotwitlistaiKlinjj this, tlu'v secretly gave to Sir John 
—’ Ijindsay a royal commission, conferring the jiowers 
which . the Company had refused.* The political 
inexjiediency'Of this act was its lightest fault. The 
incajiacity of the ministers who committed it sinks 
into insignificance, Avhen com])ared with the crime 
of dishonouring the name fd‘their master hy associ¬ 
ating it with a miserable and, scandalous dec(‘]ition. 
The st'cret Instory of this jtrocec'ding trans])ired 
alter a f<.‘W years, and it is at (nu-e curi(,'’is and in¬ 
structive. 

Jt is notoiaous that the education of (Oriental 
ju'inces do(‘s not prejian^ them, in any degree, for 
tht! stations which tlu'y are destiiKal to occu]iy. 
fgnorant, for the most ])art, even of the stati; of 
so(‘iety around them, their ignorance of European 
politics, habits, and manners is extreme. They are, 
conseiiuently, an easy, )*rey for artful and unjirinci- 
]ded adventurers, who, traversing the world in (picst 
of fortune, are not so fastidious as tf> reject any 
moans of securing their object, though fraud, false¬ 
hood, and treachery, be among tluun. Mahomet 

* The names of the men guilty of this mean, dastardly, and 
perfidious conduct ought to he recorded. The principal mem¬ 
bers of the ministry were the Duke of Grafton, premier; Lord 
North, chancellor of the exchequer ; Lord Camden, lord chan¬ 
cellor; Lord Weymouth, Lord Rochford, and Lord Hilslx)rough, 
secretaries of state ; Sir Edward Hawke, first lord of tiic admi¬ 
ralty ; Lord Gower, president of the council; Lord Bristol, lord 
privy seal. The minister immediately concerned in the negotia¬ 
tion with the East-India Company was Lord Weymouth : from 
him Sir .lohn Lindsay received his commission. 
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Ali was dissatisfied ; he met witl^i a sulijeet of Great 
Britain named Maejdierson, who told liim that his 
dissatisfaction was just; he did more, he professed 
to he a])le to prochre him relief, and siflicited a, com¬ 
mission from the Nahol) emupwerino-him to jiroceed 
to hhi^land as an accredited a^ent of his hiohness. 
Tlie ohji'cts of this mission were stated by the eiiA'oy 
to be, to raise; in thi‘ Jireast of the ])rime minister a 
fivonralile* ft'clin^ towards the Nabob-.-to lay before 
liirn the eiistress of tliy prince, and to sliew the ad¬ 
vantage which would arise to the Britisli State from 
su])portin_" him in what tlie agent ternu'd the rights 
of liis alliance.* Tlu- required authority was given, 
and Mr. Macplmrson proceeded to, hhirojie. He 
a]>]>ears to have relieel in a great dei^gree for the suc¬ 
cess of his mission uj)on the Karl of (diatham and 
the Earl of Shelburne, iflie former* of these noble¬ 
men, though only holding the office of Iflrd privy 
seal, Ix'ing regarded as the active head of the admi¬ 
nistration ; but, on Maepherson’s arrival in England, 
he found that in one of the many ministerial changes 

* See Memorial of Services rendered to the Nabob, printed in 
Appendix 1 to Third Report of Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, made on 12th .June, 1782. When Mr. Maepherson 
was questioned in the Council of Madras (of which he was 
subsequently a member) as to the authorship of this paper, his 
reply was, •“ that it was impossible him to give a precise 
answe^to the question, the paper being neither wrote in his hand 
nor signed by him. nor does the President inform him that he 
has receivedSt from any authority; it is a paper of considerable 
length, and refers to transactions previous to his being in the 
Company’s service.” Such an answer is quite conclusive as to 
the genuineness of the paper. 
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whicli about that time occurred, both tho Earl of 
Chatham and tho Earl of Shollmrno had retired from 
office. INothinj? discouraged, however, he resolved 
to proceed with his case—and he\'X[»resses himself 
on this subject with a (jwise of conscientious obliga¬ 
tion truly edifying :—“ Whoever,” says he, “ had 
the favour of the sovereign, it was my business to 
interest him in the sui)])ort of Any em])loyer.”* The 
justice of the Nabob’s com])laints, and the interests of 
the ambassador’s country, waye secondary, considera¬ 
tions—his duty to his employer was ])rimary, and 
nothing could be more fortunale, where conscienct' 
w%as so scrupulously regarded, than the fact that tho 
course of duty to which the Nabob’s emissary felt 
committed w'as,Vit the same time, tlu' course most 
likely to advance his personal interests. According 
to bis ow'u report, he alsrt’ enjoyed another singular 
])iece of® good fortune. The minister to whom he 
had to a])ply was all that ho could wish. “ Fortu¬ 
nately,” he says, “ tlu' favourite and minister w’as a 
jiersonage of the first distinction—of the noblest and 
most steady principles ; every consideration jiointed 
out his grace as the member of the British empire, 
whose friendship and support, next to those of the 
Sovereign, w'ere the most desirable to the cause of 
the Nabob.” His grace’s virtues were, how'ever, but 
subordinate to his position, for the Nabob’s advocate 
.adds, “ but above all, the consideration of his being 
at the head of affairs, made it necessary fo ajiply to 
tho Duke of Grafton.”f 

* Memerial, ut supra. Ibid. 
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Having determined to wlionf to apyly, tlio next 
consideration was how to secure tlu; minister’s ear. 
Mac[)herson had no acquaintance with the duhe, and 
he felt tliat Avithoftt introduction he hafl little chance 
of apjJroaching liini with ^success. The dt'ficient 
link in the cliain of communication was sup])lied by 
the intervention of the Earl of Warwick, to wlioiu 
Macjdierson Avas knoA^n ;* and Avitlj a letter from the 
carl in one hand, and a ])lan for the aidministration 
of Indian 4 'ifairs in the otliei-, the rejiresentat ive of 
the ])otentatc of Arcot Avaitcd on the minister. Tlui 
diplomatist aa'us a cautious as aacII as a persevering 
j)erson. The plan AA’hich he presented to tlie Duke 
of Grafton was, ho states, intended to sound his grace: 
he was not less wary with regal'd t'j tlie nature and 
extent of Ins ])owers. He says:—“ I signified, in 
some degree, my connnif^ion.”* His caution was 
not unreasonable, but it aa'us vnnecc'ssary. 41is mis¬ 
sion was too agreeable to bo slighteil. He Avas 
iiiA'ited to a second intcrvioAv, and then he became 
satisfied that “ it Avas unnecessary to act Avith 
further reserve.” His grace, he states, “ spoke so 
feelingly of the opjiression under which the ju-inces 
of India laboured from the usurjied authority of the 
commercial subjects of tlui state,that the emissary 
Avas convinced that the ground was prepared for the 
seed Yldcfi it Avas his business cast rqton it. He 
lost mf time in (qieniug his client’s case, and, accord¬ 
ing to his^ owm repoi't, availed himself to the full 
extent of an advocate’s privilege of colouring. He 
* Memorial, ut supra. t Ibid. 
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“ expatiated upon tke superior merits of the Nabob, 
shewed tluit he was the person to whom Britain owed 
the rise of her power in India—that his attachment 
and unsullied'^ honour to the English were unparal¬ 
leled and being thijs led to the subject, he 
“ dwelt,” he s.a 3 's, “ upon the personal merits ” of his 
j)atron as “ a statesman and' a gentleman.” Thence 
tliverging- to the Nabob’s' wj'()jt)gs. he S(mght to fix 
and deepen tl^e already awakened s\Tnpathy of the 
inmister by an ex])osition of the “ indignity and 
even tyranny” to which the exemjdary prince was 
subjected. ' 

To what extent tlie eloquent exjxmndt'r of the 
Nabob’s case illustrattxl the well-chosen to])ics of 
his speech doe^^not a])pear. But it maybe con¬ 
cluded with safety, tliat he did not inform his noble 
auditor that thy Nabob hiul never j)ossesse(l a mili¬ 
tary force tlfat was regarded by Ins allies in any 
other light than as an incumbrance—that he had 
been kej)t on the throne solely by the power of the 
British arms—that his “ merits as a statesman” c<»n- 
sisted in an almost matchless combination of weak¬ 
ness and perfi<ly—and that his claim to jn-aise as a 
“ gentleman” must rest, if it could bc' sustaimsl, on 
his reputation for meanness, falsehood, and cowar¬ 
dice. Such is the report of history, whatever might 
be that of Mr. Matqihersoii. 

Having concluded his harangue, the advocate 
presented his hdters in attestation of 'his autho¬ 
rity, and produced what he calls the “ credential pre¬ 
sents.” Mahomet Ali was aware that presents are 
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an indispensable' auxiliary to diplomacy in Jmlia, 
and lie inigrlit not unnaturally suppose that tlie same 
practice ])rovailed in Enrojie. But his adAUser 
ought to have hnown better. He, however, re¬ 
ported to his master that l^e had tendered the ])re- 
sents, but he did not ju-etmid that tln.-y were ac- 
ce])ted. Tlie duke, Tu? says, declined to ri“C('ive 
thorn, but accompany'd his retiisal by a di'claratiou 
of his deti'rmination to give all lijs inlhieiice as 
minister ^n supjiort of tlie cause of JMahoiiu't. Ali. 
The ailmiration and irratitiide of tlu' Nabob’s com 
missiouer wc-re miboiiiided, and lie re])reseuts the 
sjieech in which the duke’s gracious answer was con¬ 
veyed, as doing “ honour to the minister of the bi'St 
of kings, and the first of nations.”*'"Indeed the ell'ect 
of his grace’s benignity was almost more than the 
dijilomatic functionary (*(«uld bear. “ Ovi'rwhelmed,” 
says he, “ with the nobh'iiess of this answer”—the 
connection of the cause and the conseipience is not 
very clear—“ overwhelmed with the mdileiiess of 
this answiT, I took u]> the ])resents and offered tluan 
in the name of the Naliob to his grace’s secretary, 
Mr. Bradshaw;”'! but it apjic'ars that Mr. Bi-adshaw 
was not loss inexorable than his sujierior, and re¬ 
fused the olfer with equal decision and more warmth. 
Although such a result must have been exjiected, 
Maepher^on rejiresents it as* embarrassing him. 
He ftared that his employer would not believe that 
men win/would rc'fuse his jiresents could have any 
serious intention to serve him, it being an esta- 
* Memorial, at supra. I Ibid. 
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blished principle iii< tlie East never to refuse a 
present, whether the receiver intend to serve the 
donor or not. Another fear oppressed the agitated 
mind of the Nabob’s representative: The refusal of 
]»resents would be a tiling so new and strange to 
his illustrious emjiloyer, that he apprehended it 
would be attributed to his heglect of pressing. At 
a subsetpient interview', he, wit^ an amiable candour, 
stated his fears. The duke’s secretary jiut an end 
to‘them by a pregnant remark. After coEvpliment- 
ing the negotiator, by observing that, from the con¬ 
fidence repobed in him by the Nabob, any rejiresen- 
tation which he might make must be credited, the 
polite secretary added, “ Ihit w o do not w'ish him 
to judge of things from their rejiresi'iitation, but 
from their event. If he find his cause espoused 
here, and the conseipumt effects in his situation, you 
will have-vles^ difHculty.in persuading him that the 
minister can be his friend without receiving his 
presents.’’* 

The minister had refused to be bribed; but faith 
in the all-jiotent influence of monc:y led to a jiro- 
jiosal which it was thought could not fail to be 
agreeable at the treasury. It was twofohl; and the 
minister had only to choose betw'een the support of 
public credit by the jiurchaso of a considerable 
amount of stock, and a more immediate and direct 
benefit to the exchequer to be derived from d" loan 
at a very low rate of interest. Under prbtence of 
a sense of the security of the British funds, as com- 

* Memorial, mt supra. 
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pared with the precarious tenure of property in 
India, and of the Nabob’s desire to make provision 
for his younger children, it was proposed on the 
part of that [)rinc^j to invest seventy lAcs of rupees* 
in any public stock that tl\p minister might name ; 
or, if preferred, to lend that snm, or even a larger, 
to the British govermnbnt at two per cent. The 
proposal came to nothing’ and ])robably the minis¬ 
ter thought that the chance of leali^ing it was not 
great. At the time when it Avas niadc^, Mahomet 
Ali professed to bo surrounded by pecuniary ditti- 
culties ; and, indeed, such was his situation through¬ 
out the greater part of his life. This offer Avas, 
notwithstanding, one of the means by Avhich the 
favour of the English governmt,‘nt iVas sought. The 
Nabob’s agent continuetl to jmrsuc his a\a>cation in 
A’arious other modes. He Avrote ])amj)hlets, and 
letters in the newsj)apers, ])rpclaiming the «royal and 
ministerial determination to supjmrt the Nabob; 
and to give these jmblications greater Aveight, he 
dated them from Arlington Sti-cet, where the Dulv(! 
of Grafton i-esided. He caused articles calculattid 
to serve or flatter the Nabob to be inserttal in books 
published by others, and these articles to be brought 
prominently to the notice of the advisers of the 
Crown. He laid before ministers a suggestion for 
passijig an act to restrain the* Company’s servants 
from •interfering with the government and succes¬ 
sion of lAdian princes; and this proposal was made 
with especial reference to»,the situation and Avishes 
* About £700,000. 
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of Ma'jioniet Ali. -His intri^ics fomented diifer- 
ences betM-een tlio Company and the servants of the 
CroAvn; and he took advantage of the agitation, of 
which he was^a main cause, to push the ohji-cts of 
his mission. “ I availed invself,” says he, “ of the 
disputes wliich subsisted, or were rather commencing, 
between his grace as first hifd of the treasury and 
the India directors, to enforce ,the projiriety of su]i- 
porting the Nabob.”* His labour was not thrown 
away. The ministry resolved to supjtort .Mahomet 
Ali; they resolved to diminish the [»ower, anthority, 
and influence of the E.ast-India C(»nipany; but tliey 
were too weak to reckon upon carrying out their 
design oiaady. Still they would not abandon it. 
They determiiukl to eflect theu'r object by any 
means; and as it could not be accoiu]dished openly, 
it was to be achieved by stealth. The secret com¬ 
mission (,‘f Sir John IJndsay was the result of the 
mission of Mr. Macpln-rson. 

Sir J(dni Lindsay, on arriving at Madras, j)ro- 
cc-eded to assume the (-xercise of the high ]towers 
with which he was invested, lie .announced to the 
governor and council that he was the bearer of letters 
and jirosents from the Crown to the Nabob of A rent, 
aud invited them to grace the delivery by giving their 
attendance on the jileiiijioteutiary. This w.as de¬ 
clined, and .an .angry correspondence commivuced, 
which was subsequently continued on subjects of 
more grave importance. Hyder Ali was" attacked 
by the Mahrattas, .and both the belligerents were 
''' Memorial, ut supra. 
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desirous of the assistance of the English. Tlie go¬ 
vernment of Madras wislied to maintain neutrality, 
hut had they felt at liberty to join eitfier jiarty^ in the 
•war, their inclinations would have led* them towards 
Hyder Ali. On the contrary, the Nabob was dis¬ 
posed to favour the Mahrattas; and he succeeded 
in enlisting the kingNi'jilenipotentiary on his side. 
On this discreditable^ jihrtion of the British history 
of India it is unnecessary, and would be uninterest¬ 
ing, to (l^vell. The Court of Directors, on becoming 
ac(|uaint(al with the powers bestowed on Sir .lohn 
Lindsay—the first intimation otwhicDwas derived 
from Madras—remonstrated against the course taken 
by the ministry, of which, it may be presumed, the 
lattiu’ were in some (Tegree ashamT'd. 1'he juiv^ors, 
indeed, were not withdrawn, but a change was made 
of the })erson to whom* they were, entrusted. Sir 
Robert llarland was a])poin|ed to succeeiVSir John 
Lindsay, and tlu^ Court were informed that such in¬ 
structions had betui given him as left “ no reason of 
apiirehension to the Comjiany.” 

In the meantime, the government of Madras had 
become involved in hostilities with Tanjore. These 
arose out of dis]mtes between the Rajah of that 
country and Mahomet Ali. The fortress of Vellum 
was attacked, and taken; the city of Tanjore was 
besieged! and w'oiild probably iiave fiillen, had not a 
preirtature peace been concluded by the son of Ma¬ 
homet A*!!. The conditions agreed to by the Rajah 
of Tanjore not btung performed within the sti])u- 
lated time, hostilities recommenced. They ternii- 
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- tress of Vellum, and the districts of Coiladdy and 

Elangad. 

The new plenipotentiary. Sir Robert Ilarland, 
A. D. 1771. had arrived in August, 1771. Notwithstanding his 
alleged instructions were such as to leave “ no rea¬ 
son of ajiprelu'usion to the G6mpany,”* his conduct 
was even more officious and dipigerous than that of 
his predecessor, lie entered into negotiations with 
the Mahrattas, and involved himself in ciplless dis¬ 
putes with the governor and coumal. He finally 
dejiarted, hi' great wrath, having neither offered to 
the governor nor received from him the courtesies 
usual on such an occasion. On the folly which 
sanctioned two lihval English authorities in India, 
each thwarting tlie otlu'r, and thus tending to de¬ 
stroy all respect for the nation to which they be¬ 
longed, it w'ould be useless to dilate. It is suffi¬ 
cient to observe, that it was one of the weakest 
and most reprehensible acts of a ministry, whose 
confidence in themselves was equalled only by 
the distrust with which they were universally re¬ 
garded. 

The annoyance which the governor and council 
received from the conduct of Sir Robert Harland 
was not the only souria; of disquiet to them. Sir 
Robert Fletcher, it will be remembered, had J^een 
concerned in the mutinous proceedings in Bttigal, 
and for this offence he had, under the sentence of a 

* Letter from Lord Rochford, one of his Majesty’s secreta¬ 
ries of state, to the Court of Directors, 20tli April, 1771. 
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court-martial, been most justly fliRmissgd the service. 
The proprietors, however, had thought proper to 
restore him—a most ill-judged exercise of lenity. 
Sir Robert Fletcher could not [)lead fs’ant of ex'])e- 
rience in extenuation of Jijs guilt, and that guilt 
was greatly aggi-avated by his rank. Tt was jiai-ti- 
cularly his duty to set mi example of military obe¬ 
dience to those whona he commanded. Wlnui that 
duty was forgotten, and the influence of his rank 
given in»aid of the giuse of mutiny, neither the 
crime nor the danger v’as of ordinary charactm-.* 
These obvious truths were, however, Torgotten or 
cast aside in the zeal of jiersonal friendshi]). Sir 
Robert Fletcher, on his restoration, was appointed 
to the chief command, and to a seat in council at 
Madras. There he soon became involvi'd in violent 
disputes with the governor. Being .o^|dered to Tri- 
chinopoly, he ajpilied for a jiassage to Fugland, in 
order, as he repri'sented, to attend his duty in jiar- 
liament, of which body he was a member. He was 
informed, that Avhen he had set an example of mili¬ 
tary obedience, any representation from him would 

* To give a pretence for the restoration of Sir Robert Fletcher, 
the proceedings of the court-martial wore referred to General 
Lawrence and General Calliaud. The revision of the sentence 
of a court-martial by two private officers having no authority 
whatever tij give an opinion on the sjfbject, was extraordinary, 
and thi conduct of the revisers was not less so. Unable to find 
reasons in the evidence submitted to them to justify the recom¬ 
mendation wtiich they were expected to give, they extended their 
inquiries to that which had never been referred to them ; and in 
regard to Sir Robert Fletcher’s former services, recommended 
that he should be restored. 
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—already received was j)rol)ahly not lost upon him— 
he jiroceeded to Trichinopoly, and took charge of 
the fortress. ’ The council then pdssed a resolution, 
that out of respect and veneration for the House of 
Commons and their privileges, no impediment should 
be offered to the immediate^ return of Sir Robert 
Fletcher to the discharge of (his duty in that as¬ 
sembly. 

Hefore this transaction, the,government rf Madras 
had been engaged in aiding Mahomet Ali to punish 
certain I’olygars- who had oflended him. Tlu'y soon 
afterwards gratified him, by making war u])on Tan- 
jore. Till' country wgs subdued, and tlu^ Rajah 
made ])rison(T. ' Space cannot be afforded for a 
minute inquiry into the justice of this war, but it 
was at least ou''stionable.“ Mahomet Ali had Iona' 
thirsted for the posses^^ion of Tanjore, and the En¬ 
glish government at length indulged him by its 
compiest. Tin; Dutch had purchased of the Rajah 
the town of Nagore and its dependencies; but their 
retention of the ])urchase was alike disagreeable to 
the English and the Nabob, and an arrangement 
was made for its surrender. 

It is now necessary to glance at the affairs of 
Bengal subsequently to the departure of Clive. The 
government of Mr. Verclst, who succeeded to the 
chair, affords little deserving of notice. He'inter¬ 
fered to protect the Emperor and the Vi;iler from a 
menaced invasion by Abdalee Shah, projected an un¬ 
successful expedition to Nepaul, and concluded a 
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new treaty witli the Vizier. Mr. Vcrelst was sue- chap. 

. vin. 

ceeiled by Mr. Cartier, the jirinei]^! events of wiiose - 

• • 

administration were a dreadful famine, and the death 
of the Nabob 8yeT-al-J)owlah of smal1-]>ox. The Na¬ 
bob was suceeodi'd by Ids liijpther, Mol)arik-al-T)ow- 
lah, al)oy about ten years of a«'e. On the de^iarture 
of Mr. Cartier, liis ])1aN' was oeeu]n’('d by M^arren 
Hastings, who had lioei* *l)rou£»lit from Madras for 
tlie purpose of sueeeeding to tlu' eluvr, of which he 
took pos*'.'Ssion in Apial, 1772. Among the earliest A. i). 1772. 
acts of his government was one little calculated to 
secure, either to liimself or liis country, the confi¬ 
dence of natives of rank. For this act, however, he 
was not resi)onsibIe; it was forci'd upon him by the 
orders of his superiors. The Court of Directors 
were dissatisfied, and not without cause, with the 
financial results of their government iji Bengal; and 
tliey had resolved to discojitinue the u:^(^ of the 
machinery through which the office of dt'wan had 
hitherto been exercised—to dis])ense with the native 
agency, which it luul been detuned ncH'cssaiy to 
maintain at the head of the revenue de]>artment, 
and to commit to European servants tht' discharge 
of the functions with which the Company had been 
invested by the Emperor. But this was not all. 

Reports prtvjudicial to the character of Mahomed 
Rez» Kfian had reached the’Court of Directors. 

They’had travelled through no regular or respect¬ 
able charfhel, and originated, it is believed, in the 
intrigues of Nuncomai-. Unhappily, the Court of 
Directors listened to them ; and orders were sent 
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out to seize jVfahoirifed Reza KLan, his family, par¬ 
tisans, and adherents, and detain them in custody 
till his accounts should he duly examined. Hast¬ 
ings lost no time in executing these orders; and 
among the parties ajiprehended was tlie gallant 
native Shitabroy, whose services to the English 
might have saved him from’ such an indignity. Al¬ 
though the Court of Directors seem to have been 
aware of the character of Nuncomar, they relied in 
a great degree upon evidence ,wdiich he Avas»-cx})cctcd 
to produce for establishing the charges against his 
rival. His zeal, indeed, could not be ([uestioned; 
and Hastings enlivened it by a])pointing his son, 
Goodias, treasurer of tlie Nabob’s household. This 
ajipointment Hastings defended, upon the ground 
that the young man thus favoured was of a character 
opposite to that of his father—placid, gentle, and 
without disguise; and thsvt Nuncomar had no authority 
but that arising from his ascendancy over the mind 

of his son. Tliere can lie no doubt that the honour 
( 

bestowed on the son was virtually bestowed on the 
father; and that the influence of an able, intriguing, 
and unscrupulous man like Nuncomar, would be 
unbounded over the mind of one in whom the habit 
of filial respect had prepared the way for the ready 
surrender of his judgment, and who possessed no 
share either of the ability or the guile of Ihs psj-ent. 
Hastings, however, could be little disposed to''trust 
Nuncomar, and there is no reason to contlude that 
he then entertained any hostile feeling towards Ma¬ 
homed Reza Khan. x\s far as can be discovered. 
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]io was actuated only by a desk-o to carry out the 
views of his emjdoycrs; and in the means wliicli lie 
adopted to conciliate Nunconiar, without, as he be¬ 
lieved, trusting hifii. Ids judgment was jfrobably more 
to be blamed than his intentions. 1’lio iiujiiiry into the 
conduct of the deposed Naib advanced slowly, and 
the confinement of hiuTsklf and his associatt' Shitab- 
roy, in conseijuence, ^rotrat•ted. Hastings al¬ 

leged the vast inllnence of the chiell prisoiua-, and 
tlu' neces^ty of breaking it before any efficient ])ro- 
ceedings could be adojited, as the reasons for ])ost- 
]K>ning them. Though tedious, the inqufry Avas pro¬ 
bably fair; for Mahomed Iteza Khan was acijuittc'd. 
.Shitabroy jiarticijiated in the acipiittal, and was dis¬ 
missed with extraordiiniry marks oT honour. But 
these wei-e inell'ectnal to their int\!d(Ml idiject of 
soothing his wounded sj>irk.. He diejl ^shortly after¬ 
wards, and his death is attrilpited to the (••mbined 
inflinmce of grief and of the (kdiilitating effects of 
the climate of Calcutta.* 

The Nabob was a minor, and in the abolition 
of jirevious authorities it became necessary to make 
]irovision for his guardianship. The choice made by 
H.astings of a guardian for tins inhnit ])rince was 
certainly an extraordinary one. In such a state of 
society as that which jirevails in India, where women 
of rat^k rtever emerge from sT^clusion, exce])ting 
under •very (‘xtraordinary (“ircnmstances, it could 
scarcely haviA been antici[)ated that a female would 
be selected for an office of state, and still less such 

* Scott’s History of Bengal, page “^53. 
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a female as was chosen for the guardian of the Nabob. 
The object of the governor’s choice was Munny Be¬ 
gum, a favonrite inmate of the liarem of Meer Jaffier, 
tbe mother bf Noojnm-ad-Dowlah, but not of the 
reigning prince. Hastings defended this step, on 
the ground that the only man who could pretend to 
the trus^was the brother of'Meer Jaflier; and that, 
as lie had a numerous Ihiiiily, tlie inllnence of Ids 
own ambitioii or that of his sons might Ixi danger¬ 
ous to the life of the youn^g Nabob. T],»ere is un¬ 
doubtedly force in this objection; but if a ri'gard to 
tbe safety Of tlu^ young Nabob rendered it advisable 
to seek a guardian from the gentler sex, there seems 
to have been no reason for t^xc.luding from the 
trust the princ’e’s mother, who was yet living, and 
against whom po excejition apjiears to have existed. 
The character of the ])ers*)n actually chosiTi was not 
such as,.to justify th(^ irregularity of setting aside 
the sujierior claims of the Nabob’s nioth(‘r. I’revi- 
ously to obtaining the favour of Meer Jallii'r, Munny 
lie gum had been a )mb]ic dancing-girl, and in the 
exercise of this occujiation had attracted the notice 
and won the affia-tions of the master of Bengal. 
Ib'r reputation, it is not to be ])resumed, was either 
blotter or worse than that ordinarily maintained by 
the class of persons to wdiich she belonged—and 
the character of the dancing-girls of Ifidia^is too 
well known to need descrijition. It is not sur¬ 
prising that, when the annals of the Indian govern¬ 
ment were afterwards assiduously searched, to find 
matter of accusation against Hastings, this extra- 
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ordinary a})])ointniont should haVe rise to one 

of the charges preferred against him. It lias never 
been satisfactorily exjdained, and seems inca])ahlo of 
reasonable ex])]anation. If honestly niadi', it ivas 
most discreditable to IIastiupjs’s judgment: in vliat- 
ever light contemplatxHl, it is a blot n]ion his admi- 
nistration, and it was one of the main sources of the 
discpiiet of his after-]i<ii'. 

But it was not matter of internal r*\gulation onj}' 
that called, for the attcyition of tlu‘ governor. The 
Bmperor hail rejieatedly pressed for tlie assistance 
of the English to enable him to march to Didlii, but 
had invariably bi'cn riTused. In the Mahrattas hi' 
found more complacent allies. B^' .them he was 
conducted to the plac(‘ where his ancestors had in¬ 
deed been sovereigns, but where, ho^t'ver his situa¬ 
tion might be disguised, hf- was but t»lm- shadow of a 
prince. The Mahrattas nevwr work witlufUt their 
]irice; and ])art of the ]iaym(‘nt of tluar services to 
the Emperor was the transfer to them of the dis¬ 
tricts which laid been assigned for his su]i]ioi-t in his 
arrangement with the British (lovernment. ddiat 
government now r(*sumed the districts, a measure 
not unjustifiable, as they had beem transfiu-red to 
their enemies. It was, ,at the same time, ri'solved 
to discontinue the jiajunent of the annual tribute 
to tin* Enijieror. This, too, as* .a tmnjiorary ('X|)e- 
dient, while the Emjieror was leagued with a power 
dangerous to tin; British (Jovernnumt, or rathi'r was 
entirely at the mercy of that ]iower, was a measure 
of ordinary precaution. But it was uot as a tem- 
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porary expedient that tl)is measure was adopted. 
It was laid down by the governor and council as an 
exj)ress condition of any future arrangement with 
the Com])any, tliat tlu* Em])eror should he required 
to renounce his claim-both to tlie arrears of the 
tribute and to all future ])ayuieuts for evtu'. This, 
it was urged, Avouhl bo oijly a Just recom])ense for 
defending against file Mahra.tas his ])oss('ssions in 
Korah and A'llahabad, in tlie event of their being 
restored to him. Anotheu' I'cason was assigned for 
this pro(a‘eding, and, in the o])inion of the governor 
and council, om* of t'ven gri“at(U‘ weight tbaji tlu' 
formei’. “ We are justified,” said tlioy, “ by the 
stronger ]d('a of absolute necessity, in insisting upon 
it, as our revenues are utterly unable to support any 
longer so ruii’‘?)us an exjiense.”* “ Indeed,” tlnw 
observed, in addressing Vbe Court of Directors in 
answerbo some complaints which had ri>ached that 
authority, “ the state of our treasury rendiavd it 
im])racticable to comply with these payments, oi' 
with those which he (the Enijioror) would doubtless 
have continued to demand in full of his stiiiend, as 
it was then em])ty of cash ; besides that, the great 
amount of our (h'bt at interest required our first 
attmition to its diminution and the immediate 
discharge of the intei-est iipon it, instead of squan¬ 
dering away the wcailth of the Compajiy" on a 
pageant of authority from which you can never 

* Instructions to Hastings on his departure to negotiate with 
the Vizier. 
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derive any real benefit.”* No fniimte scriitinv into ( hat 

' vm. 

tlie motives of the diseontimianee of the Compain’s - 

stiiiend will he neei'ssary. Tliat whicli had ilictated 
tlie ]K)licy of Vaiisittart, decided also that of his 
successor, Hastings. An eji^ity treasurv had hsl to 
the detlironenjent of Meer Jaflier, and the same 
cause deju'ivi'd Sliah *AIIum of that b\ vliicli 
tliroiu's ai(' su])])!)!!!'!!.-! 

Secret Lettci from Bengal, 10th Dcccmb*r, 1772 
-j- 'J'lic (iTscontiim.iiicc of ihe liinpcTot’s sti])(iHl na® not a =ik 1- 
den thought It appears to have been long meditated as a rtMiurie 
muki fm.uKial tmbaii.issmcnt, and it is paiiitul rti hiul sm h 1 ui 
giiagc as tilt following addicsstd to the (TOMnimt iit of Bengal fiom 
home , it oeiuis ni tlit course of sonic iristiiic turns iclatmg to tlu 
■Mithdraw.il ot a brigade which had beiii stitiijiicd at AlLiliali.ui. 

Attei gi\ iiig ordtis loi this sti ]), the ktlei piocetds thus —‘ J’iie 
eilects tlnit \vt loo ^ foi, fiora withdi.iw'iiigttlu biig.idc, will he 
eitlui tli.it the King will put hniiscll in b\) 0 ) di id Dowl.ili’s 
powti. follow tin hrig idt, oi tlnig hmistlf m\) the inns of the 
iM.dirattas, oi anj othei powe’’whji w ill gi\t him l«ipts ol an 
.irmy to coiidiut Inm to IKlhi, tithcr ol whiih would he f.n nioie 
ihgihle th.ni the jiustnt |niing sjsttm 11 he jiut hnnsilt into 
,Slioo|ali-.i(l Dow lib’s power, he, as \i/itr, will possess liuiistli^ol 
tlu jiowei ol disposing of Ins rtAtnnes ,ind of tin io'\al authonti, 
nid we bh.iil he no loiigii i inh.iirassttl with Ins macInn.itioiis to 
tM itc us to ,i ruptiiu with fslioo) ih-ad-])owlah , if lu flings hnn- 
sell into the hantU of the Malii.iltas, oi aiu olhei jiowii, we .nt 
discngagtd from linn, and it maj open .i f.iii o|)poitnnit} ot 
withholding the twciit)-si\ Lies we now jii\ him, hut the most 
eligible lor ns would he to li.nt linn lullow the hiigule into the 
Bch.ir piov^iico Ill til,it case, )ou must nilorm Slioo] ih-.id- 
Dowlati that, by eirtue oi the tie.ity ot All.ih iliad, wc, .is guaran¬ 
tees, efteem the King’s jiossc scions uiidci oin ninricdi,itc pio- 
tectioii, andrfihat w'e =h.dl lepc) .iii) .itu injits th.ithc m.i) m.ikc to 
possess himself of them But, though tins language is to he held, 
we do not iiic.in that you should eng ige ni ,i war with Slioojah ,id- 
Dowlali, even though he should possess hniisell ol the King’s 
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vm. " ^ ... 

- son for (le]»rivin" the Emperor of liis stijiend, the 

ox]ionses incurred in defending his territorial pos¬ 
sessions. Tliey had recordial their ojiinion, that if 
the hhnperor slioidd n\uke overtures for rerunving 
his alliance 'with the Company, his riglit to reclaim 
the districts formerly assigned to him couhl not 
he disjmted. Notwithstanding the avowal of these 
views, the territory was disposed of with no gri'atm- 
ceremony than the sti])end. Jl'ln^ motive which was 
the most ]>owerfnI in leading to the discontinnance 
of the latter j)rom[)tc'd also to the transfer of the 

possessions ; no interest of tlie King being of that iinportanee 
to us as to plungc'us into a war.”—Company’s Select Letter to 
Herigal, lltli November, 17G<S. 

'The; unfortunate ^'.'iinperor bad evidently for some time been 
regarded as an injumbrunec. It was an ol)ject to get rid of the 
tribute, if iiossibld; but if that could not be accom])lished, at least 
to secure Ks exi)cnditure within the British possessions. In a 
letter, written more than two years after the former, this part 
of the subject is resumed. The Government are directed to 
recommend to his Majesty to tahe up his residence within the 
British provinces, with a view to his personal safety ; and they are 
thus further instructed :—“ To this plea must be added the ill 
effects of the continual drains of the specie of Bcngid, on account 
of his annual tribute, which, when carried beyond our posse.ssions, 
must in a great degree be lost to the necessary circulation, and 
may prevent that punctuality in our remittances which we have 
hitherto maintained, and may in time wholly incapacitate us from 
fulfilling the stij)ulations,wc arc so desirous to pre''crvc invio¬ 
late.”—General Letter to Bengal, 10th April, 1771. 

'i’hc return made to the Emperor for the gift of the dew'anny 
was certainly not the most gracious. E i®* f™® ^1^® favour 

only gave the appearance of a legal title to power that was actually 
in our possession ; but the imperial fiat was greatly coveted, and 
ought to have been duly remembered. 
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former. The l^Riiperor’s districts'of Korali and'Alla- chap. 

liahad wore ec'dod to the Vizier in eonsideratiou - 

of iifty la(‘s of ru])ees, twenty of which wc're to lie 
paid without delay, and the renianider within 
two years. In addition to.tliese ]»aymeiits, hettiw 
terms than liad jirevionsly been obtained wi're se¬ 
cured for tbe use of the "British troojis to la* siibse- 
(jnently emjdoyed in Uu* service .of the Vizii'r. This 
advanta«-e was ini])ortant to tin* Britisji (lovermnent, 
and tlu; si'rvice of a British force was at that time 
ardently di.'sired by tlu* Vizi(*r. lie (*i]tertaiiu*d d((- 
siii;iis of invading’ the Dooab, and atlaekina the 
Itohillas, and Mas (b*sirons of obtainino* tlu^ assist¬ 
ance of the Jhii>lish rjoverninent in tlu*si* attein]tts. 

'fhey declim*d <^ivini>- him any assisl.-uua* towards 
the former, but were not indisposed to aid him in 
tlu; ]att(*r. 

. The f^ronud of tlu* jiropir^i*!! invasion of*the K.o- 
hilla territory was tlu* non-fnllilnu*nt of (*(*i*tain 
p(*<*nniary stipulations (*nter(*d into by the Itohilla 
chiefs M ith tlu; \ izic*r in consid(*ration of his int<*r- 
vention to drive an ay the Maln-a(tas. The Kohillas 
wt*re ba(*lvward in completing their arran^(*nu*nts, 
and the Vizic.*]* had thus a ])]an.sibh; cause for war.* 

* How far a just one is uncertain, as dHFerent accounts arc 
given of tli^ transaction out of whicli tlie war arose. In A))pen- 
dix N?). 21 to the Fifth IU*j)ort of the Committee of Scci ecy of 
1781, there appears the following alleged trati.slation of an agree¬ 
ment on th(i part of the llohilla sirdars with the Vizier, profess¬ 
ing to he sealed in the presence of Sir Itohert llarkcr, the com¬ 
mander of the English brigade :—" The Vizier of the emj)irc, 
Shoojah-ad-lJowlah, shall establish the Rohilla sirdars in their 
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CHAP. But liis desiffas extended beyond the laere enfom*- 
- Hient of his pecuniary demands upon the llohillas; 

different possesiyons, obliging the Mahrattas to retire, either by 
peace or war; this to depend on the pleasure of the Vizier. If 
at this time, without either rWar or peace, the Mahrattas, on 
account of the rains, shall cross, and retire, and after the ex¬ 
piration of the rainy season they should again enter the country 
of the llohillas, their expulsion is the business of tlie Vizier. 
The Ilohilla sirdars, in Vonsequcncc of the above, agree to pay 
forty lacs of rupees to the Vizier in the following manner : as the 
Mahrattas are now in the country of tlie Ilohilla sirdarp, tlic Vizier 
of the empire shall march from Sliae\abad as far as may be neces¬ 
sary to enable the families of the llohillas to leave the jungle n ai 
return to their habitations ; ten lacs of rupees, in .sj)eeie, in jiarl • >t 
the above sum, shall then he paid, and the remaining thirty lacs in 
three 3 'cars from the heginning of the year 1 ISO Jhis.suli.” 

This agreement- is repeatedly refer'-ed to in tiie English official 
correspondence. Sir Robert Barker, in a letter to the .select 
committee, dated 2-'lh March, 1773, .says : “ Ye.sterday I had a 
visit from Hafiz IWlimut and his excellency the Vizier, when the 
situation t)f the ufiairs of the llohillas was debated. The com¬ 
ing in of Yiafiz has assuagsd his excellency a good deal, and 
upon condition of the Rohillas immediaUdy clearing off the last 
year’s treaty of forty lacs ol’ rupees. It has hecu determined to 
afford their families and country protection from the ravages of 
the Mahrattas, of which the Nabob [vizier] is to jiay the tkimpany 
twenty lacs for the part they will take in their protection ; but, 
in default of the fulfilling of this agreement by the Rohillas, his 
excellency agrees to pay the sum of fifty lacs of rupees to the 
Comj)any for their aid in putting him in possession of the Ilohilla 
districts, commonly known by the territories of Hafiz Rchmiit.” 
The select committee, by letter, dated the 1.5th April following, 
authorized Sir Robert Barker to acce])t the offer of bvilf the forty 
lacs for aiding in protecting the country from the Mahrattas, 
but forbade him to proceed further with regard to the re¬ 
maining part of the Vizier’s purpose without fuller in.struc- 
tions. Such is the English account of this arrangement. In 
a life of Hafiz llehmut Khan, written by his .son, an abridged 
translation of whirl) has been jiublished by the Oriental Transla- 
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ho modilatod the conquest of the country, add its 
annexation to his own dominions. In this project 

tion Fund, the transaation is thus related :—second deputa¬ 
tion was sent, when the Mahrattas agreed to accept forty lacs 
of rupees, provided that Shoojah-ad,-powlah made himself respon¬ 
sible for the payment. The Nawab [vizier] declined entering 
into such an engagement, u«l(^s Hafiz gave him a bond for the 
money, adding that he would^not have acted as mediator but 
from regard to Hafiz, whSse country was now invaded. T'he 
whole of the AfFghan sirdars entreated Hafiz to consent, promising 
to contribute their quotas towards its discliarge, on wliicli tfie 
deed was executed; and SlKxfjali-ad-Dowlah having made hiinself 

responsible to the Mahrattas, they quitted Kutheir. 

When Hafiz Rehmut arrived at Bareilly, he sent'from his own 
treasury five lacs of rnpees to Shoojah-ad-DowIah, in jiart-pay- 
raent of his bond, but each of tlic sirdars jjleadcd {)Overty in 
excuse for the non-fultilnujj^t of thtar cnj^aLyment.”—Life of 
Hafiz, pages .99, 100.—The .subsequent liistory of the tran.saetion 
is thus given :—“At this jx'riod the vakeels'(|)f Mahajee Seindia 
and Tookoojec Holkar waited o^ Hafiz Rehmltt witli a message 
from their masters, jiur])orting that it was thei^ intention to attack 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, and proposing, that, iii the eveift of Hafiz 
joining the confederacy, half the country whl(;h they might wresl 
from the Nawab [vizier] shoidil be given to Inm ; f)r, if he j)referrcd 
remaining neuter, they would make over to him Shoojah-awl- 
Dowlah’s bond for the forty lacs of nq)oes, on condition of his 
not 0 ])po.sing them while crossing the (ranges, or during llicir 
march. They, moreover, added, that in the event of his rejecting 
both these proj)ositions, the Mahrattas would lay waste and plunder 
Ins country. Hafiz answered, that through life he had made it a 
rule never to jcjin the infidels in oj)posing the faithful; that he 
would not be allured into a deviation from the path of duty by 
their tmnptimg offers, and that he was re^^dy to stmid by the conse- 
qucnce^whieh might ensue from such a decision. Hafiz Rehmut 
made known to Shoojah-ad-Dowlah the propositions of the Mah¬ 
rattas, said Siat he would without delay j)rci)arc bis army to 
take the field, advised the Nawab [vizier] to lose no time in 
guarding the Ghauts, and concluded by re(piesting the return of 
lus bond, as the money, for the payment of whichishoojah-ud-Dow- 
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CHAP, the governor of IJonffal was desirous of enraffiii^, 
- altliouf>h lie felt that the question involved very 

lah had made liLyiself responsible, had not )’et been sent, nor could 
it he sujiposed that the Nawab [vizier] would now con.sider his en¬ 
gagement binding; as a ncccssjary consequence of which, his claim 
on Hafiz ceased. Shoqjah-ad-Dowlah dispatched Syyud Shah 
Muddun, as his vakeel, to cxjirestrh«w much he felt indebted to 
Hafiz for his eouduct on the occasion, to communicate to him the 
arrangements which had been made for the assembly of the army, 
and to jiromi-se the restitution of the bond as soon as the Mab- 
ra'ttas were defeated.” Pp. 107, 108. “ Hafiz Ilehmyt, with only 

two thousand men, marched to Asuojiorc; but in the evening he 
was joined by Mobiboolla Khan and Moostukeem Khan, with 
seven thousanu men, and during the night several other sirdars 
arrived; so that his force amounted to about twelve thousand 
horse and foot. Still the officers were unwilling to engage till a 
messenger arrive-.! fri)m Shoojali-ack-Powlah, to desire an imme¬ 
diate junction with his army, as he pro])oscd to attack the Mah- 
rattas without delap. The troops were immediately put in motion, 
and in the genera) action which ensued, the Mahrattas were com¬ 
pletely routed.” u’age 1()!>. “ On the return of Shoojah-ad-J)ow- 
lah to Oude, Hafiz sent MaJiomed Khan and Abdoollah Khan to 
demand the restitution of his bond. I’lie Nawab [vizier] denied 
having made any jiromise to restore it, or ha^ iiig authorized his 
vijkeel so to do. 'Phe agents of Hafiz urged the generosity of their 
master’s condutd in refu.sing the tem])ting offers which had been 
made to him by the Mahrattas, and produced the Nawab’s [vizier’s] 
letters, whereby he hound himself to abide by the engagements en¬ 
tered into by his vakeel; they therefore insisted that the vakeel 
should be called in, to declare whether or not he had, on the behalf 
of the Nawab [vizier], engaged to restore the bond as soon as the 
Mahrattas were defeated. Shah Muddun was accordingly sum¬ 
moned, iuid declared tha^,hc had made the promise Jjy authority 
from the Nawab [Hzier]. This the Nawab denied ; and Shall Mud¬ 
dun, indignant at being charged with falsehood, retorted it on Shoo- 
jah-ad-Dowlah. The agents of Hafiz .supported the Shah, and ex¬ 
pressed freely their opinions of the Nawab’s [vizier’s] duplicity, and 
the jiarties separated in anger. Mahomed Khan and Abdoollah Khan 
returned to Bm'ciUy, and reported the ill success of their mission ; 
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heavy responsibility. It ajijiears'not, ligwever, that 
a regard to tlu; justice of the project at all embar- 

but Hufiz did not find, it convenient to come to optfn rapture 
witl) the Nawab [vizier], and was tlicrcfore oblijjed to stifle his 
resentment. ”Pp. 110, 111. “Attliis time, Shoojali-ad-I )(.)\vlaii 
was engaged in an attempt to expel the Mahrattas from the per- 
gunnahs of Etawah and Slft‘k*iabad, to which Hafiz objected, 
stating that tlicse pergunnahs Jijd been given to his family by 
Ahmed Shah Oooranee; amS although by the chances of war he 
had been compelled to relinquish them for a tim^q yet that he had 
by no meaijjS given up his claim to tliem; that even at tills 
moment he had it in contenTplation to send a military force for 
the expulsion of tlic Mahratta aumil; and that Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah’s present conduct was highly ungenerous, and in¬ 
consistent with the friendship which had so long subsisted 
between them. The Nawab [vizier] rejilied, that the per¬ 
gunnahs in question liavinij,been conquereij^ ly the Malirattas, 
the claim of Hafiz, on the plea of a gift from the Shah, had 
entirely ceased ; that he felt himself as niuclrcit liberty to invade 
these pergunnahs as any other ])^rt of the Malu^tta territory, and 
that having been successful, be should not relinquish the coiupiest. 
Hafiz again urged the jioint in stronger terms ; when flie Nawab 
[Hzicr] told him, that he would consider about the restoration of 
tlie jiergunnalis, and in the meantime desired that Hafiz would dis¬ 
charge tlio balance of thirty-five lacs of rupees due on his bond ; Ivit 
this was merely to afford him a pretext for invading Kutheir, and for 
this jiurpose he began to assemble his army. As Hafiz Rehmut had, 
during the last few years, lost his best officers, and could place 
little confidence in those who remained, he was conscious of his 
inability to oppose Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, and therefore oifered to 
pay as much of the forty lacs as the Nawab [vizier] had paid to 
the Mahrattas ; but this proposition was rejected, and, with a 
British^forcr* in addition to his own, Shotqah-ad-Dowlah advanced 
to the jGranges. Puhar Sing, the dewan of Hafiz, strongly ad¬ 
vised his master not to risk a battle, and offered to find funds for 
the j)ayment t)f the thirty-five lacs of rupce.s, if Hafiz would permit 
him to wait on Colonel Champion, through whose mediation a 
reasonable period for discharging the debt might be fixed ; but 
Hafiz said, that as he had not the money, and as none of the sirdars 
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CHAP, rassed his coiisidemtion of its expediency. Tliis is 
- no uncharitalde surmise, for his reflections on tlie 

were willing to contribute towards the payment, he would not 
borrow, and was prepared to die in defence of his country. Puhar 
Sing again offered to ])roc,nrc the money from some Muhajins, 
but Hafiz would not consent, observing, that as he must die some 
time, he could not fidl in a better-cause.” Pages 112, ll.'l. 

The account of the native witness is very circumstantial, but 
there is no opportunity 'of subjecting him to cross-examination. 
Some cirrnmstance.s in liis narrative seem improbable, more 
eSj’pecially the presumption of Shah Muddun in aflirining that 
which his master denied, and, as it’would ai)j)ear, without any 
stronger motive than a regard for truth. In .some letters from Sir 
Robert Barker, written before the conclusion of the treaty above 
quoted, reference is made to a project eutertained by the \bzier 
of acting as a mediator between the Rohillas and the Mahrattas, 
his design being to obtain a large s,"m from the former, and to 
give a small one to the latter. In another letter, dated the lOtli 
May, 1773, Sir Rc-jert Barker says :—“ In consequence of tlie 
retreat of the M; ’irattas towards the Jumna, the Rohillas arc but 
little inclined to ^p?rform their agreements, and already begin to 
hesitate fJUm motives that-they deem the defence otfered their 
country by the English forces and the Vizier cfpially necc.ssary for 
the protection of his Excellency’s dominions, and that no terms 
of accommodation have been settled with the Mahrattas, by whicb 
oidy a permanent j>cace and security to their ])os.sessions can be 
insured to them ;—that the Mahrattas may return to them the 
next season, and with wpial projvriety demand the performance of 
their treaty with them for thirty-five lacs ; will we, in that case, be 
answerable to defend their jiossessions or procure an established 
peace between them and the Mahrattas ?” This seems to favour 
the native account of the transaction. The case is further em¬ 
barrassed by a statement of Colonel Champion, ma4c four days 
before the battle with the Rohillas, and which, moreover, is at 
variance with the assertion in the native account that Hafiz then 
refused to negotiate. Colonel Champion says :-n-“ Since my 
letter of the 17th to the Governor, Hafiz Rehmut has, by letter, 
cxpinsscd earnest inclinations to cornc! to an accommodation with 
the Vizier, whicb. ha-s been the cause of my halting here to-day. 
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subject are ujion record. He tlmuglit that tlid Ro- 
hillas were dangerous to the Vizier, “ the only useful 
ally of the Companythat they could* not be relied 
on to opjiose the'Mahrattas, but, on tlie contrary, 
were likely to join with that power in attacking 
Glide; that the acquisition of the Rohilla country 
would be very beni'ficial To th(‘ Vizier and the Com- 
jiany, inasmuch as it 'i'oifld strevigthen the frontier 
of till' former, without remhu-ing the country less 
acc(*ssibhte to the forces of the latti'r—would give 
the Vizier wealth, of which the Company might 
exjiect to jiartaki', and security, without dangerous 
increase of jiower. Lastly, he thought oi‘ forty lacs 
of riqiees, which tlic V^izier iiad promised as the 
immediate reward of tlie desired service, and of the 
advantage of having a. large portion i/tlie Conqiany’s 
army supported at the *‘»])ense of tli\ir ally, which 
while thus ceasing to be a charge upon tjie Com¬ 
pany’s tinances, would bi' “ emjiloyed usefully for 
their interests, and conveniently for keeping up its 
own discipline and practice in Avar.”* 

Still he hesitated : the circumstances of the times 
seemed to demand caution. He reminded the Board 

The Nabob [vizier] claims no less than two crores of rupees, and 
unless he greatly abates his demand, it is not likely that an ami¬ 
cable decision can take place.” How^ the forty lacs had become 
swelleiJ to two crores is not explained. * On the whole, this may 
be regSrded as a striking instance of the difficulty of ascertaining 
with exactnqgs the truth of the details of Oriental history. 

* See Minute of the President, Select Consultations, 26th 
Nov. 1773, published in Fifth Report of Committee of Secrecy, 
1782. 
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CHAP, of tile public cLiiHonr winch iirevailod at home, of 
VII 1 .' ^ 

- the notice which Indian affairs obtained in ])arlia- 

ment, and ot the avidity Avith Avhich the ministers 
of the TroAvn Avonld seize npon any false step in 
the ap])roaching negotiations for tlu' removal of 
the CompaiiA’s charter. With rc'ference to all 
these considerations, it was' tinally determimsl not 
to decline the iiiAritation of the Vizim-, bnt to 
give snch an ansAver as AAoidd ])robably induce him 
t(> AvithdraAv it.* The conduct of tlu' '"izi('r Avas 
nearly as undecided as that of the llritish (lovern- 
nient. Foi a time he retrained from furtlu'r calling 
on them; but, after a brief interAal, be laid claim to 
their assistance. The Finglish brigade, under Colonel 
Chani]lion, AA'as accordingly ]mt in motion; and on 
A.D. 1774 . the 23rd Ajirih'lTTT, gave battle to the Rohillas, 
and gained ^ com])lote victory ovct an army of 
about forty thousand men, commandml by Hafiz 
Ivchmut Khan. About two thousand of the ('uemy 
fi'll on the field; more than fifty pit'ces of cannon 
were taken, and standards without number. The 
Vizier manifested the most dastardly juisillaniniity. 
The night before the battle, lu' refused Colonel 
Chamjiion the use of some pieces of cannon for 
which he apjilied, and urged him to decline the fight. 
Finding the British commander im>xorablo on the 
last point, he jiroinised to support him with all 

* 'i’heo; had previously been some personal comigunication on 
the subject between the Vizier and the English governor; hut it 
had not produced any result, except a slight modification of the 
bfu'gain for the sale of the Emperor’s territories. 
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Ill's foiro, and especially with a Iwge body of carvalry, 
to act under Colonel Champion’s directions. In- 
sti'ad of this, he remained inactive at some distance 
from the hehl, suvrounded by his caviflry, and with 

a large train of artillery unemjiloyed, till the news 

« • 

of the t'lKnny’s defc'at reached him. His cavalry 
then moved with admiPable celerity, juished into the 
enemy’s camp, and cun’ifd off inimense plninhw, in 
tri'asure, elephants, camels, cam]) equijiage, and other 
eth'cts. »Th(‘ Conii)any’s troojis, justly indignant *it 
the condu(“t of those of the Vizier, are said to have 
exclaimed—“ VWi have the honour of ^le day, and 
these banditti the })rollts.”* 

The contest was now virtually decided. The ol)- 
stinate iletm-mination^of a chief, •named hYzoolla 
Khan, occasioiual the united arnjes to maki- a 
movement against him; lyit the business was settled 
by negotiation, and the Vizier was ])lacedju quiet 
])ossession of his new territory. Tlis acijuisition 
cannot be regarded in any other light than as an 
unrighti'ous conquest, and the English Governmeiit 
must bear their share of the guilt attemling it. In ex¬ 
tenuation, it has been urged that the Hohillas formed 
but a small ])ortion of the inhabitants of the country, 
that their ])os8ession of it was not of long standing, 
and that it had been acquired by the same nuains by 
whiejj it had been lost. All this*is true ; the llohillas 
were •enterprising Atfghan adventurers, who had re- 
<Iuced to .subjection a comi)aratively feeble Hindoo 

* Colouel Champion’s Letter to Governmeiit, 24tli April, 
1774. 
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population, who still constituted a vast majority of 
the iiihahitants of the country. Before the invasion 
of the Viziei, these were victims of Mahometan 
usurpation ; 'and after its success, they remained the 
same. But it does not ajipear that they invited fo¬ 
reign assistance to rid them of their first o])]iresso]’s, 
nor that they were in aity way benefited by the 
change. Consideration for fheir welhrre certainly 
formed no element in the calculations of either the 
X'izier or his Euro])ean ally. , 

While these transactions were taking place, the 
affairs of India wore discussed at home with an un¬ 
usual degree of interest and excitement. The Com¬ 
pany were unable to meet their engagements with 
the public, and were evem conpielled to a])])ly to 
Government ff r a loan. liorrowers are seldom 
regarded wit^. much faiiour; their errors never 
escape /‘ondemnation, and not imfrcijuently their 
misfortunes are converted into crimes. In this 
case, too, the public disappointment was great. The 
rfehes of India was a jdirase which had passed into 
a proverb, and the jiossession of a large portion of a 
country, which was supposed to overflow with wealth, 
was looked to as an infallible restorative of the 
dilapidated finances of Great Britain. It was as¬ 
tounding, therefore, to learn that, from some cause, 
the countless treasures of India did not fintj their 
way home—or, at least, not into the coffers of the 
Company; for it w^as a startling fact, tha^- while the 
Comjiany was needy and embarrassed, many who 
had entered their service poor, quitted it, not merely 
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with com])etont means of supporf, but with forJmies 
rivalliii]^ those of the most opukuit members of either 
the aristocraey or tlie monied interesl. These in- 
stances of well-requited service confirmed the belief 
in In<lian wealth—to the jiqj^ular mind it was still 
evident that India aboundcHl in riches, though, from 
soiTH! extraordinary ill f(*rt1nie, oi- ill mana,<>('ment, the 
Company <lid not suck-ee(l*in obtaining' their share. 
The envy exidted by these sudd('u yccpiisitions of 
opulence •■ml grandeur,^ addl'd to tlu' unfavourable 
fc'eling en^endereil by the ('mbarrassments of the 
Ciom])any, and the jtaidiament, the jiri'ss, itnd tlu; con¬ 
versation of men (d‘ all ranks and ])avties, femnd a 
never-failiu" sui)ply of matter ((U' discussion and in¬ 
vective in th(‘ altefred mismanafti'ment t)f the atfairs 
4)f India, and the enormous wt'altb brou'^ht fi-om that 
country by those who had* bei'ii otticj.dly couuecte<l 
with it. At no period before' or since; has th<i svdeject 
attracted see much interest. India, for the nu)st part, 
has been a word that has falle'ii em the' jeublic ear 
almost ludieeded. It was then invested with a s]»ell 
which commanded universal ;ittention, and e-on- 
vert6d it into the means of universal excitemeait. 

About the time that Hastings toeik possession of 
the seat of government at Calcutta, two committees 
were appointed ley the House of Commons to in- 
quire*intcr the affairs of the Eaft-India Comieany— 
the dlie secret, the other ojien.* The Company 

* The fact of two committees sitting contemporaneously on the 
same subject provoked the sarcasm of Burke. He said, on one 
occasion : “ Sir, when the Company is thus tender of cncroach- 
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proposed to send out a superintending commission, 
but a parliamentary negative prevented the accom¬ 
plishment of their inirpose. The ministers were 
ready to relieve the embarrassments of tlic Com¬ 
pany by a loan, but they A\ ere not less ready to taki^ 
advantage of their jiosition and that of the Com])any 
by ])rescribing their own terms. The claim of the 
CroAvn to four hundred thousand pounds per annum 
was to be sus])ended till the loan was repaid ; but, in 
other respects, the Company regardi'd the jtroposed 
conditions as harsh, and ewen as inconsistent with their 
corporate ri’ghts. Tlu'y resisted, but with the usual 
fortune of those who resist a ministerial majority. 


ing upon any of ou'r rights, is it not cruel, is it not ungenerous 
in administration to harass it with two committees—with a com¬ 
mittee of secrecy, founded on the principles of the Inquisition, 
and with a select) committee, which is declared hy one of its friends 
to be a mockery of the Company ? A gentleman who generally 
votes with the administration finds the bill to be illegal, inex¬ 
pedient, and alarming, and he finds the secret committee to be 
an inquisition, too rapid and violent in its motions. Another 
friend of the ministry declares the select committee so slow in its 
progress as to be a perfect mockerj. What is to become of the 
Company between both ? I protest I can compare them to nothing 
but a jack. The select committee is the slow-moving weight, 
the secret committee is the flyer, and what with the slow motion 
of the one, and the rapid motion of the other, the Company is 
eifectually roasted.” Sir William Meredith, in answer, said: 
“ The honourable gentleman compares the two committees to a 
jack. He says the secret one is like the flyer of the jaik, and 
the other like the weight. I agree with him in the simde, but 
draw a very different conclusion. Sir, between ponderous 
weight at one end, and the quick motion of the flyer, the dish is 
prepared, and rendered fit foi»digestion.”—Debate, ISth Decem¬ 
ber, 1772. 
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Tlio minister deelared that, tlK)uj^li the Cofnpany 
should decline the loan, parliament would, never¬ 
theless, interfere for the ref>'ulation (d* their affairs.* 
Parliament did interfere, and most ext'cmsively. The 
plan for a snporintendijipf commission had heen I’e- 
jected ; but it was not the intention of the minister to 
permit the governmefdAif India to remain as before 
—that which he li<i(l * fefiised the Gom]iany the 
power to do ho meant to do himself. The Com¬ 
pany had been occupied in preparing a plan 5br 
tlie improvement of the administration of justice 
in Bengal. This task, too, was seized by the minis¬ 
ter. The question of territorial right he express('<l 
himself unwilling to agitate ; but a series of resolu¬ 
tions, proposed in the House of Cdmmous by Gene¬ 
ral Burgoync, chairman of the select committee, 
were carried, the fii-st of which deCarc'd “ that all 
acquisitions made under the influence o^ military 
force, or by ti-eaty with foreign ]irinces, do of right 
liclong to the state.”f The views of the ministry 

* Speech of Lord North. 17th May, 1773. 

t The immediate and professed object of this lesolution was 
not the determination of the respective claims of the Company 
and the state—it was the first of three, based on the report of the 
committee, and intended primarily to apply to the conduct of 
Clive and others, who benefited irregularly by their connection 
with the f^vernment of Bengal. The second and third resolutions 
were,*“ 2nd. That to appropriate acquisitions so made to the pri¬ 
vate Anolument of persons intrusted with any civil or military 
power of fhe state is illegal. 3rd. That very great sums of 
money and other valuable property have been acquired in Bengal 
from princes and others of that co«ntry by persons intrusted with 
the military and civil powers of the state, which sums of money 
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were finally embodieil in a bill jn-escnitcd to parlia¬ 
ment. By this bilAlie governni ont of J^en;?al was 
to be vested iA a governor-g'eHeral and four eouneil- 
lors, and' to 'this authority the other presidencies 
were placed in subordination. A su 2 »reme court ot 
^ judicature was to be established at Calcutta, to con¬ 
sist of a chief justice and fhree puisne judges, who 
were to be nominated by 'tlnj Crown, but ])aid by 
the Coin^iany. The first governor-general and niem- 
beVs of council for Bengal w’ore to be iianigd in the 
act—they were to hold office for five years, and dur¬ 
ing that j)eiiod to be irremovable, excejit by tlu' 
Crown, on rejiresentation of the Court of Directors. 
Vacancies were to be su])p]ied by the court subject 
to the aj»})robation of the Crown. Other provisions 
afiecting tlu* constitution of the Conijiany and the 
rights of proprietors were, introduced. Cvery pro¬ 
prietor of £50(f stock had one vote in all jrroceedings 
of the Compiany, and no amount of stock entitled the 
holder to more. It was now projtosed to raise the 

and other valuable property have been appropriated to the private 
use of such persons.” On a subsequent day, a resolution, declar¬ 
ing that Lord Clive had obtained money to the amount of 
£•234,000, was moved and carried. It was proposed to follow 
this resolution by another of a condemnatory character, but the 
previous question was moved and carried; after which, the friends 
of Lord Clive succeeded in carrying a resolution, declaring “ that 
Robert Lord Clive did, at the same time, render great and-meri- 
torious services to the country.” 

Though Clive was thus relieved from all apprehension of penal 
visitation or pecuniary loss, the excitement of the inquiry, and the 
obloquy to which it exposed him, probably affected his mind. 
He died by his own hand a few months afterwards. 
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<luu]ifii atioii for voting to £1,000, and to give to 
holders of larger sums a plurality of votes ; £3,000 
was to entitle the jiossessor to two totes—£6,000 
to three—and £70,000 to four. 

These proposals were received by the Company 
with a storm of indignation. A petition to the 
House of Commons, coihplaining in strong -terms of 
various provisions in 4he*l?ill, w.as submitted to the 
proprietors, and, on a ballot, adojited by four hun¬ 
dred andpforty votes against fourteen. It denounced 
the bill as destructive of every privilege which the 
Comjiany enjoyed under the most sacrCd securities, 
and as alfording a ju'ccedent dangerous to the ])ro- 
perty of the peo]»le af large?; conijilained of tlje 
ap])ointment of ofllcers by ])arliani??nt, vested witli 
tlie whole! civil anel military autheerity of Jlengal, 
and with a |>ovver of su])e*'iutenelingyhe! other jeresi- 
dencies, which eefficers the Conijeany hael i^e) means 
of recallinei, anel ovei' whmn they cemhl exercise no 
real control, while the territeirial jiossessieens were, 
notwithstanding, declareel to be' still vesteel in the 
Com])any, anel prayed the Ilemse not to give! its 
sanction to an act wliich, uneler the ceileeiir eif regu¬ 
lating, woulel “ annihilate at once! the ])Owcrs of the 
Company, and virtually transfer them to the Crowni;” 
it represented the bill as destructive of the rights 
and interes.ts of the Company in many other re¬ 
spect*, and at the same time defective in many of 
the purposes for which it was declared to be framed, 
and as tending to destroy the liberties of the sub¬ 
ject by making an immense addition to the influence 
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of the Crown; deitrecated the forfeiture of fran¬ 
chise witliout proof of delincpicncy, and prayed to 
be heard by counsel against the bill. The corpora¬ 
tion of the city of London also petitioned against 
the bill, re])resontii)g it ,as of dangerous consequence 
to the franchises of every corporate body in the 
kingdom—jiroft'ssing to bO alarmed by such pro¬ 
ceedings, inasmuch as the’jn-'vileges of the city of 
London stood on the same security as those of the 
East-Tndia Company, and alleging that the. bill had 
been brought into the House with a degree of 
secrecy incoinpatible-with the ]n-ineiples of the con¬ 
stitution in matters of such i)ublic concern. Anotluir 
j)etition was presented from the ])ro))rietors holding 
a less amount of’stock than £"i,000, and who would 
be disfranclijsed by the bill if it should pass into a 
law. Tho^y uiged the hardshij) of de[)riving them of 
a valuable right without just cause, and denied that 
their disfranchisement would have the effect of suj)- 
pressing collusive transfers. The Company were 
heard by counsel against the bill as they had ])raycd, 
but the eloquence of the bar seldom shakes th<! 
influence of the Treasury-bench. The bill passed 
the Commons and was sent to the Lords. The 
Company again petitioned—were again heard by 
counsel, but with no greater effect than in the lower 
House. The bill became law, but the hostile senti¬ 
ments of a considerable number of peers wece re¬ 
corded in two protests. 

Besides the provisions already noticed, the act 
contained many others of greater or loss importance. 
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Among them was one requiring •twelve montliS’ j)os- 
session of stock, instead of six, as a qualification for 
voting in general courts. By anothlu', it was en¬ 
acted that the directors should he ele<de<I for four 
years in place of one, and that omvi’ourth })art of 
the entire number should be renewed annually. It 
also j)rovided, that all tht* Company’s correspondence 
relating to civil aii4 ifiMitary .allairs, the govern¬ 
ment of the country, or the administration of thci 
revenue*, should be laid before one of His Majesty’s 
secretaries of state. The receijit of ])resents by 
servants, either of the Ci'owu or the Ct)nq)aiiy, was 
prohibited; and the governor-general, councillors, 
and judges, were restrained from entering into trade, 
or deriving ])rofit froin it. 

The changes effi'cted by this act may now bo 
judged, with a coolness* which neithei’ those by 
whom it was introduced, nor those by whqm it was 
opposed, could j) 0 ssess. Tin; prohibition of the re- 
cca'])t of presents was unquestionably good, but the 
Company were quite as willing as the legislature to 
enforce this. Not less beneficial was tlie jtrovision 
restricting those by whom the government was ex¬ 
ercised from engaging in trade; but this, too, was 
in accordance with the view of the Company. In 
reference to the change of circumstances, it was not 
unreiuisonable that the j)olitical correspondence of 
the Company should be brought to the knowledge 
of the ministers of the Crown. The Company were 
no longer a mere commercial association; they had 
to administer the affairs of a great kingdom. The ho- 
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nour of tlieBritishCrown and of tlicBritish nationwas 
involved in their ])erforinance of this duty, and they 
might pro])erly be called ujHtn to shcAv that it uns 
well j)crfdnne'd. The cliangcin the period for which 
the directors wei’c chosen to serve was not luisup- 
ported by reason. A tenure of office confined to one 
year is too brii'f to encourage' the exercise of firm¬ 
ness, vigour, and indoj)en('it'nc(,i. Its tendency is to 
promote vacillating councils, and so short a term 
AViis, moreover, singularly ill adajited to the-peculiar 
circumstances of the 1‘last-lmlia Coinjiany. At the 
tinu' uinh.'r consideration, a year barely suffici'd for 
the transmission of a despatcli to or from India, and 
the receipt of an answc'r. The cx|)ediency of the 
judicial changes is less a]»])ar<'nt. Some change was 
umloubtedly called for; but it has often bei'ii doubted 
whether the new court of j.u«ti<‘e <-stablished by this 
act was iuhijited to the stati' of socii'ty in which it 
w^as erecttsl. Its actual working will hereafter be 
seen. The practice of collusive transfers was a 
monstrous evil, calling loudly for remedy. The 
Comjiany were not insensible of this, and the sub¬ 
ject had given rise to much discussion in their 
courts, before the legislatuie interfered. It w'ould 
perhajis be too much to affirm, that the regulations 
affecting the right of voting have entirely jmt an 
end to the practice ; • and it may be vain to exnect 
that any legislative enactments can effect thitf- de¬ 
sirable object. If, however, with regard, to some 
parts of this act, doubts may be entertained, there 
is at least one upon which no doubt can exist; it is 
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that which |^ave to parliament‘the j)Ower of'nomi- 
natiiij^ the first goveruoi'-gencral and members of 
conncil. 0])iiiions may diller as to Ihe best mode 
of appointing siich functionaries, but few persons 
will deny that tlu^ nif)do a(J()])t(‘d in this case was 
among tlu' worst. The nomination of men to oftiee 
by parliament is an exercise (tf ])ower without re- 
S])onsibility. The mii»isters of the Crown are respon¬ 
sible for their acts—the East-lndia Com])any, or 
any similar body exercising political ])ow(m-, is also 
res[)onsible—but the responsibility of ])arliament to 
itself is absurd, and (‘ven unintelligible. An ap- 
]iointment by ])arliament is an aj)])ointment by the 
majority in parliament; and an ap])ointment by the 
majority in parliament is virtually an ap])ointment 
made by the ministry for the time being, but di¬ 
vested of that responsibility which,, in the ordinary 
exercise of their patronage, they incur. Whatever 
nssults follow, tin? ministers can neither be ]mnish(>d 
nor censured; the choice was not theirs, but that 
of parliament; and while thus (mabled to elude n?- 
sjamsibility, they have an o])]Kirtnnity of covertly 
securing an object which it might neither be safe 
to attempt openly, nor ])racticabl(? to obtain if so 
attempted. 

With this act begins a new ora in the history of 
the Kast*India Com})any. The ]>roceedings of the 
new Ifovernment will be detailed in another chap¬ 
ter. Tlct'e it is only nec(?ssary to observe, that 
Warren Hastings, then the actual governor of Ben¬ 
gal, was named as the head of the now government. 
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Mr. Barwcll, a civil* servant of the Company, and 
then in India, was nominated one of the council. 
The remaining councillors were, General Claveriiig, 
Colonel Monson, and Mr. Philij) Fi’aucis, all of them 
at the time in England. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The members of eftuncil who-liad to jiroceed from chap. ix. 
Eii|T|aH(l, as well as the eliief jusliee and jaiisius 
Judges (fi' the Supremy Court of Judicature, arrived 
at Calcutta in October, 1774, and on the lilst of a. d. 1774 . 
that month the now government was ’[)ublicly pro¬ 
claimed. The Court of Directors had framed, for 
the guidance of the ji’overnor-general and council, 
a very long and minute code of mstructions, com¬ 
mencing with an injunction to preserve harmony. 

Rut from the moment at which tlie voyagers sot 
foot on the shore of Rengal, it was evident that 
there was but small ground for hoping that the good 
advice of the Court would be follow'ed. Tlie re- 
ce])tion given by the governor-general to his new 
associates was in their judgment deficient in resj)ect, 
for though they received a salute from the battery, 
it consisted of only seventeen guns, whereas they 
were of opinion that they were entitled to twenty- 
one. The minds of all jiarties were probably well 
l)repftre(T for hostility. The Voice of Hastings had 
])revfously been all-powerful, and he could scarcely 
expect t(? retain in the new council the command¬ 
ing influence which he had previously enjoyed. He 
consequently regarded his new coadjutors with little 
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CHAP. IX. good-Vill, while of tiieir capacity for office he formed 
no favourable judgment. “ He seems, without 
doubt,” says Lis biograidior, “ to have entertained 
but an indifferent opinion of the fitness of the in¬ 
dividuals selectc^d to work out the new system: he 
more than insinuates as much in his confidential 
communications witli his friends.”* On the other 
hand, the new members of cc imcil were impressed 
witli a high sense of their own dignity, selected as 
they had been by no less an authority ■‘ban the 
voice of ])arliam(!nt to assist in restoring to ordei- 
and prosperity the embarrassed affiiirs of Great Bri¬ 
tain in tlie East. Their minds, too, a]i])ear to liave 
been filled to overflowing with the ])revai]ing im¬ 
pression of universal misgovermnent in India, and 
the elements of discord were thus abundant. They 
soon began to ferment. Mr. Harwell Avas in the 
interior, and till his arrival the jniblic business and 
the angry passions of the membei’s of the govern¬ 
ment alike had rest. The accession of the absent 
councillor set both in motion. The governor-gene¬ 
ral laid before the board a minute, containing a re¬ 
lation of the ]U'inci])al events of his own adminis¬ 
tration, and an ex}»osition of the existing state of 
the Company’s affairs. The Rohilla war and the 
Company’s relations with the Vizier necessarily 
formed jirominent t(,pics in this paper, and ort of 
these arose the first exjilosion of ill-feeling. Hastings 
had prevailed upon the Vizier to receive at his court 

* Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Warren Hast¬ 
ings, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, vol. i. page 451. 
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a British resident, and a gentleman named Middle- chap. ix. 
ton had been a|)i)ointed to the ofliee. Between the 
resident and the governor many co«nnmmcatious 
had passed, which' the latter had not -subraifted, and 
did not inti'nd to submit, to his colleagues. General 
Claveriug called for this correspondence, as well as 
for any of a similar nahire between the governor 
and Colonel Chain])i^n. 'Hastipgs answerecl, that 
he Avould lay before the board extracts of all ])arts of 
the letters, both of tlu' resident and Colonel Cham- 
])ion, which relati'd to jniblic allairs ; but as the letters 
might, and he believed did, contain things not ])ro- 
])er for public record, he declined submitting them 
entire. The general ]iersisted, and Avas suj)]»orted 
by Colonel Monson ainl Mr. FrancJV;. Hastings re¬ 
corded a dissent from the decision of tin'majority— 
his three o])]>onents ])rok*sted against his dissent, 
and within a Aveek aftc'r the proclamatio]|j of the 
new government its members Avere engaged in bitter 
strife and fierce recrimination. The governor-ge¬ 
neral continued immovable in his determination not 
to lay before the board the Avhole of the corrcs])ou- 
dence. Ilis opponents no less obstinately adhered 
to their demand for its production ; but as they had 
no means of enforcing the demand against the 
will of Hastings, they of necessity were forced to 
submit. They had, however, an* expedient by which 
they fould annoy the governor-general, if they could 
not conquer him. Colonel Monson suggested the re- 
eal of Mr. Middleton. General Clavoring and Mr. 

Francis supported the proposal—Mr. Harwell took 
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CHAP. IX, part vrith the goveinor-general, but the former three 
constituting a majority of the board, their \'iews 
necessarily picvailed, and a resolution for the recal 
of the resident at the court of the Vizier was passed. 
Another resolution followed, directing Mr. Middleton 

I *■ 

to bring with him the whole of his correspondence 
during his residence at the coiu-t of Oude, in¬ 
cluding all that the go’vernrr-general had refused. 
The next subject of discussion was the choice of a 
successor to Mr. Middleton. Hastings was requested 
to nominate some person, but declined. Geiu'ral 
Clavering then proposed that the duties of the resi¬ 
dent should be transferred to Colonel Champion, the 
officer commanding the brigade on service in Oude. 
Mr. Baiwell objected to the office of resident being 
united with the chief military command, and the go¬ 
vernor agreed in the objection ; but Colonel Monson 
and Mr Francis sup]iorting General Clavering, his 
resolutif)n w^as carried. Hastings w'as subjected to 
the mortification of being instructed to write to the 
Vizier, apprizing him of the removal of a resident 
whom the WTitcr wished to countenance, and of 
the appointment of a successor to whom ho had ob¬ 
jected ; but he had the satisfaction of again record¬ 
ing his dissent. The next movement of the ojipo- 
sition ]>arty in the council was to propose an imme¬ 
diate demand for the forty lacs which the Vizi u* had 
engaged to pay, and for such further sums as might 
be due from that prince. This demand<w’as to be 
made by Colonel Champion, and it was proposed to 
instruct him, that if all the money could not be had. 
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he was to obtain as much as possible, and security 
for the remainder; that if the demand should bo 
resisted, he was to protest, and within fourteen days 
retire into the Company’s territory, unless there 
were difficulty or danger in. such a step; that in 
any case, after tlie nc'gotiations should b(^ concluded, 
lie should withdraiv his force within the limits of 
the province of Oudt^ abH unless its continuance 
should be required for the defence of the original 
dominiowi of the Vizier, or of Korah and Allahabad, 
return with it to cantonments at Dinapore. These 
proposals were opposed by the governor-general and 
Mr. Harwell, anda war of minutes ensued, consuming 
much time and covering a vast mass of pa]ier, but 
ending, as it must have been foreseen by all jiarties 
that it would end, in the triumph of Hastings’s op- 
])onents. The combatant# now resojved to a]>peal 
to their superiors. On the 3()th November, only 
forty-one days after the landing of the now council¬ 
lors had been announced, by what they regarded as 
the stinted measure of honour conveyed by seven¬ 
teen discharges of artillery, they laid before the 
board a letter which they had prepared for trans¬ 
mission to the Court of Directors. It consisted of 
no less than seventy-four paragraphs, some of them 
of considerable length, and all full charged with 
dimuinciadous of the governor-general’s jxiliey. This 
<locunfent was [irepared with a view to its being 
perused by other parties than those to whom it was 
addressed. In a note which accoinjianied the de- 
b' ery of the letter to the board, the framers of it 
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CHAP. IX. obsefve, “ the whole of the papers, as they a])])re- 
hcnd, must, in obedience to the act of parliament, be 
transmitted l*y the Court of Directors to one of llis 
Majesty's principal secretaries of 'state.” 

The members of the council of Bengal could not 
directly address the ministers of the Crown—at 
least, they could not oflicially address them; but 
there can Ix' little doubt that this letter was in¬ 
tended for the ministry, though ostensibly addressed 
to another authority.* "Jlie goveruor-gcaa'ral, like 
his adversaries, laid his case before the ('ourt of Di¬ 
rectors in if se])ai’ate communication, and the Court 
were thus (,'nlightened by three sets of des])atches on 
the same subject — one from the governor-general 
and council in' the usual form, another from the 
governor-general only, and .a third from thi'ee mem¬ 
bers of the council. Mpi Barwell, though agreeing 
with tlie governor-general, declined to become a 
])iirty to his appeal. Kegiirding such communica¬ 
tions as irregular ami im])ro])er, he contented him¬ 
self with recording a minut(^ expressing that opinion, 
and stating his general concurrence in the views of 
the governor-general. 

Whatever o])inion might be fomied of the justice 
or policy of the Rohilla war, whatcwcr views might 
be entertained of the disposition of the Vizier to 
fulfil his engagements, the course forced "upen the 
governor-general by the majority of the counfcil was 

* Both parties probably addressed the ministers privately. 
Hastings certainly did. See a Letter from him to Lord North, 
in Gleig’s Memoirs, vol. i. page 471. 
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obviously unwise. It was the dietifte, not of a cool and chap, ix 
deliberate consideration of tbe circumstances of the 
case—not of an honest judgnieiit, sound i^r unsound— 
but of blind passion and headlon t? wilful ness. llad the 
measures of the council been a(;ted upon in the tcunia-r 
in which they were conceived, and had they been 
(aicountered by tbc; Vmi^r in a like temper, there 
would have been no cl*oice*but to abandon so much 
of the debt as the Vizier might decline to ])ay, or 
to enforce the demand by the sword. A variety of 
circumstances combined to avert such an (‘xtremity. 

The Vizier had begun to diminish his ’debt. Mr. 
Middh'ton, on obeying the call for his return, brought 
with him fifteen lacs. Eight moi-e were obtained 
through other channels; the rimiaiTider of the ac¬ 
count was to be settled, not with the Vizier, but 
with his successor. The Imalth (»f Slu)ojah-ad-l)ow- 
lah had for some tinui been declining, and *'arly in 
February, 1775, he died, lie was succeediid in the A. D. i77r> 
])ossession of his dominions by his son, Azolf-al- 
Dowlah, who also, after much negotiation and with 
some difKcultv, was ultimately recognizc'd by the 
Emperor as his Vizier. This honour, however, was 
not attained by the prince till fourteen months after 
the death of his father. 

Various minor disjmtes in the council must be 
passe(>ov(?r. The death of the Vizier gave occasion 
to a qfiarrel of greater dignity and im|)ortance. The 
majority ii» the council, (jeiieral Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr. Francis, chose to consider all tlu; 
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CHAP. IX. obligations by whi'ch tbe British (lovernmcnt was 
conncctc'd M'ith the late Vizier as merely personal— 
consequent]v\is terminated by the d(!ath of the party 
with whom tlu>y were contracted; and they regarded 
that event as affording an o]»])ortunity of making a 
better bargain with the Vizim-’s sncci'ssor. Mi*. 
Brist(»w Avas a])])ointed rbsident at the court of 
Oude, and by him a friaily Avas concluded, by 
Avhich the ncAV Sonbahdar agreed to siirremhu- 
to the British (btveriimeut Benares .and certain 
other districts, Avhich the three memlKu-s of coun¬ 
cil rejiorted Avould ]>roduce an annual revi'mie 
of tAventy-tAA'o lacs; and also to ])ay for the aid of 
the English brigade, Avhen stationed Avith him, fifty 
thousand rupees })er annum more than his ]*ia'(le- 
cessor had undertaken to pay. The framers of this 
treaty (!vince«l a tender .egard for their successors 
in office, by relieving them from any difficulty as to 
the duration of the engagemmit. The obligation of 
the English authoriti(‘S to respect tlu^ provisions of 
the treaty AA'as expressly limited to the life of Azoff- 
al-Dowlah. This considerate ])rovision is the more 
rem<arkab]e, as the majority of the council under 
whom the tre.aty Avas concluded do not .appear to 
have felt any difficulty in relieving themselves from 
all regard to the treaty concluded by the government 
which preccdiHl thdirs with the Vizier. 

The three councillors were greatly proud’of the 
achievement of this treaty. “ The me.isure,” said 
they, “ is strictly and exclusively ours : the original 
jilan was opposed in every stej) by the governor- 
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general and Mr. Barwell.”* lla*stings accorded his chap. ix. 
conviction that it was not hononrablo to, extort 
from the jtrince “ concessions inconsishwit with onr 
fonner treaties, to wltich the necessity of his situa¬ 
tion alone obliged him, hovever unwilling, to sub¬ 
mit,”! and the judgment of posterity must confirm 
the sentence. Remarkable indeed it is, that the 
men who were so kt'^ily alive 40 the; iuj'ustice of 
the Rohilla war, should themselvc'fi conceive an^l 
carry int*? elfi'ct an act.of (hdiberatc' injustice to an 
ally, on the vm-y s])ot when? they had ju-oclaimed 
tlKunselves the (•hami)ions of righteousness, and 
while the ink was scarcely dry with which they had 
recorded their abhornuice of the crooked policy of 
their colleague and jn-esident. Such a circumstance 
pours a stn'am of light upon their pertinacious op- 
]H)sitiou to every act of thb governor,* and renders it 
im])ossible for the most extended charity to attri¬ 
bute it to any jnire or honourable motive. 

Hitherto the differences between the two parties 
in the council had reference to matters of ])ublic 
policy. The rancour of tlndr animosity was now to 
be influenced by the investigation of charges affect¬ 
ing the personal integrity of the governor-gem'ral. 

His accusers were many, his enemies in the council 

well disposed to listen to them—but Hastings denied 
• • • 

* A(J|dress from General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. 

Francis, to the Court of Directors, 21st November, 177.5. Ap¬ 
pendix 157 to*the Fifth llcjmrt of the Committee of Secrecy, 1782. 

t Observations on Minute of Genend Clavering, Colonel Mon¬ 
son, and Mr. Francis, by Governor-general, in Appendix 157 to 
Fifth Report. 
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CHAP. IX. their ri<?ht to institute such inquiries, and claimed 
the privilej^e of dissolving any meeting of council in 
which such-''questions were entered upon. This 
claim his ojiyxments resisted, and on his quitting the 
chair on such occasions, they placed in it one of 
their own nunilier, and continued their inquirii’S. 
Ch.arges were preferi-ed hy the Ranee of Bnrdwan 
involving the governor-gent ral. Ids banyan, and 
several other .Enrojiean and native functionaries. 
These accusations appear to have been snjvported by 
little or no evidence desi-rving of credit, and almost 
the only ground for attaching any weight to tln-m 
was furnished by Mr. Rrahain, a servant of the Com¬ 
pany, and one of the accused partii-s, who, as a jm'- 
lindnary to inquiry, demanded that the Ranee should 
give security for the jiayment of a jienalty in case 
she should fail in establishing In-r charges. From 
anfithei. (piarter, a charge was made of corruyition in 
the fonjdarry of Ilooghly, in which it was alleged 
that the governor-general parti(-ijiated. I'he party 
by whom the charge was brought forward was anx¬ 
ious to obtain the office of foujdar for himself, and 
oflercd to undertake it at half the salary then jiaid. 
The fonjdar was summoned to answer for his con¬ 
duct, but either from conscious guilt or personal 
scruple, he objected to be examined on oath. The 
governor-general defended him ; but this, prf.bably, 
only furnished .an additional reason for visiting his 
contumacy with severity. He was dismissed from 
his office, but his accuser did not benefit, as he had 
hoped, by the result. The conduct of Hastings in 
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refusin'^ to defbnd liiniself’ iigainst tlicso charges, or CHAP. ix. 
to ])enBit tlieni to be in<iiiii'C(l into by tbo board of 
wliieli bo ivas tlu* lioad, has lioi'ii rogar^od as'alford- 
iiig ))rosuiU]>tiou of Ids guilt. But itf may 1 h‘ sufli- 

cicntly accounted for upon other motives. It might 

• * 

arise from an honest conviction that it was incon¬ 
sistent with the dignTtj of his office to. re]>ly to 
charges vvldcli lic‘ (h'cl^red•founded in tidsehood and 
forgmy. It might lie attributable to a, lielief that the 
council v^^ls not :i, )>roper tribunal for the investigation 
of such charges, or a. conviction that from his asso¬ 
ciates he had little chance of an impartial decision. 

It might have its origin in constitutional hanghtiness 
of tem])er, of which Hastings ha<l more than an 
ordinary share. On tl!e other hamlT it is not neces¬ 
sary to snpposi; that the majority in tlu' council 
either suborned or encouraged false evidmice, know¬ 
ing or believing it to be such. Tlu'ir hatred of the 
governor-general led them hastily to listen to any 
imj)utations against him, and to estimate the truth 
of the charges by their jiassions, not their judgment. 

They had little or no exjierience of the native 
character—they knew not with what facility false 
charges are manufactured in India—with what inge¬ 
nuity su]i])orted—with what ])ertinacity maintained. 

I’hey might know something of tin; feeling which 
leads*the worldly wise to woo the smile of new¬ 
born •[lower by insulting or [lersecuting those over 
whom it has trinmidied, for this feeling exists and 
ojierates to a greater or less degree in all countries 
and states of society; but they did not know the 
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CHAP. IX. extent to wbich it 'prevails in India, nor the fearful 
forms in whicli it is sometimes indulged. The go¬ 
vernor-general was now governor only in name. The 
natural influimee of his position was destroyed, and 
the fact of his having a easting vote in an assembly 
of five availed nothing, where three systematically 
and invariably voted togetluT, and always in o])po- 
sition to the chaip To thn quickness of native 
])erceptioii this state of things afforded an index 
pointing out the ])ath to success. Whoever sought 
to recommend himself to the majority in council 
attacked tlK* governor-general. Whoever had an 
object to gain, which, under other circumstances, 
might be regarded as hojieless, saw in the evil ])as- 
sions vhich disrractc'd the council the means of 
gratifying his vishes. Wlna'ver bore enmity to the 
governor-genei-al readily disci'rned that this was the 
time to /^eek revenge. 

One of the charges which ])ress most lu'avily on 
the character of Hastings, arose out of the extra¬ 
ordinary a]q»ointment of Munny lleguni to the 
guardianshij) of the infant Nabob. In the exami¬ 
nation of her receipts and disbursements, a large 
sum was discovered to be unaccounted for. The 
Jfegum was placed under restraint, and an inquiry 
instituted into the defalcation ; when she stated that 
a considerable sum had been paid to the govirnor- 
general. That something was given and reieived 
was not denied, but it was alleged to. have been 
])aid on account of extraordinary expenses incurred 
by the governor-general’s residence at Moorsheda- 
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bad, and to bo sanctioned by custom. It liatl for chap. ix. 
some time been clearly the intention of tlie Court 
of Directors that their servants sliouljJ^ receive no- 
thing beyond their regular and aiitlforized* emolu¬ 
ments, and the plea of (‘ustom is a, ]>oor one when 
placed in ojijiosition to duty.* "Die Iransaction 
acquires a darker hue Trfuu the extraordinary clia- 
racter of the appoiutiseirt* in wjiich it originated. 

Opinions may indeed dill'er as to tlu' (‘xteiit of 
Hastings’^ culpability, but be must be a warm 
jiartizan indeed who will go the length of (h'claring 
that the hands of the governor-general'wm-e alto¬ 
gether clean. If he v^T‘re entitled to any extra allow¬ 
ance w’hile at Moorshedabad, lu' sliould have drawn 
such allowance openly.*aud l)rougbt*it to account in 
the ordinary way; while tlie sum rt'ceived from 
Munny Ilegum. if the r('cv>i]»t werc^ ^])ro]KT, should 
have been carried to tin; credit of the Ciiinjiany. 

If he had no claim to additional allowances, there is 
nothing to discuss, and his conduct is without even 
the shadow of excuse. 

The charge of taking money from Munny 
lleguin was originally jireferred by the acute and 
profligate Nuncomar. On the 11 th March, 1777), A. D 177 :>. 
Mr. Francis informed the board that he had that 

* Hastings was bound by covenant not to receive presents. T'wo 
of his predecessors had bound themselves 1)^ oath. Clive framed 
an oatlf to be taken in the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta by the 
governor, anc^took it himself. It was also taken by Mr. Verelst. 

It is remarkable that Hastings did not take it; but it is fair to 
state that it was not taken by his immediate predecessor, Mr. 

Cartier. 
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CHAP. IX. tnoriling been visited by tliis extraordinary person, 
who had delivered to him a ]>ajier, addressed to 
the governoiv and eonneil, and demanded of liim, 
:is a duty belonging to his office as a councillor of 
the state, to lay it before the board. Mr. Francis 
added, thaf he thought he could not, consistently 
with his duty, refuse to "'reccMvi; a pa])('r from a 
pcTSon of Nnneonjar’s raiih.* but that he was nn- 
ac(|nainted with the contents of it. He had, how¬ 
ever, some suspicion as to its tenonr. F accost'd 
the gtivernor-general of receiving bribes to a vast 
amount; among other instanct's, he was charged with 
taking two lacs and a half of rupees froni JMunny 
Begum, and something moi'e than a lac from Nun- 
comar himst'lf, as the consideration I'or the arrange¬ 
ment which placed his son (loodias in office. On a 
future day, another connvumication from Nnnconiar 
was projluced and read, but it ctnitained nothing but, 
assurance's of the writt'v’s veracity. Cohtnel Monson 
then moved that Nnneomar should lie calh'd before 
the board, to substantiate his charge. The motion 
was o])j)osed by Hastings, and his reasons for oppos¬ 
ing it were recorded in a, somewhat angry minute. 
“ Before the question is ]>ut,” he saiil, “ I declare that 
I w'ill not suffer Nuncomar to apjiear before the board 
as my accuser. I know wdiat belongs to the dignity 
and character of ihe first member of this afimkiistra- 
tion. T will not sit at this board in the character of a 
criminal, nor do I acknowledge the members of the 
board to be my judges.” He then adverted to the 
unremitting hostility which he had encountered in 
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the tlireo nicmboi-s of eoiincil (»])posc‘(I to h«n— 
hostility first iiiiuiifested in opposition to his jniblic 
nets, ainl .subseqnently in ])ersonaI attaclvs upon him ; 
and, after shortly glaneiii" at some f«iiner t-harijces, 
dwelt at length iijion Mr. Francis's conduct inbring- 
ing forward those of Nimcomar. “ Mr. J^’rancis,” he 
said, “ has declared tlfal'P he was calh'd njam by 
Jtajah Nnneomar, as a 4 lnfrv»belonging to his oilici^ as 

a councillor of this state, to lay tin; ])achet which con- 

« 

tained th^m (the accusations) lad’ore tln^ board ; that 
he conceived that he could not, consistently with his 
duty, refuse such a letter, at the instance'•id'a ]>erson 
of theKajah's rank,and did accordingly receive it, and 
laid it before the board, declaring, at tin' same time, 
tliat he was nnac((uairda'd with tlnf conti'iits of it. 
1 bc'lieve that tin* ('ourt of Directors, and those to 
whom thesi! nroci'edings shall bi' made knowui, will 
think dilferently of this action of Mr. Francis ; that 
Nuncornar was guilty of great insolence and ilisre- 
spect in the demand which he made of Mr. h’rancis ; 
and that it was not a duty belonging to the office 
of a councillor of this state, to make himself the 
carrier (»f a letter, which would have been much 
more pro])erly connnitted to the hands of a ])('on or 
hircurrali, or delivered by the writt'r of it to the 
secretary himself. Mr. Francis has acknowledged 
that ke ftjiprehendod in general that it contained 
some Tiharge against me. If the chargt! was false, 
it was a libel; it might have been false for any thing 
Mr. Francis could know to the contrary, since he 
was nnacquaintt'd with the contents of it; in this 
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CHAP. IX. instatRcc, tlierefore,^ he incurred the liazard of pre¬ 
senting a liliel to the board—tliis was not a duty 
belonging to his ofticc as a councillor of state.” 
Hastings tllcn- stated, that he had expected such an 
attack upon him; that he had seen a ])a])er, con¬ 
taining many accusations against him, which he w'as 
told M’as carried to Colonel Monson by Nuncomar, 
who was, moreover, employed for some houi’s in 
])rivate, exjilaining to the colonel the nature of the 
charges. A translation of this paper Ifasliugs pro¬ 
duced, and desired it to be recorded. He chargc'd 
his op|)onei)ts with being ])arties to the accusations 
of which they asserted their right to be judges, and 
then jiroceeds thus :—The chief of this administra¬ 
tion, 3 "our superior, gentlenien, apjiointed by the 
legislature itself, shall I sit at this board to be 
arraigned in the ])resencp of a wretch whom you 
Avell know to be tlie basest of mankind ? I believe 

r 

1 need not mention his name, but it is Nuncomar. 
Shall I sit to hear men, collected from the dregs 
of the jieople, give evidence at his dictating against 
my character and conduct? I will not. You may, 
if you ])lease, form yourselves into a committee for 
the investigation of these matters in any manner 
w’hich you think ])roper; but I will rcjieat, that I 
will not meet Nuncomar at the board, nor suffer 
Nuncomar to be examined at the board, 'iioh have 
you a right to it—nor can it answer any othei pur- 
})ose than that of vilitying and insulting me to 
insist upon it.”* Colonel Monson called for the 
* Minute recorded 13th March, 1775. 
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name of Hastings’s informant as to tlic alleged "visit 
of Nmieomar to him. Hastings refused to give it, but 
referred to Mr. Harwell to confirm his statement as 
to the existence of such a re])ort. Mt. Hartvel! did 
confirm it; when Colonel Monsoii declared, that ho 
had never seen any pa])er in the Persian or any 
(‘ountry language, which •contained any accusation 
against the governor-giuit’itil; hut it is observable, 
that he did not deny having held intercourses with 
Nuncoma*. He a])]»eared, however, to think his 
disclaimer very coni])lete; for he prefaced it with 
the sarcastic remark, that he presumed •“ an asser¬ 
tion even from tlie governor-general himself” would 
“ have no more weight or influence in the o])inion 
of the world than from a juivate iflmnber” of the 
“board.” This will illustrate the tone and spirit in 
which the ])roceedings of-the government of Cal¬ 
cutta were then carried on. Tlu' motion, tln^jf Nun- 
coinar be called before the board, was of course <*ar- 
ri('d. The governor-gimeral declared the council 
dissolved, and d(*j)arted. Mr. Harwcdl followed his 
example. The remaining memlx'rs denied that an 
adjournment could take place but by a vote of the 
majority. Cmieral Cdavering took the chair, and 
the three associates jtroceeded to examine Nunco- 
niar. After he retired, a messenger was sent to 
Hastings, ‘apprizing him of the •fact, and inviting 
him to*resume the chair. Hastings refused to re])ly 
to this, as A message from the board ; but sent his 
compliments to General Clavering, Mr. Monson, 
and Mr. Francis, and begged to decline meeting 
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CHAP. IX. tlieni ill eouiicil ut-so late an liour, and ivlioii it was 
not ])ossil)l(‘ (o assoniblo a full lioard, from Mr. Rar- 
woll hdino- i>/)no into tlio country; but expressod a 
Jio]>o of meeting' tliciu in the revenue dejiartnient 
on tile I’oJJouin^’ day. 7’be next st(‘j» o/' the majo¬ 
rity was, to pa^^s a residution, declariu^i;’ that it aj)- 
peared tliat luomw to the aiiiount of tliree lacs and 
fifty-four thousand rupees’diad been received by the 
governor-general in the manner di'scribed by Nun- 
comar, and that such money of right belonged to 
tli(‘ East-lndia Comiiany—a resolution naturally 
enough bdJowed by auotlier, calling u|)on the go¬ 
vernor-general to ])ay tlu‘ amount into tlu- Coni- 
jiany’s treasury for their use. The secretary convt'yed 
these resolutions to Hastings, who refused to receive 
or to give any answer to them. Another n'solution 
was tlu'ri'upon ])ussed, that the |)roceiMlings should 
be transmitted to the ComjtaiiEs attorm>y, for the 
])ur]iose of being submitted to counsed for their 
ojiinion how to jiroceed for the recovi-ry of the 
moiK'y. On a futui'c day, it was resolved to sum¬ 
mon certain witnesses: Hastings advised them not 
to attend. The majority resolved that the refusal 
was a high indignity to the board, d’hc' govcaaior- 
general once mori' declared the board dissolved, 
and retired; wbereujion those who remained ])assed 
a resolution, declaEng that the board was not dis¬ 
solved. The secretary wtis ordered to summon the 
contumacious witnesses, but they were- not to be 
found. One of them subsequently ajipoared, but 
was not subjected to any ])unishment 
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Tlic struggle now assnined a n*ore serious charac¬ 
ter. Proceedings were instituted in the supreme court 
against Nuncomar and some other personv for conspir¬ 
ing to cause a native, named Cumul-oo-*I)c'cn, to write 
a jietition to the council, ref]i*cting falscdy and in ju¬ 
riously on the gov('rnor-gen('ral, Mr. Harw<dl, Mr. 
Oeorge Vansittart, and sonie native's. The iiupiiry oc- 
cu])ied twelve hours ; atid its re'snlt was, that Nunco- 
mar and another person, a Kurojeean. we'ff' requii'eul 
to give s^'urity to a])]i(,'ar to take their trial at the 
next assizes.* On the day after this took ]daee, 

* So it appears from Hastinijs’s letter to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, lOtli May, 177j. A paper of the same date, signed hy 
General Claverin";, (Vdoncl ^lonson, and Mr. Francis, states the 
same fact, with the addition, that all the ])artie.s to the ])rosecu- 
tion, except Mr. Hastings and Mr. ^hmsittart, had retired from it, 
and that the accused were held to hail at their suit only. In 
another jiaper, dated the 3rd August following, *thc same members 
of council say—“ The Rajah (Nnneomar) was summoned to at¬ 
tend a meeting of the judges on the 20th April last, when he and 
Mr. Fowke underwent an exanunation of several hours, upon a 
charge of conspiracy against the governor-general and others. It 
appeared to us, that the evidence, ex parte, against them coidd 
not be veiy strong or conclusive, since they were not held to hail, 
cUid the gentlemen against whom they were supposed to have con¬ 
spired had four days allowed them to consider whether they would 
prosecute or not.” The date here given, the 20th April, is that 
assigned by Hastings as the date on which the parties were held 
to bail. On neither side, indeed, does there appear to have been 
scrujiul^sity, as to the mode in which ,the transaction was re¬ 
ported.^ Hastings conceals the facts, that the charge of crimi¬ 
nality extended to other persons as well as the two held to hall, 
and that part of the accusers had abandoned the prosecution; 
while Clavering, Monson, and Francis, after stating, on the 16th 
May, that Nuncomar and another were held to bail, asserted. 
Within three months afterwards, that they were not. 
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CHAP. IX. tlie “ geiitlomon of the majority,” as Hastings called 
them, exjiressed their symjiathy with Nuiicomar hy 
a visit of ceremony. What might have been the 
result of the prosecution for consjnracy is left to 
conjecture; for, before, it could be brought to trial, 
Nuncomar was the object of an accusation fVir more 
grave in its character ami more feariul in its con- 

i< « 

sequences. Jle was ajijtreliended on a charge of 
forgery. The majority of the council, as might h(' 
cx])ected, ranged themselves on the side of the ]>ri- 
soner; and circumstances cons])ired to affiird them 
an opj)ortunity of manifesting their regard for him, 
by elevating his son to an office of the highest trust 
and dignity. About the time of the apprehension of 
Nuncomar, the discovery was made that of the sum 
appropriated to the sujqmrt of the Nabob, aj)artonly 
had been apjdied to its' professed object. Munny 
Begum was forthwith suspended from thci exercise 
of her functions of guardian to the ])rince, and the 
charge was conferred on Goodias. 

Nuncomar was committed, tried, found guilty, 
and hanged. This was the first instance in which 
the })unishment of death had ever been inflicted in 
India in retribution of the crime of forgery. The 
excitement ])roduced hy it was jiroportioned to the 
novelty of the event. Nuncomar, too, was a man 
of great wealth—lie had been possessed” of extra¬ 
ordinary power: the subjecting such a man to an 
infamous punishment was scarcely less stUrtling than 
the disproportion which, in native judgment, existed 
between the offence and its consecpiences. Above 
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all, Nuncomar was a Hindoo of'tlie hioiliest casto. 
As a brahmin, liis jiorson was regarded as inviolable. 
Had he committed all jiossible crimes, banishment,* 
mitigated by the jirivilege of carrying away all his 
property, was the severi'st ])enalty to which hi- could 
be subject; and, by his coiintrynn'n, foi’gi'vy was 
scarcely deemed a crime *at .all. Under the influ¬ 
ence of all the feelings *e*x(*ited by this unjii-ece- 
dentc'd case, no native ('xpectcal th:|,t the sentmice 
of the cmirt would be, carried into (dfect.f 'fhe 
a])])roach of the day of e.xecution, without any inti¬ 
mation of the postponement of the fatal pbnishment, 
scarcely affected thcar belief. It came, and with it 
the awful ])re])aration for inflicting the last ])enalty 
of the law. Nuncomar met it with evcai more 
than Hindoo apathy. He took solemn leave of his 
fricaids; but neither his coimtenauce, d(']>ortment, 
nor intervening occujuitions indicated any Miternal 
conflict. After the dejiarture of those on whom his 
eyes were nevi'r .again to rest, he engaged hiinscdf 
in Avriting notes and examining accounts, .as though 
transacting ordinarv business under ordinaiy cir¬ 
cumstances. He entered Avith a calm step the 
p.alainpiin which Avas to bear him to an ignominious 
death, and ascamded the steps of the scaffold Avith 
equal firmness. The croAvd collected was immense. 

* See Volume I. pages 6 and 7. 

I' A native had been convicted of forgerjr, and sentenced to 
death, by theJVTayor’s court of Calcutta, which court was super¬ 
seded by the supreme court; but lie had not been executed. He 
Avas recommended to the mercy of the Crown, and finally par¬ 
doned. 
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CHAP. IX. The Ilitidop ])orti(tn of it Mas convulsed by conflict- 
ing feelings of doubt, rage, despair, slianu', and 
pity. The ^^ahoinetan s})ectators, it is said, felt joy 
•at the downfui of the artful and unrelenting enemy 
of Mahomed Reza Khan. The feelings of the one 
])arty were soon to be outraged, and tho.se of the otlu'r 
gratifual. by the conelnsidn of the spectacle which 
had brought them togi'ther. /J'lie signal was given— 
tlie ])latform on which the criminal stood prej)aro(l 
for (hiath sunk from beneath his fec't, ainkthe spirit 
of Nuncomar was on its way to a more avd'nl tri¬ 
bunal than'that Indore wliitdi lie ha<l lat(dy a]»]>eared. 
The (dh'ct niion the Hindoos, vlio fornu'd the gnait 
mass of tln^ assi'inlded croM'd, resembled that of an 
eartlnpiake. littca-ing a ndld and ]>iercing cry, they 
Hed from the spot—force and ])anic carried with 
them the restj of the multitude, so that non(> re¬ 
mained near th(> placi' of (>xecution but the servants 
of the hnv, and thi' few bralimin foliowins wliose 
duty it was to take* charge of the culjirit’s body. 

The trial and ('xecution of Nuncomar have given 
rise to discussions almost wdthout number. The 
legality of the; ])roceedings has been questioned— 
their justice dcuiied—and the motives of those en¬ 
gaged in them im])ugned. The suj»])osed illegality 
rests upon the assmdioii that the o-iminal law of 
England does not (.'xtend to its outlying ])osstssions, 
unless they be specially named. This is a question 
purely teclmical, and far too important to be dis¬ 
cussed incidentally. For these reasons, it m.ay Inn-c 
be passed by. The question of the justice of the 
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proceeding’s, wliicli ended in t]ie«execution of Nun- chap. ix. 
coinar, stands on dilferont grounds; and, witli re- 
fei’cnce to tbe violent and lon<i’-protr:icted contro¬ 
versy to Avliicli it gave rise, it would* not Im 5 excus¬ 
able to ]iass it (»ver without notice. 

In India, the crime of forgery, as lias been ob- 
siTved, bail never been’pnnislied with death. Not¬ 
withstanding’ its dang('^ioiiTi*cbaracter, it was regard¬ 
ed tlu'i’C' as a slight and venial offence, and it niav 

‘ m 

be feared.that, if dexterouslv performed, tliosc' who 
wi-re uninjured by the ei’inu' would be more rc'ady 
lo admire thc' ingenuity of the perpe'erator than 
to condemn bis want of honi'sty, 'file Ihiglisli law, 
with its si'verc' provisions against forgery, was un¬ 
known to the mass of the ]>eojde \fitiiiu flu' circle* 
of the supreim* court, and its sudden a]i]ilication, 
without ])re]iaratiou and without- notice, apjaars 
similar in effect to that of an I'.c 'jHtst jheto lay. The 
execution of Nuncomar has further bee'ii alh’ged 
to partake of the oilious ami unjust cliaracte’r of 
such a law, on tin* ground that the imputed forgc'ry 
Avas committed about four wars before the erection 
of the court which took cognizance’ of it. In op¬ 
position to the* first of these ]>ositions, it has b(>en 
urged, that ignorance- eif the law is never lu'ld to 
afhird an excuse* foi- the* bre*acb of it, ami that all 
parties*subje'ct to its ojieratiem :Tre* su])])os('el to be 
ae’e)uairiti*el with its provisions. Tei the* sc-e’euid, it is 
answereHl, Miat altbeuigh the* sn|»reme e-ourt eif judi¬ 
cature was not in existence till 1774, tbe're* was 
I're’viously in Calcutta a court aelministe'ring I'higlisb 
vem. II. 


a 
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CHAP. IX. law," and wliich had in one instance convicted a 
native of the same offence as that with which Nun- 
comar was diarged.* It has been doubted whether 
that cbnrt otiglit to have exercised any criminal 
jurisdiction with regard to natives; but such juris¬ 
diction had iK'cn exercised by it, and the sujireme 
court was the h'gitimate feuccessor to its functions. 

Tliis objection,,thereiiire.,;may be dismissed. It 
.might not have been an im])roper one to urge in 
arrest of the judgment of the court which con¬ 
demned Nuiicomar, but it cannot lie admitted to 
influence the opinion of tliost' who have now to re¬ 
view tlu' jiroceedings in his case. 

The answer to the first objection is less satisfactory. 
It is true that ignorance of the law is not permitted, 
and cannot lie ])ermitted, to openite as a bar to the 
conviction of ,an oflender ; but a merciful judge will 
always take note of such ignorance, if real, in .ap¬ 
portioning yuniishment. Neither must it be for¬ 
gotten, that the ignorance of a Hindoo of that time 
of the provisions of English law is altogether diffe¬ 
rent from the ignorance which exists in any country 
of the law under which the jieople of that country 
and their ancestors have lived. Not only was the 
law' of comparatively recent introduction, but it was 
in many respects so much .at variance with all their 
previous experieneb, knowledge, habits, and'modes 
of thought, that wliilci the best informed among 
them must have found difficulty in understanding it, 
it was to those less advantageously situated a collec- 
* See note on a former page. 
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tion of strange tilings, of whicli Wioir iipaginafions 
could embody no lineament or b-ature. Under such 
circumstances, the liarsliness of inflicting ujton igno¬ 
rance tlie same punislinient whicli fs assigmal to 
deliberate and conscious djsobedience, is of an 
aggravated cliaracter. It is true, inder-d, that the 
ofl'once jmnished in the ’iierson of Nunconiar was 
not like offences against* *th(‘ revenue and some 
others — the jiure creation of the Jaw. No man 
whose m#ral ])erce]>tions are sound can doubt that 
in resorting to forgery to di'jirive another of his pro¬ 
perty lie is doing wrong; but the moral (Perceptions 
of those among whom the English hnv was thus 
suddenly introduced wi're not sound ; they were 
corrujited and doliased by the false nu'dium through 
which successive generations had been accustomed 
to conteni|ilate their rights and dutic'fi, and to some 
of the (dainest dictates of morality they wnrc* in¬ 
sensible. To men thus surrounded by contaminating 
influences—men who had never enjoyed the benetit 
of a (lure moral atnios()lu're. extraordinary consi¬ 
deration was due. Tlu' single instance uliich had 
occurred of a conviction for forgm-y in tlu' mayor’s 
court of Calcutta was (irobably known to few ex¬ 
cerpt the (larties immediately interested in it. The 
case of Nuncomar had from various causes attracted 
unusu.'fl attention, and it otfere‘1 a fitting occasion 
for making the law known—while the court, by 
exercising iSheir (lower of respiting the convict, wdth 
a view to the extension of the mercy of the CroAvn, 
might have relieved themselves and the law that 
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CHAP. IX. tliey adniifiisterei^ from the imputations of injustice 
and criudty, which, from their ])urRuin<^ a diffenuit 
course, liave been freely cast u]>on both. In the 
<liscussioiis tb wliich tliis exti’aordinary case' has 
_iriven rise, considerations havt‘ betai sojnetimes in- 
trodneed wliich ou<>'ht to lie excluded from it. The 
f|uestion of the abstract"justice of the law rvliich 
jnmishes foi'ox'ry with deatleis one of thesi'. With 
this ((uestion tjie judges had no conci'm. They had 
neitlu'r the right nor the power to vary the law 
—their sob' duty was to adniinistt'r it with discre¬ 
tion and A5*ith nu'rcy. The evidence, too, on which 
Nuncomar was conviided. has be(,'n inijmgned ; lint 
it was snllicient to satisfy the grand jury that 
lliere nas good cause' to send the ])ris(>ner to trial, 
and snllicient to satisfy the jury before nhoni that 
trial took ])lac(' of his guilt. If the jury were 
honest<'y satisfied, it is jirobalile that the court 
v\as satislii'd also. The conduct of tlie judges on 
other occasions shewed that tlayy had no doubt of 
their jurisdiction; and though they cannot be ac- 
(piitted of acting with a di'gree' of harshiu'ss and 
|ireci])itancy which it may not be too much to cha¬ 
racterize as indecent,* there is nothing to convict 
them of having acted corrujitly. There are motives 
sufficient to account for tlu*ir coTiduct, which, thoimh 

* The counsel for Nuncomar endeavoured to prevail on the 
foreman of the jury, by whom the prisoner liad .Jieen tried, to 
join in an application to the judges for tlie exercise of clemency. 
The chief justice in open court censured tlie counsel for this 
proper attempt to save the life of his client. 
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to tlioir roiaitation tlian that toAvliicli tlio oxociition 
ofNuiiooniar has boon often attrilmtod. TIut a]»- 
]»oai‘ to liavo boon men of contractiAl minds, who 
had satisfied tlieniselves not only that tlu^ law of 
I'higland was the best for the peojde amongst wliom 
it had grown ii]) to malnrity—not only that it was 
right that the law of IvjglTifid slio.nid lx- introdneed 
and acted upon nniversally throughout tiu^ llritish 
dominion*, but that it was tin- duty of all peoph' 
within thos<^ dominions, nhether tliey c'ver lieard of 
English law or not, to nndm'stand it. They enter¬ 
tained no consideration for tin' widt^ diHerenct' be¬ 
tween the country from which the law cann* and 
the country in which tlu'v A\or(> callT'd n]ion to ad- 
minist(‘r it. Tlu'ir entiia^ conduct manifested this. 

Destitute of all enlaig(‘d views, eitluw of jui’isprii- 
denc(‘ or ol‘ tin* j)rincipl('s of human nature*, tlu^ 
supreme court was to them tin* world. In addition 
to this failing, they tveni intluenci'd by the most in- 
llated notions of theii' own dignity, :ind the- mostex¬ 
travagant anxiety to t'xtiaid thi- jurisdiction of theij’ 
court far and Avide. Whether they Avert' actuated 
by other motives—whether, Avithin tlu' mind of tin; 
chii'f justice inort' es])ecially, any of a darker natun^ 
ojierated, can nevt'r be known—thei't' is no evi¬ 
dence-*—tlTi'rt' ]>erba])s Avill be alAA’iiys sonu' suspicion. 

Kqual obscnritADiangs over the (piestion as to tlu' 
participatiitM of Hastings in this unhappy transac¬ 
tion. 'J’he accusation ri'sts entiix'ly on a combi¬ 
nation of circumstances, which might have been 
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CHAP. IX. fortViitoHS. Nuncoinar had stood forward as the ac- 
cuser of lltistiiigs. Hastings had institnti'd legal pro¬ 
ceedings against Nuncoinar and others for an alleged 
consjiifacy. Tlie charge does not ajipear to have 
heen very readily susce]>tihle of proof; and th(! 
general o])inion setuns to have heen, that it would 
fail. Exactly at the time rvluni, if Hastings werc^ 
guilty, and the aeyuser t !\]uvhle of suhstantiating his 
charge, it was most ini]tortant to the governor- 

general that he should be removed, Niyicoinar is 

<1 

apprehended on a cliarge of forgery committed 
several years before—the ]>rosecutor being a native, 
who, it may be |)resuined, shared in the dislike of 
th(! sn])reme court believed to have been then gene- 
rally ('ntertain6d by his countrymen. The accused 
jiarty is tried and convicted. The court have the 
jiower of respiting the sentenci^; and, with refer¬ 
ence t,o the unusual circumstances of tlu^ case, ri;- 
s])ite seems desirabhi. They, however, refuse;; and 
the chief justice, wlio had been the schoolfellow of 
Hastings, and nunained his personal friend, mani¬ 
fests some dis])leasure at an attemj)t of the jirisoner’s 
counsel to procure an a]»plication for clemency. The 
prisomn is executed: his fate is ascribiul to his hos¬ 
tility to the governor-general; and it is alleged, that 
men were thenceforward afraid of jn-eferring charges 
against that functibnary. Such is the case ^-against 
Hastings. On the other hand, it is urged, that the 
prosecutor in this case w^as a person »with whom 
Hastings had no connection; that he could not in¬ 
terfere with the proceedings of the supi’eme court; 
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that Nuncomar, from the momont»of his a^iprehAisiou chap. ix. 
to that of his excoiitioii, was in tlio hands of the 
law; and that it was not in the power of the* ji^over- 
nor-fifeneral either to accelerate or to suspend liis 
punishment. All this is umpiestionahly true; and 
it is not less true that, in the siftin<i; iiujuiries which 
at a later ])eriod took’jdace into this ])roceediii^, 

M'hen evidence was sojight with a degree of assi¬ 
duity rarely exercised, no evidence was found; and 
Mdiether JIastings, in relation to the trial and ex(;- 
ention of Nnnconiar, was guilty or nufortnnatc', is a 
(piestion which can never be satisfactorily auswoned. 

Tt is involved in that im])enetral)le mystery which 
hangs over so much of the public life of that re¬ 
markable man. 

The death of Nuncomar was succeeded by a com- 
])arative calm. The state of feeling in the couiunl 
remained unaltered, and the majority contimual to 
detemnine and to act without rc'lerence to tlu' views 
of the governor-general and the single member who 
su])ported him. But the stream of accusation, u hich 
had set so strongly and so formidably against Hast¬ 
ings, ceased to flow. Men were' a])palled by the 
fate of the (diief accuser, and the governor-gtmeral 
enjoyed a degree of peace in this respect, to which 
he had long been a stranger. 

Soc^i after the intriguing life of Nuncomar had 
been Closed by an ignominious death, his old rival, 

Mahomed .Reza Khan, attained a triumjdi. The 
Court of Directors having become satisfied of his 
innocence, and of the infamy of his accuser Nunco- 
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CHAP. ]X. mar/had directed his restoration to office. There 
was some ambiguity in the orders of the Court, and 
tlie two parties in council,in conformity with what M\as 
now loiig-estaldished custoin, adopted different con¬ 
structions of them. The will of the majority was, 
that Mahomed Ueza Khan should Ix' restored to his 
former charge, which infotvasl the duties which 
had b('en assigned to C!) 0 (bas. T1 k“ latter, how¬ 
ever, was consoled in some degree for his loss, by 
a])]>ointmi‘nt to another office; but inh'rio’' in trust, 
dignit}’, and emoluiiK'ut to his former post. 

Litth' occurred at the board to disturb the mo¬ 
notony of eternal liiclvering till the dtaith of Colonel 
A.D. 1770 . Monson, uhich took jdace in September, 177(). 

This ('Vent rcdii'ced the tuo parties in couiu'il to an 
equality in jioiiit of minibers; but as tlu' govc'rnor- 
g(aK'ral had the casting vot(', its ('iTects were to 
reverse' the fornu'r position of the combatants, and 
to throw into the hands of Hastings all tlu' power 
which his opponents had previously e.vercisc'd. What 
followed may readily be anticipated. Hastings ex¬ 
ercised his long-lost authoi'ity in the same sjdrit 
which actuated its foruK'r ])ossessors: and he pro¬ 
ceeded without ceremony to annul siudi of tlu'ir acts 
as were most olh'usive to him. When the council 
insisted on the recal of Mr. Middleton from Oude, 
the functions of the’ n'sidc'iit had been temporarily 
vested in the officer commanding the brigade. "After 
a time, the board agreed to ajipoint a civil servant 
to the office of residemt; but they wc'n' far from 
agreeing as to tlu' jierson who should be selected for 
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the piirfioso. The governor-geift;‘r.Tl propose!^ the chap. ix. 
Honourable Frederick Stuart. The opjiosiiig ma¬ 
jority refused to concur: they ]tro])osed a gentle¬ 
man named Bristow; and holding the power in 
their own hands, their j'l'Hposal, as a matter of 
course, Avas carried.* Sliortly after the death of 
Colonel Monson, Hastings retaliat'd by jn-oposiiig 
the recal of Mr. Brist'iw,’1\nd tjie re-a])]iointnu'nt 
of Mr. Middh'ton. (loneral Clavi-ring and Mr. 

Francis stoutly resisted ; tlu'y talked loftily of tlu- 

• 

injustice (hnie to Mr. BristoAV, in removing him from 
a situation which lie had filled with credit:to himself 
and advantage to the ('onqiaiiy, and for no other 
avowed reason than to give his place to another; 
but argument and declamation ncre alike vain. The 
foot of the governoi'-gi'iH'ral was upon the necks of his 
op]ioiH'nts; he remembered how theyjiad em]iloy(,'d 
their power whih' powi'r ri'sted with tlu'in.and seemed 
resolvc'd that they should have sonu? ex]>erit'nce of the 
mortification which he had endured. He jiersevi'red, 
and it was decided that Mr. Bristow should giveAvay 
to Mr. Middleton. Ifoth jiarties agri'i'd in declaring 
that there was no objection to either Mr. .Middleton 
or Mr. Bristow—that both Avere Avt'll fitted for the 
duties of the oflicc' of resident. They thus alike ad¬ 
mitted that their motives were to a great ('xtent fac¬ 
tions. ^HaTitings, indeed, cannot bb greatly blamed for 
restornig a man of acknoAvledgc'd compi'tency to an 
office from which hi' had bei'ii someAvhat ca|)ricionsty 
removed ; but, on the other hand, it must not be 
* See piigo (>(). 
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CHAP. IX. forgiittcn that, iio tliis instance at least, the con¬ 
test had been in som(> degree ])rovo]\('d by the per¬ 
tinacious refusal of Hastings to submit the un- 
niutilated correspondence of himself and the resi¬ 
dent to the board. A still less excusable act of 
retaliation was ])er]>etrated with regard to a civil 
servant, named FoM'ke, -wiio had been aj>pointed 
under the asccaulancy 'of t,he late majority to a 
situation at Benares. This gentleman and his father 
had taken j)art with the o])])omMits of Hastings, and 
under the preteiicc' that the duty assigiUMl to Mr. 
Fowke was s])ecial, and had bi!en performed, he was 
removed. Immediately aftcTwards, another civil ser¬ 
vant was a])pointed to reside* at Benares, with an assis¬ 
tant bearing the name of Hastings’s constant sup¬ 
porter, Harwell. If in the removal of Mr. BristoM*, 
and the re-a])])ointnK*nt of Mr. Middh'ton, Hastings 
had soine grounds of justification, in the case etfMr. 
Fowke there were none. It was, as described by 
General Clavering, “ a vindictive nu'asure couched 
under the a])]>earance of a jaiblic service*.”* In this 
spirit was the beisiness eef the Indian government con¬ 
ducted till the authority of Hastings was eence more 
shake'll by the arrival eef intelligence of a new arrange¬ 
ment fen* carrying on the government, in which the 
name of Hastings did neet ajepear. Geme*ral Clave-ring 
was to be geivernoi-general, and Mr. Wheeh’r, for¬ 
merly a elireeeteir, was nominateel to the vacant seat 
in ceiuncil. 

To explain these changes, it will be necessary to 
* Minute, 2nd December, 1776. 
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refer to the course of events lij' which they^were chap. ix. 
brought about. 

Weariod with the annoyances of liis situation, Hast¬ 
ings formed tlie determination of resigning his office ; 
and two gentlemen, Mr. (iiaham and Oolonel Mac- 
lean, seem to hav(‘ been intrusted with authority, 
under certain circumsfaftces, to tender his resignti- 
tion. The latter only,a]f]fI‘ars to liavc' acted in the; 
business,* and his ])roceedings ])artake, in no small 
d(‘gre(‘, 4 »f that mystery which hangs over almost 
every thing connected Avith the name of Hastings. 

On Colonel Maclean’s arrival in bingland, he found 
the state* e)f fee-ling in almost eve*iT ejuarter unfa¬ 
vourable to his ju-incipal. The administration were 
de;e;ielcdly heestile, actuated ])artly by*the re*])re*se*nta- 
tions whie*h they had undoubtedly re*ceived from the 
me“mbe*rs of council o])|K)se*el te) the; g^ewernor-gene- 
ral, and partly by a desire to bring the e*ntire go¬ 
vernment e)f India within the;s])heTe of their ])atron- 
age. The Court of Directors had ])asse*d re*se)lutiems 
con(le*mning the poli(*y of the Jlohilla war, and <*x- 
])ressing an o]»inion, that the whole* of the corre*s- 
])ondence* between the governoi-ge*ne‘ral and Mr. 
Middleton, resident at Oude, ought te; have been laid 
before the council. These resolutions W(;r(* subse- 
(juently adopted by the general court; a ])refatory 
clause* b«?ing, however, introduced, reu*ognizing the 
servidbs and integrity of the governor-gem;ral, and 
« 

* Colonel Maclean appears to have been fond of agencies. 

While acting for Hastings, he was at the same time agent to the 
Nabob of Arcot, the ever-intriguing Mahomet Ali. 
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CHAP. IX. acqufttinp: liim of‘all susjncion of corruption. ()|, 
sonic other subjects, the Court of Directors visite(| 
tlie conduct of Hasting’s and his associate Hanvidl 
A.o. 1770 . with censurt'. * On the Hth I\Iay, 177(>, a inotion uas 
made and carried for an address to His Maji'sty. 
pniriiif^ their reniovaJ from oflice.* 

On iK'aring- of tlie iiiteirtion to liring forward the 
motion, Hastings’s lig’eiit orertiires betli (<» the 

ministers and to iiitlueiitial diri'Ctors, with a vii'w to 
accommodatiini.f Tlu'y a]>pear to liave lx eii nuga¬ 
tory, and tlu' frii’iids of Hastings Iiaving, as oih' of 
tlumi obse?v(‘d, “ iiotliiiig to h>se Ity a d('feat,”i 
iletenniiu'd to try tlie result of :i general court. 
To that triliunal they accordingly a]ipeah‘d, with a 
view to reversing the di-cision of tilt' Court of Di¬ 
rectors. A nxjuisitiou being obtained, a gmiera! 
court was summoned for tlu' 15th of May: and on 
that it was movisl, that it b(‘ recommemhal to 
tlu‘ (lourf of Directors to reconsidt'r their resolution 
for procuring the removal of Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Darwell from oflici'; and that thev should rejiort to 
the gmiend Court of J‘roprietors, as sjieedily as pos- 
siblt', their jiroceedings on smdi recommendation, 
before any further stc‘]»s should be taken in the 
business. The court, on this occasion, was thronged 

* It wiU bti recollected, that the governor-general and^council 
were apjiointcd hy act of ])arliamcnt for five years, and were 
irremovable, except by the Crown, on the application of the Court 
of Directors. 

t See letter of Colonel Muclcun, in Glcig’s Memoirs of Has¬ 
tings, vol. ii. page 58 et se<j. 
t Colonel Maclean. 
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liy peers, ])rivy (loiineillors, and a(flierents,()f adriiinis- chap. 

tration. Treasury influence is said to have been eni- 

* * 

])loyed to a "nait extent against Hastings; and tlie 
first lord of tlie admiralty, t])(^ Harf of Sandwich, 
is re])resented as luiving been umisually active in 
aiding the cause with which the ministry laid cf)n- 
nected itstdf. 'J'h<^ dehiTtc' Avas protuicted till tlie 
a.])])roach of midnight, i\heTi tlie friends of Hastings 
|iro])Osed to adjourn to tlie i'ollowjng day. 'I'lie 
ministerial ])arty ojiposed, and, on a division, the 
motion for adjournment Avas lost. Hastings’s sup¬ 
porters then demandi'd, that th(> (piesT:ion Avhich 
had heeii the means of calling the court togcdhev 

should 1 h' determiiu'd hv ballot. 'I'Ik' result was 

• • • 

victorv to the cause of tin- governor-genera.l, the 
motion of his friends l)(‘ing carried on tlu' ballot by 
a majority of oiu' hundied and si.x.* . 

On the Hhh dulv, the n'solution for renioAMiig the a.d. 17 

* Minutes ol the f;-eiieral court, M.8. Hilstiiins’s agent rcjire- 
;-ents tliis defeat as a grave annoyance to the ininistiy. He says, 

“ It has given great offenee to the adinini-striition. I have never 
Knovt'n them so sore on any defeat. So great a majority has 
.stunned them. Lord North eannot hear the least mention of the 
India House, directors, or jirojnictors. He. will have nothing to 
do with India matters out of parliament. ‘The (rnupany must 
be restricted to its commerce ; territorial acquisitions are beyond 
their abilities to manage, and must be taken from them without 
waiting for the expiration of the charter^ For this puqm.se par¬ 
liament must meet before Christmas ; in the meantime the jiro- 
prletons may do what they please—the more violent and absurd 
their actions tjic better.’ This is now the language of the minis¬ 
terial party, and they have held it unifonnly since their defeat.” 

—Letter from flolonel Maclean, Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. 
pages 65, 66. 
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CHAP. IX. governor-general and Mr. Barwell was rescinded by 
tlio Court of Directors with regard to Mr. Barwell, 
and on the 16th tlio like iiuUdgenco Avas extended 
to the govenior-general. Notwithstanding this, some 
of tlie friends of Mr. Hastings seem to have enter- 
tainial little hope of maintaining him in the chair 
at Calcutta in ojiposition to the powerful interests 
arrayed against him. Colonel Maclean apjtears to 
have been engaged in a long and s(»mewhat com¬ 
plicated series of intrigues, fhe object of-vvliich was 
to enable Mr. Hastings to (juit office with some 
degix'e of cn'dit. Honours from the Crouii were 
talked of, but these-, it was intimated, could not be 
conferred. A series of ])ropositions se-em, howe-ver, 
to have- been at length agree-d u]»on by C’olonel Mac- 
lean and Mr. Bobinson, a confidential servant of the 
ministry, whicli Avere to server as a leasis for j)('ace.* 
The'ininister being ]U'opitiated, Hastings’s agent 
turned to the Court of 1 fire-ctors. At a court held 
A. D. 1776 . on the 11th of December, a letter from him AA'as 
read. It stated that Mr. Hastings, seeing the ne- 

* Some of these are remarkable. ^J'he articles of the treaty 
were five in uumher; the fourth jjrovifleB “ that all rctrosj>ect and 
prosecution prcviou.s to the late act of parliament affecting the 
supreme council cciise and determine, and in case any informer in¬ 
fringe this article, admini.stration shall give their aid to defeat it.” 
The fifth stipulates “ th?t Mr. Hastings shall be well rcc,?ived on 
his return ; a vote of thaidcs jiroinoted, if moved for ; and^ nobody 
to be displaced.” Sec Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii, page 
82. 'I'he entire details of the negotiation, as narrated bjr Colo¬ 
nel Maclean, are highly amusing. The information does not 
come through the cleanest channel; but there is no reason for 
doubting its general accuracy. 
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cessity of unanimity in tlic sttpromo .council of chap. ix. 
Bengal for conducting the affairs of tlio Company 
there, and for establishing any i)eiTnanent system of 
government for the good and ])rosp(^rify of tlie coun¬ 
try, finding from the unha])py divisions which have 
occurred in the supreme council, that such u as not 
likely to subsist, and hhviiig anxiously on every 
occasion studied to ]iroanol(?the welfare of the Com¬ 
pany, a course which lu* would ever, continue, Iia<l, 
from these motives, authorized tlic writer, Colonel 
Maclean, to signify his desire to resign the office of 
governor-general, and to rerjuest tlie court to nomi¬ 
nate a successor to tln^ ])]ace whicli would thereby 

be vacated in the sunreme council. On the 18th 

• • 

the letter was taken into considc-ration.* f)n this 
day, also, Colonel Maclean was called in, and a ((ues- 
tion was proposed to him as to his anXhority. This 
MTis certainly a natural and jtroper in(piiry,»but it 
appearc'd that the agent was not ])re])ared to an- 
SM'er it unconditionally. lie ]irofessed to be quite 
ready to give the court satisfaction, but intimated, 
that in the jiajiers to which he must refc'r, the 
subject of his powers was mixed up with other 
matters “ of a nature extremely confidential 
and he therefore proposed, instead of laying them 
before the court, to submit tluun to the insjiection 
of thrive df the directore sj)ecially deputed for the 
purpose of examining them. The court agreed 
« 

* This letter had been a subject of conversation between 
Colonel Maclean and his treasury friend Robinson, and the latter is 
stated to have drafted it. See Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. p. 85. 
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CHAP. IX. to tne proposal, and Mr. Koherts, tlic chairman, 
Mr. James, the dejmty-chairman, and Mr. liechcr 
were eni])ow(n-(,‘d to make the re(piisite inspection. 
Tliey ]’e])orted that Colonel Maclean had shewn 
them certain papers relating to his ])owers, and had 
informed them that In* had more. On a future day 
they further re])orted thai, from the pnrjmrt of Mr. 
Hastings’s instructions, Con^tained in a ])a]>er in his 
own Iiandwriting, given to (^oloiiel Mach'an. and 
forwarded by hiuj to tln'in, Mr. irastingc declared 
that he would not continin' in tlu' government of 
Bengal unless certain conditions tlu'rein spc'citic'd 
could he ohtaiiK'd, of which tlnw saw no proba¬ 
bility; that Hr. (ieorg(> Vansittart had assunsl tlumi 
that he was pi'esent when these instructions were 
given to Colonel Mach'an, and when Mr. Hastings 
(.'Uipowered th.at genth'uian to d('clare his resigna¬ 
tion t<,‘, the court, and that this had Ik'c'ii coTifirnu'd 
hv Mr. Stuart, who st;ited that Mr. Hastings had 
informed him that Ik' had given instructions for 
this jHirpose to Colonel Mat'lean. 'I'lie court de- 
tewmined the evidema' of the colom'l’s authority to 
he suflici(mt, and a resolution that the resignation 
he acce])ted was canh'd unanimously; the friends of 
Hastings supporting the n'solution, because they 
thought it in accordance with his inti'rc'sts and 
wishes ; his eru'mids, because it gratifi(>d thefr long- 
cherished desire to l)c^ rid of him. Mr. Wheeh'r 
was then nominated to succeed to the v^icant ])lace 
in council, and a petition to the Ci'own praying tlu^ 
a]>|)ointment c)fthat gentleman agrt'cd ujion. 
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The eoiisGiit of tlio Crown ^ave efrect iV tlie chap. ix. 
nomination of the conrt, and the new a])point- 
niejit was formally announced to the (iovermnent 
of Itejigal. The news raised a stonn exeeoding in 
violence any that had previously occurred. Tlast- 
ing.s rc'pudiated the acts of'Cokmel Maclean, and 
(h'termiiHKl to retain hisj, post at the luawl of the 
government: General CVi^i'cring was erpially hent 
on assuming the digiuty, to w1ii(di he conceived 
himself caititled. Both j)roceeded \o exercise* the 
functions ap])ertaiuing to the disputeil ollice, hoth 
issued summonses for meetings of comici], and eaedi 
found a follower. Mr. Barwc-11 answeix'd lln* sum¬ 
mons of Hastings, and Mr. Fi'ancis that- of Geiieial 
Clavering; there wen^thus two coMiicils sitting at 
th(' same time under the authority of two dith-renf, 

]»ersons, each claiming to he governor-general. 

The elfects of these contests might have heen 
s(*riously disastrous; the manner in whicti they 
Avere carried on almost ])artakes of the ludicrous. 

Mr. Barwell, on taking his ]>Iace at the council 
called hy Hastings, informc'd the hoard ” (con¬ 
sisting of Hastings and himself) that oji Ids AAaiy he 
had received a note requiring his attendance at the 
council at which General Clavering was to ]>resid(x 
Before the minute which was to rc'cord tliis fact. 

AA'us completed, a letter, addre^ssed to “ Warri'ii 
Bastings, Esq.,” without further ap])endag(', Avas [uit 
into the hands of the person thus <h!signated. It 
AA’as from General ClaA*ering. After reca])itulating 
the steps hy Avhich th<^ assumed changt' in tlu* go- 
voL. n. 


11 
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CHAP. IX. veniFAcnt had been effeetod, Hastings’s oomjietitov 
required that the keys of Fort William and of the 
Company’s treasury should be delivered to him, and 
intimated his uitention of being at the oomicil-house 
at a specified hour to receive them, unless Hastings 
should prefer any other method of com])lying with 
the requisition; one condition oidy being insisted 
upon—that the surrendei'* should take place in the 
course of the dav. The answer of Hastings and 
Barvvell was that they know of no act or instrument 
by which the oftice of goVernor-general had been 
vacated, nor by which it had devolved u])on (Jeneral 
Claveriug; and that they would maintain, by all 
legal means, the authoi-ity and ti'ust conferred by 
the act under rvhich tlu* existing government was 
constituted. 

The rival council in the nieautimc- had met. 
General Clavt'ring had taken the usual oath as 
governor-general, and, in concert uith Mr. Francis, 
liiid framed a proclamation announcing the change 
in the government, publication (»f which was ordered 
to be made without ilelay. It was also to be trans¬ 
lated into the Persian and Bengalee languages, but 
the Persian translator refused to ])erform his office. 
The secretary was less scru])ulous; he had readily 
obeyed the iustructions of (General Clavering, but 
subsequently receiyed orders from the ofhor party 
not to summon any council without the osder of 
Hastings as governor-general, nor to perform any 
official duty without his authority, or that of a 
majority of council assembled under it. He was 
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also required to sitkI to the council coiivokNd by 
Hastiri<j8 the d(‘siiatchc>s from Euro])e Mdiich had 
excited this feruK'iit. llis answer to thi“ former of 
these instructions was an a])ology for having- acted 
under the orders oftlencral (daveringin summoning 
a council in his name : to the latter he rejilied hy 
stating that the despafciies had hei-n didivered to 
the Jiarty whos<' authorityJie had thus recognized. 
Scarcely had the secretary made rcqaut of these 
circumstances to Cleneral Clavering and Mr. h'rau- 
cis, when Mr. llarwetl presented himself bi-forc? 
them, lie was asked whetlu'rhe meant.to take his 
place as a mendier of council, bnt on this ])oint 
h(‘ maintaiiu'd an obstinate silence, llis business 
was to obtain iiossessiiTn of tlu-fatal dc‘S])atches whifdi 
had thrown the govm-nment into confusion, and 
h(^ recpiested that tln-y might be delivt-red to him. 
(leneral Clavering rejilii'd, “ The council is sjtting, 1 
cannot ])art with them.” Tlu^ ajqdicant, without 
arguing the right of the alleged council, impiired 
at what time he could have the lettt-rs : this ]>ro- 
duced a question as to the authority by which h(‘ 
<lemanded them. Still Mr. Harwell refrained (-ither 
from im|nigning the authoi-ity of those whom he 
addressed, or asserting that of Hastings. He re- 
]>lied that he required the despatches as a mend)er 
of the cxiuucil of Bengal, in which ca])acity In- nas 
entitled to peruse and take coj>y of any ])Td)lic, 
papers. This ju’ivilege it did not suit the schisma- 
tical board at that moment to ri'cognize. (leneral 
Clavering answered, “You have heard them nvad 
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CHAP. IX. oiicei, you may Ip'ar tliem road a second time.” 

Mr. Barwcll demanded to know wlietlier the (lapers 
would be delivered to liim or not; the General 
rejdied -tbat lie was not there to ansMer interroga¬ 
tories, and rejieated bis former intimation, that the 
iiujuirer might hear the despatclu'S read. The 
demand for the delivery was tlum mad(' in a more 
formal manner. General 'Clavering refused to vary 
his answer. Mr. Iharwidl ordered the secretary to 
send him the jiajiers in disjmte as soon as they came 
into his possession; and tuns this extraordinary 
conference ended. 

Hastings, howevi'r, remained firm in the assertion 
of his authoi'ity. The commandant of the garrison 
of Fort William, the eonmnVnding ollicers at the 
various stations, the provincial couiu'ils and collec¬ 
tors were all formally reminded that their ohediiuice 
was due finly to Hastings, as governor-general, and 
the majority of the council, and warned against 
yielding it to any other authority. To strengthen 
his claim liy the sanction of the accredited interpre¬ 
ters of the law, Hastings ajipealed to the judges of 
the sujireme court: his op|ionents acquiesced in 
the appeal. They ap])oar, indeed, to have possessed 
little confidence in their own views; for, with refer¬ 
ence to the appeal to the judges, they resolved to 
suspend the execution of all the orders wl.iich they 
had passed. The decision of the judges was .in fa¬ 
vour of Hastings, who used his victory in a manner 
as little creditable to his character for discretion as 
for good feeling. With the aid of his steady adhc- 
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rent, Barwoll, he passed a sia-ies* of resolutions sin- chap. ix. 
gnlarlj intemjierato, vindictive, and absurd. After 
reciting the acts performed by (General Clavoring, 
under his assumed antliority, they declared not only 
that by those acts he ha(l nsnri)ed the oHicii of 
governor-general—a ])ro])osition Avhich the decision 
of the judges would have justified—but that the 
general “ had thereby* rc'fuKjuishcHl, resigned, sur¬ 
rendered, and vacate«l the office of (;enior councillor 
of Fort William,” as well as the jilace of comman- 
d(a-in-chief of the Company’s forces in India; tliat 
Mr. Harwell had tliereby become senior’councillor; 
that the office of commauder-in-chief no lougiu- (ex¬ 
isted; and that, for “ Uie preservation of the legality 
of” their “ juxiceedings, (b'lieral davering should 
not in future be summoned or udmitb'd as a mem¬ 
ber of council.” These procec'dings, seem to have 
excited considerable alarm in the encuuy’s (jaarters. 

Mr. Francis attended the next meeting of council, 
and prehuted a motion for reversing the rc'solutions 
respecting General Clavering, Avith a rejiresentation 
of the dangers whicli surrounded the government, of 
the evils which had arisen from jiassion and jux'cipi- 
tancy, and of the necessity for recurring to a more 
moderate and prudent course, lie claimed for him¬ 
self credit in regard to his immediate and imjdicit 
submission to the decision of tlie judge^s, and im- 
jdored that he might be allowed to act tlu^ part of a 
mediator. In this character he urged the reversal 
of their late proceedings: he referred to the origin 
ol‘ the existing government; contended that there 
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CHAP. IX. wcre^oiily four ways by which the right of General 
Claveriiig to the place which he had previously 
occupied in council could lie voided—by death, 
I’esigiiatiou, removal by the Crown, or succession 
to the office of governor-general, and that none of 

these ev('nts had taken ])lace. He aski'd, “ of what 

6 

avail then is 3 'our declaration that his place is va¬ 
cant in tlie form and manner prescribed ]>y the law?” 
and deman(k‘d whetlKT those who had passtsl the 
declaration were prepared to supjiort it by .1 military 
force. “ This,” he said, “ is not tlic language of 
menace, nor intended so; it is the language which 
your true friends, if you have any, should hold to 
you in the most jierilous stat(' in which it is |)ossibIc 
for you to be ])laced.” On the claims of General 
Clavering to hold the office of commander-in-chief 
of the Company’s forces in India, he held a similar 
line of argument, varical only with reference to tlic 
dillerent circumstances of the ap]>ointmcnt. Mr. 
Fi’ancis was ansAvered by Mr. BarAvell, who ex¬ 
pressed his belief in the legality of the resolutions 
jiassed on Genei-al ClaA'ering, and his determination 
to ujdiold them, but did not sustain his opinion by 
any re<lundancy of argument. The governor-general, 
in the unrelenting spirit which he so frequently 
manifested, maintained the legality and necessity of 
excluding General Clavering from council. But Ge¬ 
neral Clavering and Mr. Francis had appealed to the 
judges of the supreme court. The judges unani¬ 
mously decided that the council had no power to 
remove one of its members or declare his seat va- 
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cant. They could not indeed have decided <Vher- chap. ix. 
wise, without publicly exhibiting theniselves as unfit 
to occuity the seat of justice. Mo man of cbinmon 
understanding and ordinary inforraation, whatever 
might be the degree of his knowledge or ignorance 
of the law, could entertain any doubt on the subject. 

Those who thus soughf k> rid themselves of a disa¬ 
greeable associate, could'wot belii've that they had 
any right to the power of which tlu'y assumed tlu^ 
exercise.* Tlu^y contended that Hastings was still 
governor-general; that* there bad bemi no vacancy 
in the oflioe; and that consequently General Glaver- 
ing could not have succeeded to it. It necessarily 
followed that he remained in the position which he 
occupied before, for fie had not resigned his ])lac(‘ 
in council for the jnirpose of obtaining the oHice of 
governor-general and (hen failed to attain his obji-ct; 
his ceasinc: to be the second member of council was 
only an incident of his su])])osed elevation to the 
rank of the first; and if his assumption of the title 
and authority of governor-general were a nullity, all 
that was merely incidental upon that assum])tion, 
and was dependent upon it for force and validity, 
was alike null and void of efl’ect. The o])ponents of 
Hastings had done much to irritate him; but by this 
most extraordinary attem]»t to de])rivo one of them 
of the pwwer of giving him further anno 3 aince, the 
goveAior-general put himself so comj)letely in tlu^ 
wrong, as to leave his conduct in this resjiect with¬ 
out the shadow of justification or excuse. 

]n looking back upon these events with the calm- 
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CHAP. IX. ness of feijling M'hioli the actors in thorn conht not 
maintain, it is imjatssible not to be struck with the 
Tiolenco and ])roci])itancy manifested by all parties. 
General Clavering in assuming the government had 
a pretence barely colourable, aiul it is scarcely con¬ 
ceivable that he could have believed it more than 
colourable. The instrument under which the jiro- 
j)osed change in the govcrhm,ent was to be eHected, 
referred to Hastings’s resignation not as an act that 
had bei'ii j)erformed, Imt as an act contemplated : 
“ Whereas tlu^ said Warren Hastings hath caused 
notice to be given to the sai<l United Com])any that 
he desires to resign the said office of Governor-gene¬ 
ral of Heugal.”* The succession of General Clavering 
to the office of 'governor-general, which was not <le- 
pendent on any thing but the occurrence of a va¬ 
cancy, was sjaikcai of as something future ;—“ And 
wdieregs, upon such resignation of the said Warren 
Hastings as aforesaid, the said John Clavering, ac¬ 
cording to the directions of the said recited Act of 
Uarliament, will succeed to the said office of gover¬ 
nor-general and the ajipointment of Mr. Wheler 
to a place in council was to have effect “ from and 
immediately after” the oflice should “ become va¬ 
cant by the resignation of” Hastings. The jiarties 
interested in dis])ossessing Hastings, indeed, main¬ 
tained that these foinis of cxj)ression had reference 
only to the retention by Hastings of the powers of 
governor-general till the arrival of the instrument 
ill India; and that the intention to resign had been 
* Commission apijoiutiiig Mr. Wheier, 23rd October, 177G. 
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accepted by the Court of Directors as 'a real re- chap. l\. 
sifjnation, and actc'd upon accordin«’ly. Tliey also 
urged the jiossible iiiconvcuiences that might arise 
from the non-fulfilment of a promise t'o resign, after 
the necessary measures had been taken to sup])]y 
the vacancies which would bo created by such 
resignation. These inconveniences are obvious; but 
still it is clear that thc*exfiressian of an inttmtion 
to resign is not a resignation; and^though a ])or- 
son in tlto position of Hastings may justly be re- 
jiroached with levity, or something worse, for rais¬ 
ing an expectation tliat he is about to iVsign, and 
failing to realize it after all the arrangements for 
providing for the consc(][uences of sucli a step are 
complete, yet if liis formal resigiPcAion be neces¬ 
sary to give effect to those arrangements, no one 
can benefit by them until it be luiule. The in¬ 
strument under which General Clavering cjaimed 
to take upon himself the oilice of governor-general 
did not sujiersede Hastings. Antici])ating the re¬ 
tirement of the governor-general, the Court of 
Directors nominated a msw councillor, and the 
Cro^^^l confirmed the nomination; but the o])era- 
tion of these acts w^as contingent upon an event 
which de]»ended on the judgment or the ca]*rice of 
the person whoso removal was to cri'ate a vacancy in 
council. •There is therefore no •difficulty in deter¬ 
mining that General Clavering, in assuming the 
office of governor-general, and Mr. Francis, in abet¬ 
ting him in the assum])tion, acted illegally as well 
as unwisely. 

The conduct t)f Hastings is free from the imjiu- 
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CHAP. IX. tation of .illegality: he had a right to retain his 
office if he so ])leased; the question remains whe¬ 
ther he was morally as well as legally justified. 
The precise pbwcrs which he conveyed to his agents 
cannot be ascertained. He gave them two iiajiers, 
one laying doMTi certain conditions as indis])en- 
sablc^ to his retention of the government, the other 
ex])lanatory of one of those,, conditions.* Whether 
there Avere any further instructions in writing 
Hastings jwofessed to be unable to recoillect, and 
there are no satisfactory means of sup] dying the 
deficiencyof the governor-generars memory. More 
than these two papers ajipear to have been shewn 
to the select three apjiointed by the Court of 
Directors to c6'nfer Avith Colonel Maclean, for it is 
recorded that Hastings’s agent had laid before them 
“ several papers,” and “ had acquainted them that 
he had more to jiroducc relative to the powers Avith 
which he Avas invested.”! It seems, however, that 
the acceptance of the su]»])osed resignation, as fai' 
as it rested on documentary ground, Avas based on 
Hastings’s declaration, that unless his conditions 
AA'erc complied Aidth he Avould not continue in the 
government; and uj)on this, aided by the avowal 
of Colonel Maclean that he had authority for what 

* Letter of governor-general to Court of Directors, 1.5th 
August, 1777. Hastings speaks of the conditions as applicahlc to 
his being confirmed in the government; an extraordiilary ex¬ 
pression, as he was already in possession of the government under 
the provisions of an act of parliament, and could not be removed 
without the exercise of the joint authorities of the Company and 
the Crown. He certainly needed no confirmation. 

f Minute of Court of Directors, 8th October, 177G. 
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he (lid, and the testimony of Mr. George *Vansiltart chap. ix. 
and Mr. Stewart, the court ]»roeocded. Hastings 
ahirincd that Colonel Maclean had exceeded his in¬ 
structions ; and to discredit the eviddnee by which 
the alleged autliority of his agent was confirmed, ho 
observed, that he laid never Ciilled upon tlu' ])arti(‘H 
fi'om whom it proceeded to be witnesses to anv 
transactions, nor ever ajitl'drized .them to give testi¬ 
mony.* Those statenu'nts might be true; but if 
Mr. Vhinftttart was, as lie stated, present when the 
instructions were given to Colonel Mach'an. and 
Mr. Stewart received a confirmation of*them from 
the lips of the governor-general at a future jieriod, 
their evidence was nothing the worse because they 
had not been formally invi'sted witli the character 
of witnesses. Hastings liimsidf acknowledged that 
he knew one of these gentlemen to. possess judg¬ 
ment and probity^, and believed the same ,of the 
other ;f as men of judgment they were not likely 
to misunderstand the governor-general—as men 
of jirobity they^ would not misrejiresent him. It 
is remarkable, too, that Hastings never demied 
having gii'cn the alh^ged instructions, but only dis¬ 
avowed all recollection of them, and added jilausible 
reasons to shew how unlikely it was that he should 
have given them. “ I can only say,” he observes, 

“ that I do not retain even the fidntest idea of having- 
given*such a commission; nor can I conceive the ne¬ 
cessity of emjiowering others to do, in my name, an 

* Hastings’s letter to Court of Directors, 15th August, 1777. 

t Letter, ut supra. 
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CHAP. IX. act which "must have waited for my ratification, and 
whicli it was at all times in my oivn powcT to |)cr- 
form for myscdf without agency.”* The lattc'r jiart 
of this siiecibus sentence contains an argument 
founded on mere semblance, which might be em¬ 
ployed reasonably enough by a stranger seeking to 
unravel perplexed facts, and find motives for actions 
of uncertain origin, but it- is out of place wluoi 
urged by one who Avas the ])rincipfil party in tlie 
transaction under consideration, and who ^.nridy had 
not to conjc'cture the states of facds from plausible 
a])])earancbs, or from a balance of ])robabilities. 
The question was not Avhether the course Avhich 
Hastings was alh^ged to have taken Avas natiu-al or 
lu'cessary, but whether it had actually been ado])t('d. 
Hastings ought to have bemi able to ansAver this 
distinctly. To say that he did not recollect having 
given instructions to tender his resignation, suggests 
the question, did In^ not then recollect that be lunl 
given no such instructions? It is incredible tliat a 
matter of such vast importance should ])ass from his 
mind like an idle subject of casual coiiAersation, 
and that his resignation of the office of governor- 
general should haA^e been felt to be of so little mo¬ 
ment, that he could not recollect Avhether the man 
Avhom he had avoAvedly entrusted Avith some power 
was commissioned to tender it or not. 

It has been said, that the power given in this 
res])ect was subsequently withdrawn.! This state- 

* Letter, ut supra. 

t Gleig’s Memoirs of Hustings, vol. i. page 533. 
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ment rests iijioii a k'tter addressed by ITastings to chap. ix. 
Mr. Graliain and Colonel Maclean, in wliich he ]»ro- 
fesses to retract the resolution coininnnicafed to 
them in a former letter. That rescilution -M as to 
leave Calcutta and return to Kngland by the tirst 
ship of the ensuing season, if the advices from that 
country should conve-y dte:i^iprobation of the tn-aty of 
Jlenares and the Roliilla v*fy, and should “ mark an 
evident disinclination towai'ds” liiin.* The know¬ 
ledge of JIastings’s intention in th’is respect was 
stated to be confined to Ids agents, who were to use 
it according to their discretion. This re.solution it 
is that he retracted; and it is clear that the retrac¬ 
tation of the governor-general’s intentions to take 
his dejtarture from Tndta at a ]iarticnlar tinu', if cer¬ 
tain circumstances ocaairred, is a very dilferent thing 
from the withdrawal from his agents of the discre¬ 
tionary power of tendering his resignation jireviously 
given. The powers claimed by Ccdonel Maclean, 
and vouched for by Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Stewart, 
are not referred to in the supjiosed retractation. Tt 
is scarcely possible to doubt that such ]iowcrs were 
given.f Why they were not in writing, like the 

* Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. i. page .521. 

f Maclean in addressing Hastings refers to those powers in a 
manner which might convince scepticism itself. See his letters 
in Gleig’s Memoirs, vol. ii. The followdn^ is an extract from one 
of them; it relates to Maclean’s interviews with the referees of the 
Court of*Directors. Mr. Becher had asked if the agent had no 
direct authority to produce. Mr. Maclean says, “ I answered, 

‘ No; I believe neither Mr. Hastings nor any of those who were 
present thought it a matter of so much formality. If certain 
tilings were not obtained I was ordered to signify Mr. Hastings’.s 
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CHAP. IX. apjioars to aseribo it to tlio conduct of General 
Clavering and Mr. Francis. That which is wanting in 
liis jndilic despatch is su])j)lied in lii.s ])rivate corre- 
s])onde?ice. Tu addressing Lord Nortli, soon aftei- 
the storm raised by General Clavering’s assumption 
of the office of governor-g(‘neral, Hastings sa3"s, “ I 
was not ideased with tlic.^Oiigagement made for me 
by Mr. Maclean—I will.CRiHhdly own it; but T held 
m^'self bound by it, and was resolved to ratify it. 
This Avas my resolution; but Gc'ueral Clavering 
himself has defeated it, by the attempt t(» Avrest from 
me by violence Avhat he could claim only as a volun¬ 
tary surrender; by ])ersisting in asserting his preten¬ 
sions to all the rights and functions of my office from 
a time already passed, and im'iependent ofmyo{)tion, 
and by his incapacity to possess tlu' government, 
afti'r having by his own acts and declarations A'acated 
the place from Avhich alone he could legally ascend to 
it.”* In this last sentence Hastings revives the ridi¬ 
culous plea that General Chivering had wacated his 
seat in council; a plea AA'hich the judges of the 
supreme court had already disposed of, and which 
no man of common sense could seriously maintain. 
If, howoAxn-, Hastings AAmro w^awering as to his deci¬ 
sion, the violence of General Ckwering AA^as not ill 
calculated to expedite and direct it. The mark of 
ministerial favour bestowed on the general, and the 

* Letter of Hastings to Lord North.—Gleig’s MemoirS, vol. ii. 
page 159. In other letters Hastings held similar language. Sec 
the same volume, pages 15G and 1G4. In one of these letters he 
adverts to a minute in which his approaching retirement was 
referred to. 
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ropreseiitatiDns of Hastings’s frioiuls in Rnglaral of chap. ix. 
its impropriety, might also have some ('fft'ct. These 
things might mitor into the motives of llas'tings’s 
eondnet, or they might not. lien','ns ('Ishivhere, 
those motives an^ involved in s<i much mystery that 
tlio man who retires from the task of serntinizing 
them, with a perfect c’oiiviction oi' tlie success of 
his labours, must be gjfthd with an extraordinary 
degree of conlidence in his <nvn j'.owers of dis¬ 
covering rfruth.* 

It is no part of the' duty of the historian to vin¬ 
dicate tlu^ character and conduct of 'Hastings’s 
agent. Colonel Maclean. He was obviously an in¬ 
triguing imin, and there is abundant rt'ason to be- 
lieve that he was an unscrupulous od<‘; but it being 
presumed that Hastings had given him the authority 
which he claimed, there does not a]>]ipar any ground 
for accusing him of either mistaking or negjecting 

* Hastings surrounded every act of his life with mystery. In 
a letter to his friend Mr. Sulivan, dated 'iOth June, 1 777, after 
stating that lie had written to Mr. Dunning, he says, “1 liave now 
no channel to Lord North nor encouragement to write to him ; 
yet I wish it were jio.ssible to make him acquainted with the late 
})roceedinga, especially those of (xeneral Clavering and Mr. 

Francis on the 20th inst.”—Gleig’.s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 172. It is 
scarcely credible, yet it is true, that on the very same day on which 
he thus wrote to Mr. Sulivsin, he addressed Lord Nortli, to 
whom he had “ no encouragement to write,” giving him an 
account of*the very tran.sactions whiclT he so much wished to 
bring th th€ minister’s notice, but, as he represented, wanted a 
channel.—See the above volume, page 157. It is remarkable that 
in his letter to Lord North Hastings does not deny the authority 
of his^ agent, he only expresses himself dissatisfied with the en¬ 
gagements made by him. 

VOL. ir. 
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CHAP. IX. tlio interests of his jiriiicijial. He found tlu' minis¬ 
try desirous of removing Hastings, and a majority 
hostile to him in the ('ourt of Directors ; he might 
reasonably, therefoia^ conclude that the voluntary 
iH'tiiT'ment of tlie governor-general Avas the safest 
and most graceful coui'iSe thgt (ronld be taken. The' 
conditions demanded by Hastings, he was informed, 
were not likely to be grstlted ; and the non-com]>li- 
ance of the court Avith his Avisln-s in this rc'sjtect was to 
b<‘th(^ signal for his retireincnit. Hastings,Jiad otlnu’ 
friends in Ibigland bi'sides' Maclean, and they all 
a])]iear to have been convinctMl that the time for the 
goA'crnor-general to witlulraAV had arrived. Hastings, 
indeed, had, both jmblicly and privabdy, intimatecl 
his intention of sus|iending his resignation ; but it 
Avasonly till tlu'judgment jiassed u])on him at home 
could b(' asc(‘rt.aine(l. I’hat eviait had taken jdace 
—the Court of Directors had decided against him, 
and determiiUMl on his removal. It is true that the 
Court of Fro])rietoi-s had successfully interposed its 
influence in behalf of Hastings; but hoAv far tlu^ 
majority in that court could be relied upon for jiro- 
serving him in officii for any considerable period, 
was a question feirly ojien to the consideration of 
those intnistcul with the charge of the governoi- 
gcneral’s interests ;* the timorous and the bold, the 

* Maclean, in hi.s communications to Hastings^ rejjeatedly 
refers to the difficulty of maintaining a majority in the ‘ general 
court. After relating the result of an interview with the Chair¬ 
man of the Company, he says, “ We retired with heavy hearts, 
sensible of the little chance we had to carry any question of vio¬ 
lence against the majority in tlie Court of Directors, wliatcver 
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cautious and the sanguine, might decide*differently, chat>. 
yet all iniglit decide honestly, and none of them 
with manifest imjmidence. The coiiduct of Hast¬ 
ings’s friends has been represented as-the effect of a 
(h'Cper ])o]icy than at first sight appears. If Hast¬ 
ings voluntarily resigned, there was no serious impe¬ 
diment to his futur(> refiijfli to oflic(>; if he \v(m-(^ dis¬ 
missed, a jn-ovision in ^tlu* reccnit Hegulating Act* 
]n'eclud(Ml his ri'storation, iwcept by the act of three- 
fourths §f the C’ourt of Directors, confinued by 
three-fourtlis in uumber of tlu' ])roprietors voting in 
a general court s]iecially convcaual. Fv'ar of tlie 

cluuice we might have in a Court of Proprietors. How to l)ring 
our friends together from tlie di.stant ]iart.« of the country was tlie 
dilemma ; and how to keep the discordant hitinc'he.s of our sup- 
))Ort together when they were met, in a direct attack on admi¬ 
nistration, was the danger.”—Letter of Maclean to Hastings, in 
Oleig’s Memoirs, vol. ii. page 80. In another .])lace he says, in 
reference to an arrangement by whi(di the business of fastings 
W'as carried over a quarterly general court, “ The adjournment 
nine die was carrieel. Not fort)' members attended this court; 
another proof that our measures were well timed, for what with 
the thinness of the town on one hand, and the indignation of the 
ministry, which had been liberally jioured forth n]) 0 u all those 
who had supported you on the first question, and whom they 
thought they could terrify, had we been obliged to ])rocccd hos- 
tilely at this court, we should, I fear, have made but an indili'er- 
ent figure.”—Ibid. vol. ii. page 83. And again, “ Without being 
on the spot, there is no conceiving of what heterogeneous and 
unstable materials our majority was made up, how' difficult it was 
to collect, and how much more difficult *to keep them together.” 

—Page*84. It will he recollected that the friends of Hastings, in 
having recourse to a general court, were far from confident of 
victory; they avow'cdly acted under the impression ‘‘ that they had 
nothing to lose by defeat.” 

* 13 Geo. 3, cap. (13. 
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CHAP. IX. coHSpquonces of this jirovision has been very confi¬ 
dently }>resnnied to have actuated Colonel Maclean;* 
but there is no evidence to support the j)resuni])tion, 
and as far as a‘jud<>’ineiit can be formed of the inten¬ 
tion of Hastings and liis friimds, it vould seem that 
his retirement was contmajilated as final. The sn]»- 
])osition that the provisi(m 'of th(‘ Regulating Act 
influenced tliem is not-hecessary to (wplain their 
conduct. Without referenci'to that jnovision, it was 
obviously lietter that Hastings should retire-with cre¬ 
dit than be dismissed with disgrace. One point, liow- 
cver, in this strange series of transactions must strike 
every one who ('xamines tliem—it is the extreme 
facility with which the' Court of Directors yielded 
belief to the rejirese'iitations of Colonel Maclean, 
that he was authorized to tender tlic- governor-gene- 
ral’s resignation. This assertion, indeed, was sup¬ 
ported by corroborative' te'stimony, the truth of 
which tlu're^ vais no rt'ason to susjiect; but a vei-bal 
authority, though confirmed by resjiectablc evidence', 
was met sufficie'iit to justify the gravei and imjiortant 
steji of ])utting in motion the power of the Crown to 
fill nj) the jilace in cemncil jiresuined to be vacant. 
Ill this case, as in many others, an inclination to be 
satisfied sup])lied the want of formal and authorita¬ 
tive proof. The Court eif Directors wished to avoid 
a collision with the ministry on the one hand, or Avith 
the majority of the projirietors on the otlu'iv The 
measure suggested by Hastings’s agent seemed to 

* This view is taken by the Select Committee of the Hou.se of 
Commons, in their Ninth Report, 178.3. 
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fifibnl the moans of elfoctiii^ this ; it jiKWovcr gave chap. ix. 
the o])j)onoiits of IJastiiigs all tlu'y Avantod, without 
subji'ctiiig his Irionds to the inortifii^atioii of defoat: 
it was conso(jiK>iitly oagi'rly ('luhvacod. t’oldd tho 
])arty hostile to Hastings have foresoon tho oonso- 
(|uonoe of tlu'ir oondnot, ho would not havoonjoyi'd 
tho o])])ortniiity of disa])|Kfinting tlioir wislu's hy disa- 
voAAiiig his agent. But^tlir'y AA oro too innoh [doasi'd 
with tho ])ros]i('ct of attaining their ohjoot hy ooni- 

|iroinis(‘ 4o oxaniino vorv sorujadoush' into tho an- 

* * 

tliorityon wliioli the arrangonn'nt rostisl, or into the 
|)rohal)ility of tho govornor-gonoral jx'rhfnning that 
wliioh had Ix'on ju-oinisod on his l*ohalf. Hastings 
found it oonvoniont to id>andon his agent. (»r lu' had 
forgotten the insti'uetions AA'liich lie laid given, or 
Maoloan had I'xooodod his authority. Tlu' result 
was a oouAulsion whioh might huAC'. n})root(*d the 
noAv-founded oin])iro of (Iroat Britain in India, had 
it not subsided almost as soon as raised. In allaying 
tho storm, tho judges of tho siijn-onu'court did good 
service to tho state ; ami it must not bo denied, that 
while General Clavering and Air. Francis had by 
their violence placed the Britisli government in 
danger, thew subseqmuitly evinced a far more con- 
ciliatf)ry spirit than Avas shewn by their opjxnients.* 

* The Select Committee of the House of Commous in their Nintli 
Iteport, 178,!, express an o])inioi) on tlu; eonduet of the eomt 
m accepting Hastings’s resignation, very dilfereut from that main¬ 
tained in the text. They say, “ Onthis occa.sion thedirectors shcAAvd 
themselves extremely punctilious ivith regard to Mr. Maclean’s 
powers. They jirobably dreaded tho charge of becoming accom¬ 
plices to an evasion of the act by Avhich Mr. Hastings, resigning the 
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CHAP. IX. Ifestingfi, fixed in his seat by the decision of the 
judges, continued to exorcist' his power as absolutely 

service, could escape the consequences attached by law to a dis¬ 
mission.” It has been observed that there is no evidence that 
Hastings’s restoration was contemplated by his agent, and that 
thc 2 )rcsumption scein.s to lie the other way. The supposition that 
the court had reference to the motive which the committee sug¬ 
gest for t’olonc! Maclean’s conduct, is equally gratuitous; and the 
assertion that extreme punctiliousness was disiilayed with regard 
to that officer’s jiowcrs, requires for its refutation nothing more 
than an ajjjical to the facts which ha\'e l)(;cn narrated. On some 
other jioiiits the Ninth Report of this Committee is ^marked b)' 
little judgment or scrupulosity of assertion. The view taken of 
tiic conduct uf the judges of the su])remc court, in relation to 
the dispute between Hastings and General C'lavering for the 
governor-generalship, and the strain of argument adojjted in 
treating of tlie supposed resignation, are singularly ijcrverse. The 
following is the j);'issage in which tlicse jioiuts are discussed. 
‘‘ He [Hastings] insisted on continuing in the e.vecution of his 
office, and sujqiorted himself by such reasons as could be furnished 
in .such a cause. -An ojicn schism instantly divided the council; 
General Glavering claimed the office to which he ought to succeed, 
and Mr. Frairci.s adhered to him. Air. Ikirw'cll stuck to Mr. 
Hastings. The two ])arties a.sscmbled separatelyq and every 
thing wars running fast into a confusion, which .susj)endcd goveru- 
ment, and might very j)robably have ended in a civil w'ar, had not 
the judges of tlic suj)rcme court, on a reference to them, settled the 
controversy', by deciding that the resignation was an invalitl act, 
and that Mr. Hastings w'as still in the legal j)ossession of his place, 
which had been actually filled up in England. It was extraordi¬ 
nary that tlie nullity of this resignation should not have been 
discovered in England, where the act authorizing the resignation 
then was, w'hcre the a^^ent was personally jnesent, where the 
witnesses w'cre examined, and where there was and could be no 
want of legal advice either on the part of the Gouqjany or of the 
Crown. The judges took no light matter upon them in super¬ 
seding and thereby condemning the legality of his Majesty’s 
appointment, for .such it became by the royal approbation.” 
The tone of this jrassage is very remarkable. I'lie committee 
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as before, and to be siil>jected to tli(“ sa'ine aifiioy- chap. ix. 
aiices from the luindentiiig opposition of those 

appear positively angry witli the judges for averting “ a (;ivil war,” 
which according to their own statement was impending ; it would 
seem as though, in the judgment of this hody, it would have heen 
Ix'tter that the disputes in council sltould have been referred to the 
decision of arms, than that H.^stings slioukl have been quietly 
continued in his seat. Thefurj^of the committee on this point 
aj)pears cither to have ohscuyd dieir j)ej-ee])tion of truth, or to 
have .seriously weakened their regard to it. They affirm that the 
judges of the sujireme court “ settled the controversy, by deciding 
that the resignation wtis an iwvalid act.” 'I'liis is not correctly 
stated ; the decision of the judges was not that the resignation was 
an invalid act, but that there had been no resignatidn at all. The 
hrst reason which they assign for dctcrinining against the right 
of General Clavering to assume tlie oillee of governor-general is 
(he following ;—“ Becaust^ the office of governor-general was 
conferred on Mr. llasting.s by act of ])arlianiciit, and accord¬ 
ing to the tenour of that act can only be vacated I)y death, 
removal, or resignation. That Mr. 1 lastiugs is not dead is 
a notoriou.s fact ; no intention is manifestefd or act done by 
the directors in the least tending to his removal ;• anil ire 
arc jirnilij of npi/iion thut he hath not (iclmdltj resigned.” 

In support of this opinion they adduced a variety of proofs, all 
tending to shew tliat the arrangements made on the su])j)Osition 
of Hastings’s resignation had reference to that event contem¬ 
plated as a future one. Indeed it could not have been otlierwise ; 
lor if Hastings had actually resigned when his agent intimated 
to the court his intention of resigning, all his acts sid)s('(juent]y 
performed a.s governor-general would have hern in\ ;did, and he 
would have ])rcsided for several n\onths over the British govern¬ 
ment in India without any better claim so to preside than one f>l 
the writers who copied its jmoeecdings. , Before the excitemoit t>l 
the coptest had passed away. General Clavcring and Mr. ITancis, 
in defending their views as to Hastings’s resignation, urged that 
the Court of Directors ” nowhere called it an intended resigna¬ 
tion.” This assertion was verbally true, hut substantially false. 

Ihc Court of Directors had nowhere called it an intended rc- 
rignation, but in their jictition to the Crown, j>raying the con- 
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CHAi>. IX. kxTgued ngtiinst liini. In August, 1777 , Sir Jolui 
A. 1). 1777. Clilvering followed liis ally. General Monson, to the 

firmation t)f Mr. Wlieler’s uj)pointmcut, they had called it “ a 
proposed resignation.” A distinction may undoubtedly he con¬ 
ceived between that which is intended and that which is proposed, 
hut the distinction will not arail the pleadings of Hastings’s oj)- 
))onent.s. The heat of recent contc' t can scarcely be allou'ed to 
Iialliate their indulgence in an a.ssertion so hasty or so dishonest, 
and a iiarliainentary coinmittet'i "where gravity and temperance 
ought to ijrcvail, should have kept it.sclf clear of rcjircscntations 
which the slightest reference to tlio history of the transaction.s 
under notice will refute. The astonishment of the committee, 
that “ the indlity of the re.signation should not have been dis¬ 
covered in England,” might have been abated by a cidm exami¬ 
nation of the offieiid documents, if the vivacity of those by whom 
the report wa.s framed wonld have allowed them to descend to so 
dull an ocenpation. The half-avowed, half-suppre.ssed, di.scon- 
tent discernible in the remark witii whii'h the committee dismiss 
thi.s ])art of the conduct of the judges, might also have been miti¬ 
gated by a consideration of what the jndge.s had done and what 
their duty might have called them to do. “ The judges,” say the 
committee, “ took no light matter tijion them in superseding, 
and thereby condemning the legidity of his Majesty’s appoint¬ 
ment, for such it became by the royal a])probatlon.” It is quite 
true that this was not “ a light matter”—the interpretation of 
the law is never “a light matter.” ’The charge of superseding and 
condemning the legality of the royal ajijiointment, if true, might not 
have been di.scrcditable to the judges, for the appointment might 
have been illegal, and then it would have been their dutj' to declare 
it to be so. Hut the charge is not true ; the vehemence of the 
committee is too great to allow them to state what appointment 
they refer to as sujicrscded and condemned for illegality. General 
t’lavering claimed to succeed to the office of governor-general, 
not under the royal appointment, but under the jmovisions of an 
act of parliament. It mpst be jwosumed, therefore, that the 
appointment alluded to by the committee was that of Mr. Whelcr 
to a jdace in council, 'riie judge.s neither superseded this ap¬ 
pointment nor impugned its legality. Their decision affected it 
only incidentally. They gave to the terms in which it was made 
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grave; liis cleutli being, it is believed, Hceolerated CIIAP. ix. 
by the irritation of mind in whieh he had long been 

the only interpretation which they would reasonably bear. Mr. 

Wilder was expressly apjiointed to supply the*vacancy to be oc¬ 
casioned by the resignation of Hastings. The vacancy had not 
occurred, for Hastings had not resigfled. 

Some confusion seems to l-<ive prevailed in the minds of Hast¬ 
ings’s friends, as well as of his enemies, with regard to the 
jiosition of Mr. Wilder. Even tfic man by whom the proposed 
resignation of Hastings was negotiated seems not to have known 
the precise etl’ect of the acts consequent upon it. In a letter to 
Hastings, elated the l‘ith M'jiy, 1777, Coloiid Maclean says :— 

“ Since the receijit of the Syren’s dc.spatehes 1 have more than 
once endeavoured to learn Loril North’s ojiiiiion of what he wishes 
you to do in consequence of (Icncral Monson’s death, but I have 
not 5 mt got any clear lights to form an o])iuioii upon ; though I 
am at no loss to guess that.^however he may wish, he dreads the 
eon.sequenees of your return from India in the present critical 
state of afl'air.s. An iiieident will enable you to judge on this 
head, ill case Mr. Robinson does not speak out to Elliott 
to-morrow, or to your.sdf in a letter he w'riJses to you by him. 

'I'he incident I allude to is this; When the Syren ^arrived. 

Wilder was at Portsmouth ready to sail; he posted back to 
London, obtained a fresh ap])ointmcnt to succeed to (leneral 
Monson’s vacancy, and directly returned to Portsmouth. Mr. 

Robinson impiired whether Mr. Wilder had surrendered his 
first appointment for succeeding to you on your resigna¬ 
tion ; he found that Wlu'ler had not made this surren¬ 
der. He immediately sent an express to Portsmouth, that 
Milder might send his surrender in form; but he had sailed. 

Mr. Robinson then got it clearly settled and ascertained in the 
secretary of state’s office, that Mr. Wilder had vacated his first 
iqjliointment by the acceptance of the second. 'I’lius you now 
stand wdthout a successor, for Sir Eyre Coote has nut accepted; 
and, till a successor arrives, how can you rc,sigii ? This is my 
opuiion, upon the most mature consideration; and, unless 
Lord North sjieaks out, 1 must, from what has jiasscd, think 
it to be his, as well as Mr. Robinson’s opinion also.”—Gleig’s 
.Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. pages IDO, 101. (hloucl Mac- 
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CHAI’. IX. kc‘j)t,‘ and the vexations to which he had latterly 
heen subjected. Hastings and Harwell had now a 

lean appears to have tlionght that Mr. Wheler’s first ap- 
])i)intnient was to succeed JIa.stings as governor-general. No 
such a])i)ointrncnt could be made, because the act 1.3 (leo. III., 
caj). 03, expressly provided, that “ in case of the avoidance of the 
office of such governor-general, by clcatli, resignation, or removal, 
his ]ila(;c shall, during the remainder of the term aforesaid [five 
years], he supplied by the per.son of the council who stands next 
in rank to the governor-general.” 'J’he person standing next 
in rank to the governor-general was General Clavering, and he 
would necessarily have succeeded oji the retirement dl Hastings. 
From the state of General {ilavering’s health, some apju’chensinvi 
of his death seems to have existed ; hut that event would have 
all’ected tlie ordi^r of succession only by the removal of an indi¬ 
vidual from it. The next councillor, whoever he might be, would 
then he next in succession to the seat of the governor-general. 
It i.s not likely that'eithcr Lord North or his secretary .should have 
been ignorant of this. From the Records of the tajmpany it 
appears that, on the dlst April, 1777, the Court of Directors 
referred to the committee of correspondence, with the aid of the 
tlompanj’s solicitor, to consider of settling the rank of Mr. 
Wilder in the council of Rengal, which the court were advised 
might “ he so done as to place him in the first vacancy that -shall 
happen, cither by the death or resignation of General Monson.” 
On the ‘iSth, the committee reported that tliey had prepared 
a petition to his Majesty, “ revoking the Jircvious appointment 
of Mr. Wilder to .succeed on the vacancy which might hapjien 
on Mr. Hastings’s resignation; and praying that Mr. Wilder 
may succeed in the council of Bengal, on the vacancy occa¬ 
sioned by the death of Lieutenant-General Moiisou;” and it 
is recorded that “ the said jietitioii was read, approved, and 
signed.” Gn the ’dud of May, the chairman, again calling 
the attention of the (’ourl of Directors to “ the necessity of 
revoking their former a|)poiiitmcut of Fldwai'd Wilder, Fsq., to 
be a member of council at Fort William in Bengal, on a vacancy 
by the resigaiation of Warren Hastings, Esq., the former applica¬ 
tions to his Majc.sty for ap]iroving such appointment were accord¬ 
ingly withdrawn, and an instrument being prejiared, nomi- 
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numerical majority i)i council, and for a tinv uumths chap. ix. 
the casting vote* of the formiT was not maa'ssary to 

iiiiting and appointing Edward Wlieler, Escpiire, to be one of 
the said council, on the vacancy o(a;asioncd thevcili by the 
deatli of Lieutenant-General Monson, the same was read, aj)- 
j)roved, and signed; also a petition to his Majesty praying 
his royal a])probation of su(^h nomination and aj)pointinciit.” 

At a court held on tlie (ith Alay, two letters were rc-ad from 
“Edward Wheler, Es(i., on boaitUthe Dube of I’ortlarid, at the 
Mother Hank, the ‘JlHh ult. f*A])ril], and" oil the Start, the 4tli 
inst. [May], the latter enclosing Ids surrender of Ids former ap¬ 
pointment ^o succeed as the member of council at f’ert William, 
in Bengal, on the resignation of Warren Hastings. Es(|.” Maclean, 
writing six days after the surrender, ap])ears to havc.been ignorant 
of it, and what he relates a.s to the alarm of Mr. Kobinson, in all 
jn'obability rests on nothing but gossijnng rumours. 'I'be fact, 
however, of Mr. Whelcr’s own friends b.aving cancelled his aj)- 
))oinlmcnt to succeed to a place in council, oft the resignation of 
Hastings, might have convinced anyone that the a])j)ointment was 
not to the otlice of gov'crnor-general. The motive for making 1dm 
succeed on the death of General Monson insttSiid of on the resig¬ 
nation of Hastings, is tdivious : it brought liim nearer to the ]iresi- 
dcntial chair. Smaa'eding to the place of General Alonson, fie 
succeeded to all the incidents of that placi'. 

Maclean rejire.seuts Lord North as anxious to learn what etfect 
A'lonson’s death was likely to have on Hastings’s determination to 
resign, but his lordsldj) does not ajijjear to have treated tiie agent 
with much confidence. In the letter above (luoled Alaclean says, 

“ At Lord North'.s last levee, he asked me what change I thonght 
General Alonson’s deatii would make in your conduct or way of 
thinking? My answer was, ‘ Aly Lord, Air. Hastings is a man 
ol the strictest honour, and one of the warmest friend.s of the 
King’.s government; if your lord.ship will honour me with the 
confidential communication of your wi.sheK on this occasion, I will 
piledge myself to you that, barring unforeseen accidents, j'onr 
desire shall be convoyed to Mr. Hastitig.s in three months, and 
that he will cheerfully comply with it. Mr. Ha.sting.s ha.s no 
■wish but to facilitate the measures of government, and to prove 
himself the most faithful servant of the Grown.’ His lordshi]i 
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CHAP. IX. tlio ) uc<!esf! of liis measure,s. Mr. Wheler arrived 

Hot loti^i^ after Sir Jolin (Wavering’s deatli, and took 
bis seat in council as the successor of General Mon- 
son. W'lu' ne’AS of (Jeiieral Monson’s decease bad 
la'acbed I'bigland Ixddre Mi-. Wbeler’s de|)arture, 
and in consequence, fbe previous ajipointinent of 
that gentb'inan to succeed on tbe vacancy occasioned 
.by tbe retirement of IbHings was revoked, and its 
[dace supjilied by a new one, nominating bini to tbe 
jilace in council actually vacant by tbe death of 
Gemu-al Monson. Mr. Wla-k-i-ailected to maintain 
a neutral j>art between Hastings and I’rancis; but. 
as migbt have been I'xpected, be almost invariably 
su]»ported tbe latter, and thus ri-duced the contend¬ 
ing forces to tblit equilibrium which had ])revailed 

rNjn'osKcd tlie utmost siitisfnction; treats me witli uncommon 
civility on all occasions; hut lias never .since renewed the subject 
or ex])laiued himself, t,hour'll a fortiiijxht has elapsed.” 

T'he disputes Which aro.se out of the contested right to the 
otliee of governor-general led, to a provision in the Act‘24 Geo. 
III., cap. 2."), “ that no resignation to be made of the olllces of 
govi'rnor-g-eneral, or governor, or jire.sideut of any of the subor¬ 
dinate settlements, or coinmauder-iu-chief, or member of the 
resjK'ctive councils in India, shall be deemed or construed to be 
legal or valid, or .shall be aecejited as such, unlc.ss the same be 
made by an instrument in writing uiulcr the hand of the officer 
or person re.signing the .same.” Later acts contain Bimilar 
provLions. Ily 3 A 4 Wm. IV., cap. 8.a, it Ls enacted, that no 
act or declaration of any governor-general, governor, or mem- 
hcr of council, shall he taken as a resignation, exce])ting “ a de¬ 
claration in writing under hand and seal delivered to the, secretary 
for the public dejiartment of the presidency wherein he shall 
be, in order to its being recortled.” Only one other mode of 
vacating office is recognized—return to Europe, or departure 
from India with intent so to return. 
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before the death of Sir .John Claverinn', *and wliich chap. ix. 
required tlio interposition of tlu' "OAXT'iior-ji’enerars 
easting- vote t(t prevent the machine of novei'nment 
from coming to a dead stand. To l lasdinjis this state 
of things was perhaps not disagTe('able, altliongh it 
placed liini in a situation of (‘xtraordinaiy r('s|ion- 
sibility. ITe liked ])owT‘it and he lik(‘d tlu' appc'ar- 

ance of it not h‘ss tlian (Ifi* realitv. 1I<' liad gnait 

% • 

eoididenee in liimself and a strong disjxisition to 
annoy l^s oj^jaments. The a<lditional respoiisibi- 
lity inenrred l>y Ids ])ecnliar ]iosition was tliere- 
fore little felt; and if it (‘ver sate nnnsHally heavy 
on him, its presence was lightx'iied by the gratifica¬ 
tion which he dmivc'd from tin* rellection that those 
who hated him, and whom in turn*he hated, were 
under his rod, without tln^ powei’ of moving hand (»r 
foot in the t'xercise of their jmblic duties, oxcejit so 
far as ho jdeased to ]iermit them. 

Among the subjects wliich at an early ])eriod aftt'r 
the arriATil of Mr. Winder occu])ied llnmittention of 
the council, was a letti'r addressed to the gov<‘rnor- 
general by Mobarik-ul-1 )owlah, complaining liittcndy 
of the conduct of Mahome<l Jb'Zii Khan in the ma- 
nagi'inent of his aflidrs, and alleging, that as that 
jierson was not connected with tin' prince either by 
the ties of nature or attachment, his continued ]>os- 
session of tin* high degree of |«jwei‘ with whi(di ho 
was iiivesti.'d was o])|)ressive and disliononrable to 
the fandly. The Nabob observetl, that he had now 
attained that age mIkmi, by the law and usage of Ma- 
hoinedanism, he ought to take the managemimt of 
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CHAP. IX. his own atrairs ; and ho added, in no very elevati'd 
strain of self-laudation, that lu; was not so devoid of 
nnder!?tandinpf as to ))e incapable of conducting them. 
He reminded, the governor-general th.at the power 
of the Coinjiany was derived from tlie sipijiort of his 
ancestors, ;ind on these'grounds claimed to l)e eman¬ 
cipated from tlu! tutelage c)l Mahomed Reza Klian, 
and admitted to tlie ])«f.sonal managxunent of the 
aifairs of the nizanint and of Ins lious('liold. Tlie 
letter was laid by the governor-geiu'ral bvfore (ii 
council, and it is unnecessary to say that it gJn 
ris(! to great diilerences vinw warndy expressed. 
Mr. Winder proposed to do nothing till the (h'cision 
of the (u)urt of Diix-ctors could be asem-tained. 
The governor-'gmieral o])]iosed ; but it luqipened 
that Mr. Harwcdl was abs('nt. and Mr. Francis su])- 
porting Mr. Winder, the motion was carric'd. At 
the next meeting of conindl Air. Rarw(dl vas at his 
post: tin' resolution of the pix'vious mc'eting was 
summarily reversed, and the Nabob’s ix'quest com- 
])lied with. After the lapse of a tew nionths, the 
gov('i-nor-general produci'd another letter from tin' 
Nabob, suggesting a plan for disposing of the salary 
of Mahomed Ueza Khan. In the distribution a 
considerable share was allotted to Alunny Begum. 
Another portion was to be ('iijoyed by the Nabob’s 
mother, Btiboo Begum. It ha|)penod, too, that the 
amount of moiu'y ])roposed to be distributed ex¬ 
ceeded that formerly enjoyed by Alahomed Reza 
Khan by ('ighteen thousand rupees jier annum, and 
the (’ompany were invited to make up tin* excess. 
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Mr. Francis and Mr. Wilder nbjcctial io tlii*, as ciiAP. ix. 
they (lid to the entin' arran<>'enient, and recorded 
iniimtes assioniiijr reasons for tludr opjiosition' Tlie 
yovernor-ii’ern'ral and Mr. Harwell enjharked in no 
strife of words. The foniK'r moved that the re(|ni- 
sitions of the Nahoh should Ix' eom|died with ; the 
latter sinijdy wretf', “ I fiswnt to the ;i;()vernor-^ene- 
ral’s motion." 'I'liat motioi# was necessarily carried. 

^ Ik • 

Lookino' ii]K)n tin' imjmtations wliieh had been cast 
iijnni the^‘I’overnor-i>-eneral with refen'iice to Miinny 
He^iun, his ado|)tin<i' ()r*|iro[>osiiui' tliis arrana'c'inent, 

—for the sn,<;',U('sti(>n no less tlian tlu' eomjdetinn has 
be('n asci'ibed to him—n;’.s at the least injudicious. 

It was. howi'Vi'f, but one of many instain'i's of a 
folly in which Hastings was wont ^o indul;i('; he 
st'enu'd to delight in s('t,tini>' jniblic opinion at de- 
tiance. 'fhat the Nabob nas but a tool in the hands 
(d’otlu'rs nas rendered pi'obable 1»\ tin* fact, that, on 
a fornu'r occasion lu- had bitt('rly com|dain('d of 
Mmmy Ih'gnm, to whom lu' now proposed to “iia* 
power and the command of wealth. If such were 
his ])osition, tlu're can be little (piestion as to the 
hand which o-uided and directed him. 

This part of llastin^^s’s conduct was sev(>rely ani¬ 
madverted upon by the Court of Directors, who 
orderi'd tlnar wish for the restoration (d' Mahomed 
Reza Khan to be sii>Tiified to tdie Naboli. and an 
a.ssiirance of theii- continued favour to be: c(»nveyed 
to Mahomed Reza Khan himself. The.se ordms 
were obeyed ; but in tlu' letter, not in the spirit. In 
communicating the desire' of the court, Francis and 
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CHAP. IX. Wholer pro])ose(l to call ujxm tlie Nabob to coTn])ly 
with it. Ilastiug’s and Ranvell contended for a 
sini])ld communication of the wish of the court, 
leaving' the ii'telligence to ]>roduce its own eflect. 
It did produce all that could be ex^iected—a remon¬ 
strance from the Nabob; and but for an event which 
will soon be noticed, the restoration of Mahonu'd 
R(‘za Khan might hav'*’" lieen |>ostjioned till the 
pow'er of thw’arting it had dc'parteil from Hastings. 

The Court of Din'ctors had also ordoH'd tlie re¬ 
storation of Mr. Ib'istow, wliom the governor-general 
had ri'inoved from the jvsidency at Oudr', and of 
Mr. Fowke, whom he had displaced at Benares. 
These orders wei-e treatc'd with the same degree of 
res|>ect wdiich >.-as ticcoi'ded to those relating to Ma¬ 
homed lleza Khan ; they were received, read, and 
coolly set at naught. 

A few months, however, wrought a change, and 
in a manner calculate*! to excite surjirise. From the 
temjier which had been manifested both by Hastings 
and Francis, the exju'ctation of an accommodation 
being etlected between them must have appeared 
one of the most extravagant that could bo enter¬ 
tained ; but little as it was to be anticipated, such 
an event was about to take place. The motives of 
the jiarties are not j)erfectly clear. Both, indeed, 
jirofessed to be w'eary of controversy; but few ]»er- 
sons who have studied the characters of the comba¬ 
tants will be disjiosed to give either of them credit 
for the feeling. Each had a confidence in his own 
judgment amounting to jiresumption; and the change 
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in tln'ir conduct is ]n'ol):il>Iy to be ascribed to* cir- ciiAC. i\. 
cuinstiinces ratlier than to anv abat(‘nient eitlu'r of 
tiu'ir arrogance or of their inutnal hatred. 

Tile jieriod of oHici' secured liy tlio act of 1773, 
to the jiersons therein named as ^mvi'rnor-neiieral 
and council, laid expirc'd heToic' Hastings and iiis 
coadjutors had notice' (Tf *miy |irovision hi'ini^ made 
for such an ('vc-nt: tliev (^mseenientlv continm'd to 
eixercise tlieir functions, and were in <*ours(> <d 
time a])i)»-iz('d that an act had [lassed, contimiinjj: 
tlu' existing- o()vt‘i’nor-t>( *u‘ral in oHice for one year.* 

Sir Evre Coote had Ix'en apjiointed to succei'd 
(It'iU'ral Claverin^' in the command of the army 
and to a ])lace in council. In tlu‘ latter e-ajiacity 
he usnallv sujiported llastin<>'s, hnt* not with tlu* 
nndi‘viatin<>' constancy of Harwell. Harwell had 
passc'd twenty-tliree years in India, during ten of 
Mhich he had Ixa'ii a memher of council. 1 had 
enjoye'd abundant ojiportunities of acipiiring wealth, 
and having- imjiroved them was de'sirous of retii’ing 
to the enjojment oi' his fortnme at home. 'I’his 
event hh-ancis, it may hi' ])ri'snmed, Mas not indis- 
jiosi'd to accek'rate. Jt Mould i-elievt' liim from 
a steady opponent, and dejirivi' Hastings of a friend, 
whose vote was never denied to any measure M’hich 
lie chose to recommend. In jiiojiortion, hoMcver, 
as the n-tirement of HarMelf Mas desired by 
Francis, it Mas dreaded by Hastings. He dis¬ 
cerned in it the downfall of that absolute ])OM('r 
M’hicli Ilf' liad for somi' tinu' exercised; and though 
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CHAF. IX. Barivell’s 'foelings of frionilsliip luio-ht render liiin 
nductant to aliandon tlie oovernor-i>'eneral and liis 
nu'asnrc's to a coniual where two wonld always vote 
aoaJnsf liini. >,uid the third eonid not he dc'jieinh'd 
upon tor steady or permanent .sn])])ort, it eonid not 
b(' expected that he wonld from this eansi- dider for 
any loiiij pm-iod tin- orativieation of his own yearn¬ 
ings for ('as(‘ and home.' ' Ifen’arding the departnn* 
of Harwell. tlKT’efore, as an event that eonid not he; 
far distant, Hastings was not indisposed to softmi 
the asiierity of an emnny wliose power of opjtosing 
him was about to lx- gr('atly inereas('il. He eonid 
not hop(^ to convert him into a fiiend—jirobably In; 
did not wish it, but he might expect to diminish 
both lln^ vigoii'r and the freipieney of his attacks, 
and to secure, hy a siirrendm- of some jmints on 
which l''rancis had beem most i>ertinacions. the 
lihertv of pnrsning nnmoh'sted tliose plans in which 
his own mind was most dec-ply intc'rested. Such 
is thobi'st account that can be given of the jirobable 
motives of thosi; concerned in tlu' iiegotiation. Tin; 
overture apjiears to have jiroceeded from Francis, 
and to have bc'en made on his bidialf hy a I\Ir. 
Dncarel to Major Scott, a gi’eat favourite of the 
governor-general and his agmit in various imjiortant 
and confidential transactions. The prineijial condi¬ 
tions reipiired by ■h'lancis a])])ear to have Ikhmi ex¬ 
plained at the meeting. The n'sult was conmmni- 
cated to Hastings, and the two princijials suhse- 
(piently met to complete th(> pacilication so hap¬ 
pily commenced by their agents. The value which 
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Hastni^s attaclicd to tlie siiccoss of the no<ioti?itio)i chap. ix. 
may ho estimated liy the saeniiees Avhieli lie made 
to secure it. A man more mirelcntiiii!,' *m lu.s 
hostility lU'vi'r lived ; yet hi' ('onsmitcNl to ])!irehuse 
peace on the condition <d’ immediatidy restorinc- 

f 

Mr. I’owke to th(' oHiee n'hicl) lu' liad formerly 
enjoyed, irom A\hich TlRstinn's had r(‘moved him, 
and to uhich lu- had shoft^v lad'orc' refusi'd to re- 
store him, tlion;>l) his I'estoi’ation nas r(M|nired by 
th(M‘xpr#ss orders ol’ llu'( oiirl of 1 tirectors. .Mr. 

Ihistow, A\lio IukI been removeil in like inamu'r. 
uln^Ne restoration bad in like' manm'r Ih’^'u orden'd 
by till' Conrtof Directors, and in likiMiianner de- 
ferrc'd by Hastings, uas also to lie r(‘>toi'(‘d, thoun'h 
not inmu'diatelv. k'nrther to projiTtiatc' his rival, 
llastinys agreed to conform to tin* tirders from 
home respc'ctin^’ Mahomed liiv.a Klititt. 'I'hese eon- 
ec'ssions wm-e so many virtual a(d<no\\halfinents 
that Hastings had aett'd faetionsly in his |u'evious 
dealinc-s Avitli the parties whose return to enpdoy- 
ment Mas thus provided for. lie had not only r('- 
moved, but had persisted in exelmlino them from 
office, in opposition to the delilK'iati' jndti'uient. of 
those*Mhom lie servml. Nothiiyif but th(' stronifest 
jiublie necessity could justify such a courw'; but 
such necessity, if it ever existi'd, continued in full 
force at *the tinu' when In' coliseuted to replace 
them. 1'lu‘ inevitable conednsion is, that jiersonal 
aversion dictated their rmnoval, and jiersonal con¬ 
venience led to the encanfement to restore tlumi. 
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fTiAP. IX. Tlie case of Maliomod Roza Klian affords the most 
striking’ {'xemplifioatioii of tliis view of the subject. 
Here, a(‘C()rding to Hastings, a great ])ublic prin- 
ci])h' was involved. Ih; had argued that the Nabob’s 
demand to be reliiwcsl from the services of Ma- 
luuned Keza Khan was “ grounded on ]K>sitive 
rights, Avhicli ” would “ not admit of discussion.”* 
H(‘ had maintained tliat; as a sovereign ju'ince wlio 
had arrived at yeai’s of maturity, no control could 
lawfully be ex('rcised over him ; yet he wow con- 
sentc'd to restore to the highest otlita' in the Nabob’s 
sc'i’vice a iiiau against whom that ]trinc(‘ had for¬ 
mally a])|)ealed to the government of A\hich Hastings 
was the chief. The governor-general indeed, on an 
occasion antecedent to that on which he ha<l so 
vigorously asserted the Nabob’s rights, had s])oken 
of that prince as “ a nnwe pageant, M'ithout tlu^ 
sliadoey of authority.”f Hastings imh'ed appears 

never to have felt himself bound by any ojnnion 
beyftnd the moment when it was advanced. Ho was 
iK'verata loss for naisons to justify any course which 
Mas convenient or which ])assion rendered desirable; 
and his principles Aver(‘ adopted and relimpiished 
M’ith as much facility as if they had avowedly*been 
but insti’uments for aceom|)lishing certain ends— 
cumbrous ai’Uis not to he dis])eused M’ith, indei'd, in 
the field of warfare; but M’hicli no one Mould assume 

* Minute, Fort William Secret Consultations, .'Uh March, 1778. 

I Minute of governor-gcueral. Fort William General Consul¬ 
tations, 7th December, 177'). 
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witlioiit iu‘c(‘ssitv, aii<l with Mhicli no ftiu' would chap. 
eniharrass hiinsidf lor a inoniont after the neeejsHity 
had passed away. 

TIk^ eonelusion of tin* truca- with Kraneis’was to 
l)e followed, at no •treat distance of tinn', Itv another 
eoin|)roinise seaiaa'Iy l<‘ss reniarkahle. Almost from 
the jieriod when the jn*d5'es of tlu' supn'ine eourt 

miteia'd on their fnnetionS* s<'rions dillerema's had 

• 

existed between them and the jtf)vernm(‘nl. I’lu' 
court seoKned ri'solvial to ]ir('ss its jurisdiction to 
the V('ry (>xtent oftlu' hunts prescrihcal to it hv law, 
if not a littk' lieyond them. 'I'hc'jurisdiction of the 
court had Ix'en restricted to Uritish suhjeets la'si- 
dent, or havin<r heen resident, within Itenual, Ilehar, 
and Orissa, or havinit debts, elfeets, (^r estate there, 
and to persons emi)loved diri'ctly or indirectly in 
the service of the Company, or of Hrhish sidjects ; 

these words heina: intended to ('xclnde the nidivc's 

• • 

H'enerally, they hein^ r(‘iiard('d as sulji'cts of the 
Nabob: with regard to these, the jurisdiction of the 
court, with the (>xception already numtioned, could 
only be exercised with consent <d’ |)arfies. The 
court, however, ado|»te<l such jn-inciples of construc¬ 
tion as tlua'atemal tt) briiijt within its ])o\ver evi'ry 
inhabitant of the three provinces on whom any one 
miifht desire to inflict the w'xation and exjxmse of 
a law-suit^ No man could calcirtate on Ix-in^- able 
to (‘scjipe its meshes, ami all regarded it with horror. 

To tlu‘ ]xx>r the expense attendin'*- its ])roe(‘edin^-s 
was frio-htfnl; t(( the rich its forms of process were 
so oH’ensive as to be more dreaded than even death. 
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CHAP. IX. In a coiiiicry wliere the t(‘n<lency to liti«ation is so 
stroiii^ as it is in India, Avhen' reveng-e is so loii^' clie- 
rished and so remorselessly gratified, the siipreme 
eonrt heeamcva frightlhl instrument of injustiee and 
oppression. I ts lower retainers rvere among the vilest 
and most abandoned inmate's of a erowded Indian 
city, and tlie m.-inner in (\lneh they exereised their 
uiH)opular calling may ••vadily be conceived. The 
government was not less hostile than the ])eople 
to thc^ assumptions etf thi' siqin'iiu^ conu'., for the 
judges were charged with excee'ding their authority 
by interfis'ing with the colh'clioii of the reve'uue; 
and furtlu'r, they had claimed tin* right of calling for 
the ])roduction of tlu' records of government in their 
court.* Having advanced thus far, it AAas not to bc^ 

* 'i'he first attem])t to exercise this power was in an action 
bronght by Mr. Stuart, wlio bad been dismissed from tbc office 
of secretary to council, against bis successor, Mr. Auriol, to 
recover one month’s salary received by the latter gentleman, and 
alleged by the former to lie due to him. Tlie ])laintift''s attorney ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the a-.-istant secretary to council requiring him 
to jiroduce sundry jiajiers, including letters from the Court of 
Directors to the government of Jiengal, and ])ortions of the Con¬ 
sultations of that government. 'J'he majority of tlie hoard rc- 
.solved not to comply with the reqni.sition ; whcreiqiou the assis¬ 
tant secretary was served with a subpiena, and attending the court 
thereon, hut without the papers, he was told that by not ])ro- 
dueing them he had made hini' elf liable to all the damages of the 
suit. He answered that he could not produce the jiapers without 
the permission of the hoard ; and that they, being a|)prized of the 
attormy's apjillcation, had ordered him not to conqily with it. 
He was then called upon to declare whether the hoard were 
unanimous in refusing the papers, and if not, which of the mem¬ 
bers had voted for their production and which against it. I'he 
counsel for the defendant objected that the assistant secretary 



lutnisii |.;Mi'ii;r, in jmha.. IJi.') 

e.\j)ccte(l that tlir judicial iiistitutioiis of tlic country 
would lucct with Jiiucli rcsju'ct. In one case a ver¬ 
dict, with heavy dania,i>es, was ^iveu aitainst Veviu’al 
|iarties coiict'rned in cei-tain procet'djnu's hi^dja' tlu' 

coiikl not ansM’cr this ipii .-tion wiHioiit u hiviich of his ullicinl 
trust. 'I’ht'court (lisrca'urihsl J:hc ol)joctioii, aiul iiisi^tcil u|iou 
au aii.'wor, dcolariu^ that the witlihuhliurc tlu' papers was a douial 
of justice, anil that as the boiuil \flis no corporation the indixnhial 
ineinhcrs evho had concurred in tlio refusal were scvcrallv liahlc 
to actions^ 'i'he comiucnts of the i^'inernoi-ncneral and council 
on this extraordinary dccisioi^aic not unworthy of notice. 'I'hcy 
say, “ According; to the doctrine delivered from the biaicli, il is 
iiidawfnl for your [rovernor and council to refuse *(0 produce, in 
oj)en court, any jiajiers deposited in our secivtary’s oliicc, whenever 
they shall be denianded by an attorney, as neeessarv for the in- 
lonnation ol the court in j^ny ease dejicndiny; hefoie them. 'J'his 
doctrine is pyneral and imietinite; it nndscs no disfinetion in the 
nature of the ]ia|)ers to he produced, and lear’es no diseretiou to 
ns to judge ol the eonseipienees which inav attend their being 
divtdged. It dejiends. upon the eajiriee oi» ignorance of any 
attorney to exjiose the transactions of your [tlie t'ourt^if Direc¬ 
tors] albiirs in every branch, and even your most secret instruc¬ 
tions to us, to the curiosity’ and eoininents of every liystander in 
a jndilie court, perhaiis to the avowed enemies of the (ionijiany 
and nation. If your governor and conned, aJanned at the jno- 
bahle or possdde eonsef|uences of .such a iiuhlieation of your 
lecord-., should hesitate, or refn.se to eonijdy with the attorney’.s 
requisition, they are charged with the jiosilive deni.d of justice, 
and are .said to he liable to jiersonal actions for damages. A dis¬ 
tinction is nv.ule between the acts of the inajoritv and those of 
the eouneil, notwithstanding it is exjiressly’ jirovided Ijy law that 
the go\ernor-general and eouneil shall he hound and eoneliuled 
by the rijiiiiiou and dechiratiun of the ma jor part of the members 
jjresent ; and the chief justice obliges onr as-isfant seeretarv to 
deelare, in ojien court, the opinion given by’ ea,eh member of 
eouneil, in order to tonnd an action against such jiartienlar mem¬ 
bers ns conqiosed the majority.”—Letter to the Court of Diiee- 
tors dated dOtli Novendier, 177 .). 


ciiAr. 
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CHAP. JX. ])rov.incial »couiicil of Patna, including' some Ma- 
lioinotan functionaries oiuployed liy tliat council. 
Another verdict passed, at the suit of the same 
j)laintills, against the nieinhers of the council. It 
would be difficult to shew that it was any j)art of 
the duty of the suju'eine court to control and regu¬ 
late the courts subsisting unuer the authority of the 
local government; but inr-this case they assumed the 
])OM’er, and they decided the (|uestion befoi'o them, 
moreover, upon a maxim of English law, /feh’qnfioi 
non pofcst. dclocjarc, of which, however sound and ra¬ 
tional it )nay be, the ])arti(>s thus visited with jiunish- 
ment in the shape <»f damages which they were 
unable to ])ay, had never heard. 

The state; of ihe country which resulted from the 
occurrence of such proceialings is thus characterized 
by one who had minutely investigated the subject.* 
Sjiealving of their ell’ect upon persons interested in 
the construction of tlu- law, he says, “ The general 
alarm M'hich the claim of jiu isdiction by the supreme 
court of Calcutta over these jiersons has sju'cad, ap¬ 
pears from the petitions of the renters of the Patna 
lU'ovince, and other district.s, recpiesting to be dis¬ 
charged from their engagements with the Company. 
Nor is it difficult, from the instances collected in the 
numerous papers 1 have perused, to discover that 
their ajijirehensions rre Mell founded. I’ersans con- 
tined liy the courts of dewanny adawlut f are collu- 
sively arrested by jirocess from Calcutta, or removed 

* Mr. Uous, standing counsel to the East-India ('ompaiiy. 

1 Tlic revenue courts of the countn'. 
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bj Jiabras corpii>>, wlien* the laiigu:i,i,''e is iif? iiiikiiDwn chap. ix. 

as the ])ow(‘r ot‘ tlu' ooTirt; tlie jn-oeess is ahuscsl to 

tercify the ])eop]e ; fre(iueiit arrests made for tlu' 

same cause ; and tlu're is an instance of tlTe pur- 

chaser of a zemindary near Dacca wlio Mas ruiiusl 

by suits commenced by ]iauj»ers, suits derives! i'rom 

claims prior to liis jmre^ifise, and uho Mas at last 

condemned in considerable^^ama<res for an ordinary 

act of authority in his station. Hence the natives 

of all ra»ks become fearful to act in tln^ collection 

of the reveTiues; the naiters, and even hereditary 

zemindars, are draM ii auay or arrested at the time 

of the collections, ami the crof)s eml)ezzh'd.” 

After ])oiiiting out some other (nils attendiniif the 
exU'usion of the jurisdiction of the Taipiaune court, 
the M'riter thus coiitimu's:—“ Wlu'ii to these abuses, 
incident to the institution of the court jtself, dc'rived 
from the distance of those amtuiable to its juris¬ 
diction, and from tlu* invincible ignorance of the 
natives res]>ectin<r the hiMS and ]>racticeof the court, 

MC add the disgrace brouf^ht on the hi<rher orders, it 
Mill not ])erha|)s be rash to atlirm, that confusion in 
the provinces and a prodij>-ious loss of revemne must 
be the inevitable conseijuencc's of ujtholdin" this 
jurisdiction.” The writer above (juotetl, in anotluT 
plac(', says, “ The natives in their petition represent 
the laM’yefs as masters of ri<^ht, tind conceive that 
MhomsoevcT they favour he must })revail. It is ob¬ 
vious, indeed, that an intricate system of unknown 
hiM’, administered in an unknown tongue at a great 
distance from the residence of the parties, must b(' 
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CHAi’. IX. :i ])k'ntitiri source of abuse, which no wisdom in tin* 
jnd^ms can ])ossil)ly correct.” On this last point the 
jndo-es held an oi)inion Acry dilferent from that of 
th(' comincntator on their ]iroce(‘din<>s. Entertain- 
in;<f an unbonnded admii'ation of their own wisdom, 
no less than ii belief in the almost unlimited ex¬ 
tent of their ]K)Mer, tlif'y never apiK'ar to have 
doubted that so mnch*» wisdom, combined Avith so 
much ]lower, was ecjual to the correction of any 
abuse hoAvever minute, however secrc't, hoa ('V('r dis¬ 
tant, or howTwer complicatcal. It mi^ht have been 
tbonn^ht that the jurisdiction assii>'ned to the siqm'ine 
court was sntliciently lar^'e even under the limita¬ 
tions intended by the lei>islatnre. Tliey were such 
as no single court in England exercised, and re((nired 
an extc'nt of learning wbich no lawwer in Ihigland 
would have pi'C'tended to ]m)ss(‘SS. Tliey demanded 
not only a familiar ae(|naintance Avitli tin' jirincijih's 
and jiractice of both coininon law and equity, but 
also so much knowhslge of international, civil, 
and canon law as was neci'ssary to tlu' exc'rcise of 
admiralty and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The admi¬ 
nistration of such various systinns of law', Avhich in 
England is deemed to recjuirc distinct courts and 
judges, assisted by advocates# who for the' most 
jiart direct thdr stndit's and contine their jirac¬ 
tice to a very limited jiortion of the Avhole, was in 
India allotted to a single court, the members of 
which Avere reaily not only to encounter the lahonr 
imposed ujion them, but to add to it by inAolving 
themselves most unuecessarilv and nuAviselv in the 
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intricacies of Jliiidoo and Malionictan laV, of Arhicli ciiAi’. i.K. 
they could not be expected to knoweveii tlit'eliunents. 

'J'nie it is, that their mode of dealing wit h this elassof 
({iiestions Mas very siTn])Ie. To disenkingle flie knot 
was no part of tlieir praidici'—it was cut M'ithout 
ceremony, and M’ithout regaVd to tlu' sull’ering and 
ruin M'liich wen* to ('iisu^. 'I'Ik' govenmu'nt, Iiom- 
ever, could not see tlu' T>face of the countrv dis- 
turbed and the sources of its j'evenne cut olf Mith- 
out anxiety. They Avere n'sponsible for both ; and 
tlie dissatisfaction M’liiTdi, on public grounds, the 
acts of tlie judge's M'cre calculated to ])r((duce. Mas 
aggravated by the attacks M'hicli had been mad<' 
upon their aiitlnu-ity, ainl by tlie perception <d' 
th(‘ inti'iition, idniously existing fn the supreme 
court, to remh'r the ]toM(‘r of the govi'i-nor-general 
and council, as far as Mas ])racticable, subordinati! 
to its oMu. 

• • 

'I'lie time mIkui mutual and long-cherished <lis- 
content was to issue in an ojien conflict at length 
arrived. An ojiulent native, nanual t'ossinaut Iki- 
boo, had given security to tin* government for c(‘r- 
taiii rents jiayable by the rajah of tkissi jurah, in his 
cajiacity of ztonindar. Cossinaut harl also acti'd as 
manager of the zemindary, the accounts of mIucIi 
M ere involved in much dilliculty. TIkma' were dis- 
]mted (ihestions betMeen Cossirtaut and the govern¬ 
ment ; there MX're others in M’hich the claims of 
Cossinaut were opposed liy those* of the rajah or of 
the cultiv'ators. Cfovernment had proceeded to vin- 
flicatc its claims by an appeal to the* hnv, but an 
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CHAP. IX. arraHgeiiKMit sul)se(|iieiitly took place, ami a turtlKU’ 
exaiiiiiiation of the accounts was entered upon liy 
mutual agreement, Cossinaut depositing the sum in 
dis[)ute. Hefore tlie examination Avas com])leted, 
Ck)ssinaut commenced an action against the rajah in 
the sujireme court, and in order to entitle liim to its 
interposition, made oath that the zemindar was em¬ 
ployed hy tlu! East-lndi:if>Oompany in the c(dlection 
of the r(W('uues. Ujxm this a cdpias issued, with a 
clause authorizing the sheriff to take bail to the 
amount of 300,000 npiec^s. 

An oflicer jiroceeded to exc'cute the Avrit, and the 
zemindar, having obtained information of the ap- 
proacdi of tlu^ unwelcome visitor, disappeared. The 
governor-general and council, on being apprized of 
the facts, had recourse to their legal advism’s. 'fhe 
Company’s advocate-general gave his oj)inion that 
the legislature did not intend to subject zemindars 
to the authority of tin' snjtn'uui court; and aftm- 
adverting to tins jieculiar ])osition of the English 
in India, as wcdl as to the' difficulties wdiich had 
arisen and Avere likely to arise from the im])rudent 
and I'xtravagant assumjetions oi' the judges, he ad¬ 
vised that the zemindar should have notice that, 
not being subject to the jurisdiction of the court, 
he should not a])])ear, or j)lead, or do, or suffer any 
act which might appear on his part to amount to a 
recognition of the authority of the judicature, as 
exteuding to himself. The advocate-general further 
advised, that in all similar cases, as Avell as in that 
before him, the }>ower of the government should be 
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M'itlilK'ld I'nmi allbnliii^- aid to tlio jndicatlire of'tho chap. i.x. 
court; tliat tlu' court should be hd't to its own 
Tueaus ofexecutiujif its jirocess ; and that the jxid^'cs 
should (ill the laug'uai^e of tlu' advocate') “ tliiis ren¬ 
der tlieinsidvi's rc'sponsible to tlu' state for liaviug, 
should such !)(' tlu' event, miiu'cessarily hazarded 
the dignity and authorit*y*of the King’s Judicature, 
by ex])osiug its process to *t^)uteiu])t and its officers 
to resistance and repulse.”* The advici' of the 

* 'I'liis opinion ofSir,Iolm JJtiy cxhit)its a remarkable degree of 
prt)fessional fearlessncirs and ])ractical good sense. lie siiys, “At 
liome, where the laws have all their energy, and beijig their own 
laws, and having grown up with tlieni, the ))eoj)le, from habit, at 
least, jiay them a willing reverence and a jiromjit suhnii.ssion ; 
still if, from the slow and imj)erce])tible clianges in the circum¬ 
stances of the state and the manners of the jieo^lc, unforeseen and 
almost insurraountahle diffietdties have often emharrassed the exe¬ 
cution of tliem, insomuch that at times, rather than dej)art from 
prineiidcs, it has been found necessary to resort t» fiction, can it be, 
expected tliat in the unauthorized attera])t to bend at once tljg tem¬ 
per, manners, and j)rejudiees, customs, religion and government 
of a people who, besides a human form, have no one thing in com¬ 
mon with us, to a foreign law, the wisdom of the wi.sest slndl not 
be often at a .stand ?” 'I'liere is so much of sound reason and good 
feeling in this passage, that it may appear almost captious to take 
excejjtion to a single phrase ; but Sir .John Day was wrong in 
speaking of the natives of India a,s having nothing in common with 
Euroj)eans but “ a human form.” They have much more ; they 
have all the passions and feelings, good as well as evil, which we 
j)ossess. Justice and kindness are due to them as members of 
the great hiiman family, and the exercise of those virtues towards 
them will never be thrown aw'uy. Paralysed by sui)erstltiou, 
rendered distrustful by ages of misgovernrnent, their minds 
cannot be expected at once to expand into the vigour and matu¬ 
rity of European intellect and feeling; but time oidy is wanting 
to effect the change, and it is already in raj)id progress. The 
humane and generous spirit which pervades Sir John Day's 
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CHAP. IX. advocato-o'cneral was followed. The lilurojioaii col¬ 
lector at Midnapore was instructed to apprize the 
zemindar of tlu' views of the governor-<yeneral and 
council, and if a])]dicd to hy the sheriff for military 
assistanci' to refuses it. 

Tlu! writ of raiiias was returned unexecuted ; and 
a writ was tlu'reupon issited to S(H|U('ster the lands 
and effects of tlu‘ zeminilar in order to compel his 
a])])earance to the action. To enforce this writ the 
sheriffs’ officer was attended hy a body of al;.)ut sixty 
se])oys and Euroi>ean seamen ; the former furnished 
hy Cossintiut, who, in accoi'daiice with a common 
]>racti(‘(; amonj^ wealthy natives, kept in ])ay an 
armed force:* the latter consisting? of sailors dis¬ 
charged from shi|)s in the river. The whole wore 
armed and ju'ovided with ammunition. On this 
))!'('])aration Ix'coming known to the governor-gene- 

paper, renders it evident tliat it was not liis intention to give 
deliberate expression to an opinion unfavourable to the native cha¬ 
racter. The exceptionable jibrase was a casual inadvertence, par¬ 
donable when his mind w'as ocmipied with a question of so much 
imj)ortance as that s\ibmitted for his consideration. In a subsequent 
])art of the document, the advocate-general renders justice to that 
ready submission to authority which is one of the most distin¬ 
guishing characteristics of the people of India. “ That obstacles 
upon this head,” he says, “ should now arise in the way of 
jurisdiction, seems less extraordinary than that they did not find 
themselves obstrticted at tlu'ir otitset by difficulties which, as 
caution hud not avoided,'no management could surmount. It has 
been the good fortune, however, and that of those who have an 
interest in the jireservation of their provinces, that they had 
jiliant matter to work upon ; and when that is the case much 
may be cfifected by temper, moderation, and address.” 

* See vol. i. page 2'2(i. 
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ral and oouiicil they ordered Chdoncl Allmuty, the chap. in. 
ofliei'r eoniniaiiding at Midiiajtore, Avith a view to 
pix'sc'rve the pcaioe of the eoinitrv, to dis])ateh a 
sufhci(.'nt ioree to intereejit and appix'heiid any body 
of men answering’ the dt‘seri]>tion of tliose under¬ 
stood to be enii»loyc‘d for eNeeutin," tin* work of 
sequestration. Tlu'se orders did not arrive* in time 
to ])r(ivent an attempt exeeute tlie writ. A 
serii’eaiit, with ](art of tlu' slierilf’s force, elfi'cted 
an entrawee into the house* eef the* zemiimlar anel en- 
deavemred tee jtass inte)*the zenana.* They we're 
re^sisteel, and tor tlie time ove'rjeowe're'd • Imt tlie 
sherifi"s party ])e'in<>’ reiidbre'eel, possessieeii eef the' 
liouse was editaine'el, the' sanctity eef tlie' ze'Uana. 
vieilate'el, tlie z.i'niinihu'’s eh'wau se'ize'*! anel detaiiu'el 
as a jH'isoner. 'Phe statei of aifairs was seieui e'hanire'd 
by the' arrival eif a jiarty eif troeeps ,elis|tatche'd by 
(’oleme'l Ahmutv under the eireh'rs whie'h he; had 
re'ce'ivc'd fremi the «ove'rnment. The sheriff’s nu'n 
were niadei jirisemers anel marched off* to the- pre'si- 
eh'ucy. 1’hese' preie-eedings were* followe'd by thee 
issue e)f a geive'rnnu'iit notice* aehlre'sse'el tee all ze*- 
mindars anel landhedders, aelvisiiig' the'm that tlie'y 
were imt subje'ct te) the supreme court, exe'e'[it unelcr 
particular e'ircumstances, which weree jioiuteel emt, 
and warning the'm not to ])leael tei any actiem 
brought Therein, imr te) elo nor sfilier any act whie*h 
shemlel ameiunt te) a ree*ognitioii eif its authoi'ity eiver 
them. This was trausmitteel tei all the jireivincial 
cemncils and ceilh'e'teirs, with orelers to give* it pvdili- 
* The apartments eif tlie women. 
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CHAT’. IX. city; and tliosc authorities were, at the same time, 
directed not to afford any aid to the service of the 
process of the supreme court in cases where, hy the 
tc’rnis of tlie notice, the jiarties again-st wliom sucli 
])rocess was din’Cted were declared to he exemjit 
from the jiu'isdiction of the court. Thi'se events 
occurred in the months of jNovemher and Decernlier, 
1770. 

A. n. 1780 . On the 1 Hth January following, rules were granted 
in the sinireme court, calling npon ccrtaioi jiersons 
alleged to be connected with the resistance oftl'red 
to the ])r(>cess of the court, to shew cause why at¬ 
tachment should not issue against them. Those 
pei’sons were Lieutenant Bamford, the officer com¬ 
manding the phi’ty hy which the shei’iff’s followers 
were disjiossi’ssed and made ])risom'rs; Mr. Swanston, 
assistant to the collector at Midna])ore; and Mr. 
North Nayloi', the Com])any’s attorney. The princijtal 
offi.’uces charged on tlu^ last named gentleman were 
his having made imiuiry at the sheriff’s office as to the 
nutans taken for exi’cnting the writ, and being jirivy 
to the dis])atch of the military force hy which the 
exc'cntion was frnstrat('d. Ajijtlication was at the 
same time made! for rules against the governor- 
gc’iieral and Mr. BarM’cdl; hut the chief justice was 
under the influence of a remarkable degree of disci-e- 
tion, and he declaii’d that the court would'not grant 
a rule which they “ could not enforce,” but he 
directed copies of the nile to be ser-ved upon both, 
in order that they might answer the matters sworn 
to if they (diose. The leniency with which tlu’ 
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<*hief justice treated tlie members of tlie government CHAP. ix. 
M'as not extended to thi'ir attorney. On a future 
day the rule against Mr. Naylor was made absolute, 
and he was required to answer a string of 'twenty 
interrogatorii'S. Mr. Naylor regarded coinidiance 
with this order as inconsisteht Avitli his ])rofessiorial 
duty; and, Avith a view*t*) the inlluence of nu'dita- 
tion in etfecting a change'^n his Judgment, he was 
committed a ])rison('r to tlu' common gaol of Cal¬ 
cutta.* 'Jfthe goY(‘rnor-gen('ral and council Avere, about 
the same tinu', serAxal Avith summons from the su- 
])reme court, to ansAvx'r to Cossinaut ICdboo in an 
action of tres])ass. There could be little doubt as 
to the ground ol’this action, but as it did not a])])C'ar 
on the summons, amf might, “ by liai'o ])ossibi]ity, 
have relation to <|uestions of a private or personal 
nature,” ap])earance Avas entered ff)r ajl the ])arties. 

The ]daint coidirmed the suspicion which,^ hajJ 
been entertained; and it being evident that the 
ac’tion ri'hitcd to matters done by the governor- 
gmieral and council in their ]iid)]ic capacity, they 
directed their counsel to withdraw tlu'ir :i])]»('arance. 

* This rcimrk is not. liglitly made, nor is it an exaggeration of 
the view.s not merely entertained but avoAved by Ihc chief justice 
Sir Elijah impey. The following is iictually a literal report of 
part of the proceedings on the subject:— 

“ Mr. L^vrence (counsel for Mr. Nayjpr).—I hojie your lord- 
shij) does not mean that ^^r. Naylor shall answer in vinnilis P 

“ Chief Ju.stice.—Why notMr. Naylor will have more time 
to think of his conduct and prepare his answer.” 

Minute of Proceedings in Cossijurah, Appendix No. 21 to h'irst 
Report of Select fiomraittec on Administration of .lustice in 
India, 1781. 
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CHAP. IX. The wrath of the court was tliereujion roused to 
fury. Tlic conduct of the government Avas declared 
to he “ a clear conteni]>t of his Majesty’s law, and 
of his courthut the indignation of the judges sub¬ 
sided on recollecting from whom the contem])t ]»ro- 
ceeded. The counsel foi- the Com])any had ten- 
dt'red a pajter containing the resolutions of the 
government. The coma ordered this pa])er to he 
recordc'd, “ hut.” says Sir J'hijah Im]K“y, “as it was 
in the case of the governor-general and coiiicil, did 
no other act in consecjuence of it.”* The judges, 
however, determined that the defendants coidd not 
withdraw their ]ilea witliout leave, and that if they 
a])j)lied for such leave, it would not he right to 
grant it; that Ijoth as British suhjects, and as being 
,, (‘irijdoyed by, and in tlu^ service of the East-India 
Comi)any, they were subject to the jurisdiction of 
t,he c'lurt as individuals, and that there was no dis¬ 
tinction hetwia'ii tlu'ir concurrent and individual 
acts; and, finally, that the court would proceed in the 
case before them as in any other wlnwe there was 
a default of ajijtearance. The plaintiff had pre¬ 
viously a])j)lied to the court to have the cause set 
down to he heard <\r parte for default of ])lea, 
and the .a])j)lication had ht'en granted. But this 
affair, which had tlu'caxtened consequences scarcely 
less serious than those dreaded at an earlier period 
from the conflict of rival claims for the first 
])lace in the government, terminated in a manner 
as extraordinary as it was unex])ected. Cossinaut 
* Coshijurah Appendix to Report, No. 25. 
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Ilaboo suddenly discontiiined his actions ac-ainst the CHAP. ix. 
R’ovcrnor-o-euond and niemhers of council, ajid also 
that against the zemindar, out of which the others 
had arisen. Ilis motives an^ unhnown. It has 
been surmised, and with sh’ou<>' ](robability, that 
f]astin<>s could have th^'own some lii>ht u])on tlu'in. 

A still more remarkalih' event was to follow at the 
distance of a few moidjis troin the discontinuance 
of Cossinaut’s actions. Sir Elijah Im|)e 3 % chief- 
justice 0*7 th(' su]ireme court, was made jud^-e of the 
Siidder dewanny adawlut, the hi;>'hest court of jus- 
tice existing: under the authority of the Com])any. 

To this a]i])ointment a salary of sixty thousand rnjKH's 
])er annum was aimei^ed. ^ 

Tims terminated tlu' conflict between tlie ,i>-oY(‘rn- 
ment of Ihaiifal and tlu' su|)r('me court, provoked by 
the judges, and carrit'd on by tluan with a lament¬ 
able ilisrt'gard of their own duty and of the jWiblK' 
interest. Their infatuation led to rc-sistance from 
till' ])ow('r which was bound to haul its su])])ort to 
their authority. The course taken by the govewn- 
nnait cannot be defended upon any ordinary prin¬ 
ciples, but the circumstances under which they 
were called njion to act were not of an ordinary 
character. The judges acted under the authority of 
an a(!t of parliament, and the governor-general and 
council had no legal right to i))ti'rpret that .act. 

According to strict law the court might determine 
its own jurisdiction, subject to a])])oal to the King 
in council; but the assum]>tions of the court were 
so monstrous, and the consequences likely to flow 
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CHAP. IX. from tlicm so fearful, that tlu' government had only 
to choose l)etA\ een resisting the ]»ower of the court, 
on the one hand, or, on the other, calmly Avitnessing 
the total niin of the country committed to their 
care. The land was ]iassing out of cuItiA'ation 
umler the toTor of the su)U'eim‘ court ; the iteo])le 
flying from their liahitatious to ('sca|)(^ tlu' outrages 
oflered hy its myrmidons to tlu'ir ])ersous and their 
fts'lings; and, if its course had not been tinu'ly 
arrested, the country would have Ik oouic aVh'stTt — 
the baililis of tlu' stipreme court its lords. The 
governor-geuei’al and council could not havt; betai 
justified in sullering this state of things to eiistu'. 
The violence; of tlu' remedy Avas Avarranted by the 
extreme Avrong which gave* rise to it. I'Ik; judgns 
usurped powers Avhich the h'gislature di<l not in¬ 
tend them to possc‘Ss,^‘ and the governnn'ut resisted 
tyiem.'' Th(‘ one l>arty strained the law, to exteuid 
their ow n authority ; tlu' other resisted the* jtrocess 
of the law', in order to ]irotect the jieojth' from 
o])])r<“ssiou. On both sides there Avas usurj)ation. 
The motives of tlu* jairties tind the ends to Avliich 
their acts AVt'rt* dirt;cted must bt* considered in order 
to determine betAveen tluau. Usually Avhen the 

Tins view is eonfiniK'd by the subsequent passing of an act 
(21 Geo. 3, caj). 7«) do daring tlic governor-genend a .d inenil)er.s 
(it council exempt from the autliority of the supreme, court for 
their official acts, and also privileging persons acting under their 
orders. By the same act it was declared that no person, as a 
land-holder, farmer, (jr collector of land revenue for the govern¬ 
ment should become amenable to the court. The legislature also 
indemnified the government fur their resistance. 
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Judicial authority lias been arrayed against tlie exe- CHAP, ix 
ciitive, tile object of tlie fonner has Ikh'u to jirotect 
established and recogui/A'd rights. Here it wits to in¬ 
vade rights of older standing than the.court by which 
tin y were assailed, to oiler viok'ucc' to feelings which 
had been the growth of ages,and to force njiona^ieoide 
unlitted to receive thefli,*institutions ik‘V<‘ 1’ designed 
by the h'gisluture to lie tii*is widely ('xtinnled. Tlu' 
sentiments (d‘ hone.st ‘admiration with which the 
mind regards thi' judg(' who ('ui'orces tin* authority 
of the law against int-s])onsibli' |)ower, is in this 
case translerred to those v\lio threw .tluanselves 
between the |ieoj)l(' of India and the encroachments 
(d’ uuaulhorizt'd law. In the perl'ormance of this 
duty, for a duty it^vAiis, Ilastings*cordiall3^ Joined 
with that ]iarty in the council with which In- was 
nsuallv at eninitv. llis friend, .Mr. Harwidl, was 
far less decided in his conduct. The most di'voted 
sn|)|)ort(‘r of tlu' ])(dicy of 1 fastings, Ih' wished not 
to separate himself from tin* govc'rnor-gmnu'al ; the' 
attached friend of Sir Elijah Im])ey. lu' r(‘CoihsI 
from giving oOence to tlui chief justice : vacil¬ 
lating, undm- the iniluence of these contmiding 
motives, from one side to the other, deiending tin* 
h'gality of thi‘ acts of the supi'miic court, and at tin' 
same tinu' jierfectly convinced that their acts wc're 
destroy-tag the sources of the K.*venue, Mr. Harwell 
seems to havi' been anxious in this dis|mle to stanil 
Well with all ]ia!'ties., Hastings did not thus tmnpo- 
rize : he chose his ]iart, and Ik‘ actml vigorously ujion 
the choice which he had made. Hut here appndiation 
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CHAP. IX. must end : the means by which the dispute was ter¬ 
minated, thouo'h Ycry characteristic of Mastin|fs’s 
jiolicy, were very discreditable to all parties con¬ 
cerned in the accommodation. 

The judges of tlte supreme court of Calcutta were 
intended by the legislaiun', like the judges of the 
courts at Westminster, to be iiidejx-ndent of the exist¬ 
ing gOYernnuint. Tln^ aj ;.ointment bestowed by tlie 
governor-general on Sir Elijah Ini 2 )ey was remune¬ 
rated by a large salary, and it was to l)e hehi' during 
pleasure. That smdi an a])])ointment on such t(u-ms 
should hav'^’ been ofR‘red by ITastings to tlu^ chief 
justice of the su})reme court—that, when t)irered, it 
should have been accc'pted, are facts so startling that 
it is diflicult to determine which is the more extraor¬ 
dinary. The a])])ointnu‘nt was carried by the casting 
vote of the governor-general, and is attributable solely 
to his personal inlluence. Harwell had retired from 
council; Sir I'iyre Coote. ])rofessing not to be master of 
the question, gave* a guarded and hesitating assent to 
the proposal of Hastings. It was strenuously oi)i)osed 
by Francis and Wheler, who in their minutes ad¬ 
duced arguments against it which must have been 
triumjdiaiit had the question been decid(;d by reason. 
Hastings had suggested doubts as to the legality of 
the authority exercised by the su])eriors of the dt^ 
waiiny courts, which he thought—for it theli suited 
his 2 >ur]>ose so to think—rested only on “ doubtful 
construction” of the words of an act of parliament. 
To this it was very justly answtired, that if the go¬ 
vernment had no legal itower to nominate poisons to 
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sncli duties, they oug-ht not to attempt to e’yercise it at chap. ix. 
all; and that neither the act of fonfcrring that ])ow(U' 
upon tlie chief justice of the supreme court, lior his 
acceptance of it, could make that Iwgal wlfich was 
before illegal. But Hastings did not rest his (aise 
upon this point: he did not fscrnple, after some little 
jtreparation, to ]»ut foryf^ird his real motives in rcv 
commending the appoinh*ient. “ It Avill be the 
means,” ho said, “ of lessening the distance between 
the boa*;l and the supreme court.” “ The conten¬ 
tions,” he added, in tsdiich we have been unfortu¬ 
nately engaged with the court, 1)ore at one time so 
alarming a tendency, that 1 believe ev(‘ry member of 
the board foreboded tln^ most dangerous consetpieiua's 
to the ])eace and ri'solircos of this gtivernnumt from 
tlu'in. I'hey are at jn'esent com])osed ; but we can¬ 
not be certain that the calm will last Ix'vond the 
actual vacation, since the sann^ gDunids and niate- 
rials of disunion subsist, and the i-evival of it at a 
time like this, added to our other tronbh'S, might, 
if carried to extremities, jirovo hital.”* In other 
words, Hastings was anxious to ]iut an end to the 
diflerences between the govt'riummt and tln^ sui>reme 
court; he thought the chief justici' mit incorrujitible, 
and he was willing to jiay his ]>rice. Such a “ inod(» 
of [irocuring peace,” in the language of one of Hast¬ 
ings’s C(f.idjutors,f was not “the?* most honourable or 
safe;” but it accorded rvith the tortuous policy which 
Hastings loved, and it was adopted. 

* Minute of governor-general, ‘iOth September, 1780. 

t Mr. Wheler. 
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CHAP. IX. To tlio reputation of the cliief justice tlie ap¬ 
pointment was more injurious tlian even to that of 
Hastings—it was deadly. Had Sir Elijah Impey 
died before accepting’ this fatal gift, he would by 
imjiartial observers have been r-egarded as a man of 
narrow mind, headstrong jiassions, and overbearing 
temjier; but no imjmtaiion, based on sufliieient 
evidence, would have shaded his judicial integrity. 
His own act ellected that which all the ingenuity 
of his enemies would have failed to aeaoiniilish. 
He inscribed on his own brow the record of his dis¬ 
grace in characters dee]>, broad, and indelibh*. The 
temptation Avas so undisguised in its approach, the 
scandal of accepting it was so glaring, that the 
slightest feeling of judicial' decency would have 
repelled it Avith something a])])roaching to scorn. 
VVliat could his contennioraries, Avhat could poste¬ 
rity think of a chief justice, found, in the words of 
a distinguished mendter of his oavu ju’ofession,* 
“ one day summoning’ the governor-general and 
council before his tribunal for acts done as council, 
and the next acce])ting emoluments nearly eipial to 
his original appointment, to be held during the plea¬ 
sure of the same council.” 

Hcforc the completion of the arrangement by 
which the chief justice was to be rendered su])]>le 
and accommodating, the slumbering endiels of dis¬ 
content within the council had burst into renewed 
life ; and so powerful was the reaction of hostility, 

* Mr. llous, standing counsel t(j the Cotnj)uny, for whose 
ojunion ;i case was jjrejiaied. 
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after the temjiorary calm, that the pen became too chap. ix. 
leeblc an instrument to express the fei'lings of the 
two chief combatants. Among the articles of 
agreement betwecm Hastings and Francis w^is one, 
it was stated, securing to the fornu'r the manage¬ 
ment of tin* Maliratta war; tlu' (hdails of wliich 
will b(‘ related in a fufiAe cha])ter. According to 
Hastings’s view, this artft4e was violated, and he 
producial in ('videiicf' an alleged copy oi' tlie sti])n- 
lation H) the hdlowing words—“ Mr. h'rancis will 
not o]i]>ose any measurd which tlu' governor-gmieral 
will recommend for the ju-osecntion of tin; war in 
which we are snpposcsl to be engaged Avith tln^ 
Mahrattas, or for the gemu'al sup]^o]'t of the; ])resent 
])olitical sysU'in of fliis governmeift ; neither will 
li(i himself t'itlu'r propose or vot(' with any other 
memlx'r who shall propose any measure (hat shall 
he contrary to tins governor-generars oiiinion on 
these points.” h’rancis dmiied that he ever was 
a ])arty to such an emgagement, and, reierring 
to a conversation with Hastings, in mIucIi the 
govt'rnor-general ]n-oduced a memorandum (a>n- 
taining, as he bedieved, tin* article in question, 

Francis afiirmed that he returned it with a de- 
clai'ation that he did not agrei; to it. Betwe!en 
the truth of these conflicting statements there are 
but slender materials for deternrining. The balance 
of probability, however, somewhat inclines in favour 
of the assertion of Hastings. He had given up to 
Francis many points on which his personal wishes 
would have led him to withstand a surrender; it is 
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CHAP. IX. inconceivable that he shonhl not have bargained for 
something in return. If every tiling Avere to be 
conceded to Francis, and nothing to the govcrnor- 
generai, the latter might as well have risked the 
consequences of Mr. BarwelFs possible retirement. 
He ])robably would not have retired, if his friend 
and leader had not believed himself secure of a 
satisfactory share of jinwer.* Hastings, too, at the 
time when the arrangement Avas concluded, seems 
to have been convinced that the jirovision.(relating 
to the Mahratta war Avas jiart of it.f It has been 
suggestial that both parties AA'ere guiltless : that 
Francis had declined to assmit to the disjmted iirti- 
cle, but that Hastings had not uiuh-rstood him. 
This seems incredible. On a subject of so much 
interest to both, care Avould Ix' taken that the main 
jirovisions of the comjiact Avere understood ; and it 
is not easy to OA'ade the conclusion that either Fran¬ 
cis Avas guilty of a gross breach of faith, or Hastings 
of the assertion of a scandalous falsehood. The 
prcsum])tion, on the AA'hole, lies against Francis, and 
his character Avill jirobably never be relieved from 
the imjmtation. But Avhoever was the guilty jiarty, 
the dis])ute was near fimling a tragical termination. 
A challenge given by Francis was accepted by the 

* In a letter to Mr. Sulivan, dated the 4th March, 1780, 
Hastings says ;—“ Mr. Harwell, who w'as privy to the treaty in 
all the stages of it, has determined to return to Enghuid in conse¬ 
quence, with my free consent, and release from any engagement on 
him from his connection with me to remain in the service.”—See 
Gleig’.s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. page 254. 

t See the letter above quoted in Gleig’s Memoirs. 
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g-OYcrnor-o^eneral: the jiarties met, oxeliariged shots, 
and Francis was M’ounded. I’he previous language 
of the disjmtauts was so violent, that such a fesult, 
howfiver reprehensilile, "was far from minatiirifl. On 
the indecency of such a mode of determining dis¬ 
putes existing in a council entrusted with tlie care 
of vast and imjwrtant nfterests, no nunark can b(“ 
necessary. A sense of dniy, and even an enlight- 
c'lied self-res]K'ct, onglittohave restrained the com¬ 
batants from that v'ild abandonment to the inllii- 
encc' of ])assion which h*d to such a result. A duel 
lietween the governor-general and one of'his coun¬ 
cil, arising out of their official acts, ought to havt; 
been regarded as among tilings iinjiossible. It 
would be scarcely niTire disgraiaduf that a chief 
justice and one of the judges of his court should 
so settle' a disjmted point of law. 

Francis ijuitted India in I)i-C('mb(‘r following, 
and Hastings was thus left to pursue his own views 
almost uncontrolled. 


CHAP. IX. 


A.D. 1780. 
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CJIA PTE it X. 

CHAP. X. On tlio western side 'A' India were certain ])laees 
wliich tlie tiast-1 ndiaCompany laid loni!,' heen desirous 
of ])ossessin_if; tlieso were tlu^ island of Sa'pelte, tlie 
port of Bassein, Kenery, 1 lo^ Island, Elc'plianta, 
and Anranjee. Tlu'y were ocenjaed by the Mab- 
rattas ; and with tlu; vit'AV jalneipally to takini*- ad- 
vantag'C' of any opportunity tliat might occur of 
securing tlioso-places by negotiation, permission laid 
been sought and f)btained for tluf rt'sidence of an 
Ihiglish agent at J’oona. It was some time befort; 
any event favonral)lt“ to the vit'ws of tlu' Ihiglisb 
government occurred: but, at length, tlie success of 
the Com])any’s arms against the Nabob of Broach 
seemed to aiford an opening for attaining the de¬ 
sired object. 

With the Nabob of Broach tht' government of Bom¬ 
bay had formerly concluded a treaty; but it being 
alleged that he had levied a higher rate of customs’ 
duty on the goods of merchants under English protec¬ 
tion than his engagements warranted, an txpedition 
was fitted out against him, in conjunction with the 
Nabob of Surat, who claimed from the government of 
Broach a certain amount of tribute, a large portion 
of which was to be made over to the English, in 
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consideration of the expense wliich they incurred, chap. x. 
Ihit this step was undertaken under imjierfect in- 
foi-niation ; and on the expedition arrivin'; t)efore 
Broach, it beinj; obvious that tlie atteln])t must fail, 
th(? Nabob was prevailed u])on to sav(' tlu! honour of 

the British anus, by re(]uestino- that the troo])s nii^ht 

* •. 

be withdrawn. Nc'<;()tiation followed, and a luov 
treaty was concludcsl. ’flie (ixpedition against 
Broach was strongly condennuMl by the C'ourt of 
1 )ir('ctoi?i, but this did not jirevent the governnu'ut 
of Bombay from dis])atching anotlu'r with the same 
object, their disobedience being deiendcTl by alle¬ 
gations of the continued d(>ceitful and ])erfidious 
conduct of tlu' Nabol). The second ex])edition was 
more successful than the h'rst, tlie city of Broach 
being taken by storm ; but the Court of Dirc'ctors 
again ex])ressed their disapjtrobation (wf the attack. 

It was ])art of the jdan of the Bombay g('T 4 ('nj- 
ment to oifer Broach and a ])lace callc'd bort Victoria 
to the Mahrattas, in exchange i'or those which it 
was desired to obtain from them. The British resi¬ 
dent took ])ains to intimate that such an ('xchange 
might be effected ; but the Mahratta govei-nment re¬ 
ceived the coniinunication coldly, and Avithout any 
movement towards accepting the offiT. 

At a later ])eriod circumstances seemed to favour 
the vioAA'S of tlu' J'inglish, and negotiafimis AW're en¬ 
tered into with a personage named Rugonath Row. 

He was the brother of a former peisliAva, and the 
uncle of two succeeding ones, the latter of whom A\'as 
assassinated. Rugonath Row (‘njoyed the re]nitation 
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CHAP, X. of having contrived his nephew’s death; a more 
indulgent opinion, supported by respectable aiitbo- 
rity,* regards bim as intending only to seize the 
power of his relative, and acquits him of cons])iring 
against his life. Rugonath Row, on the death of his 
ne|)hew, succeeded to the oflice of peishwa, and to a 
multiplicity of foreign am'l domestic troubles, 
was engaged in a war wfih Nizam Ali, which he con- 
trived to bring to a conclusion, but without adviin- 
tage to himself IRi meditated an exju'dition into 
the Carnatic, which was to crijiple at once the power 
of llyder 'Ali, Mahomet Ali, and the English. Rut 
these great designs came to an abortive conclusion ; 
llyder Ali, taking advantage of the pecuniary dis¬ 
tress of Rugonath Row, Avhich was great, made ])eace 
with bim on bis oavii terms. Rugonath Row bad 
]»ro]K)sed to liimself to rescue from that wily adv<'n- 
turer certain districts Avhich he had ac((uired from 
the Mahrattas. llyder Ali induced him to surrcai- 
«ler his claim to ])art of them, in consideration of 
the j)ayment of a small sum of money and the pro¬ 
mise of a larger. The intelligence of sonu^ events 
threatening the stability of his powt>r compelled 
Rugonath Row to relinquish his further designs on 
the Carnatic ; but he prevailed upon llyder Ali to 
recognize his title as peishwa, and to engage to ])ay 
tribute to him. 

The news which had arrested the progress of 
Rugonath Roav was that of the alleged pregnancy of 


* C!a])tain Duff, author of the History of the Malirattas. 
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Gini^a Bye, tlie widow of the late peisliAva. Hugo- chap. x. 
iiatli Row tlioreii])on commeneed Ids inarcdi towards 
I'oona and met with some success; hut tlie want of 
funds prevented his pursuing it, and In* sifddenly 
turned Ids course to tlie nortlnvard. Shortly after¬ 
wards the widow of the late peisliwa gave l)irtli to 
a son, who at the age of f()rty days was formally in¬ 
vested with the office lid*was destined to hear.* 

The investiture to(dv ])Iace in May, 1774. a. d. I'yt. 

Had Kugonath Row aliandoned his usurped au¬ 
thority in deference to lihe rights of an infant, he 
wmdd liave de]>arted widely from tlie •jirincijdes 
whicli govern Mahratta pidicy, whether national or 
individual. He dhl not thus discredit the jieojilc 
to which he helonged? Imt, amidst niany difficulties 
and much distrc'ss, continued to maintain his pre- 
ti'usions to the oflict* of jieishwa, and,to seek allies 
to assist him in su]i]iorting tlu'm. Among others, 


* It has been qiicstioiicil whether this child was the sou of the 
deceased peishwa; and suspicion lias hei'ii cast upon his birth from 
the fact that in the fortress in which his mother resided a number 
of women in the same situation were assembled. This has been 
accounted for on different grounds. According to one report, it 
was intended, if the widow of the peishwa should give birth to a 
daughter, to substitute in place of the female the male child of 
one of the other women. Another report represents the assem¬ 
blage of the women as having no other motive than the desire to 
provide a durse for the expected peishwa nic best authorities 
appear to concur in recognizing the claim of the infant to be re¬ 
garded as the son of the deceased peishwa. It is said that this 
fact was never disputed by Rugonath Row, and that the reports 
throwing doubt upon it may be traced entirely to the credulity and 
mistakes of the English authorities at Bombay. 
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CHAP. X. ho had recourse to the English, and the desire felt 
by the autliorities at Bombay to obtain possession 
of Salsette and Bassein led them eagerly to en¬ 
courage his overtures. They were rendered the 
more anxious by an a]>])rehension that the Bortn- 
guc'se M'ere about to forestal tliem in the ])osses- 
sion of these much coveted j)laccs. The negotia¬ 
tions with Rugonath R<,.v', however, ])roce('ded un¬ 
satisfactorily. On the ]toint which the government 
of Bombay regarded as most important he. was ob¬ 
durate : he ])erem])tority retosed to give o]i Salsette 
and Bassein, and in desj)air of accomjdishing tlieir 
f)hject by any other means, the English authorities 
had resolved to acce|)t an offer mad(' by tln^ killa- 
dar in command of the; gan'ison at Tamiah, the 
])rinci]>al fort on the island of Salse^tte, to ])ut them 
in })ossessi(»n pf tlu' ])lace for a sum of money. The 
b:irg:^iin, howevej’, was not carried into effect. By 
the time that the governor and council of Bombay 
ha<l decided u]»on closing with the offej-, the killadar 
alleged that it was no longer in his power to ])erform 
that which he had proposed, the Mahrattas, alarmed 
by the movements of the I’ortugiu'se, having rein¬ 
forced th(‘ garrison. But the British authorities 
were not thus to be disa])])ointed. Negotiation 
having failed, they had recourse to arms: Tannah 
was taken by storm, and the island of Salsette, to¬ 
gether with that of Caranja, passed into the hands 
of the English. Immediately after the; dispatch of 
the armamemt against Tannah a Pojtuguese fleet 
ajepeared off Bombay, and the commander delivered 
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in a jirotest against the conduct of the British au- 
thorities.* 

Before the cajiture of the island was efliected 
the new government of Bengal had (Altered upon 
its functions. By the act under whicli that go¬ 
vernment was constituted it w\as invested with a 
controlling power over the other ]lr(!sidenci(^s. Tlu; 
government of Tiombay wert,' aAvayc* of the ])assing 
of the act, but were ignorant of th(! arrival of the 
new couRcillors, and their formal assum])tion of 
authority, until after the expedition against the 
islands had been dispatched. Its success tVas com¬ 
municated without delay to the governnu'ut of 
Fort William. 

Tn the mean time negotiations w*th Bugonath 
Bow were renewed, and, finally, a treaty was con¬ 
cluded, by which former treaties with tjie Mahratta 
state; were ratified : both parties engaged to abs^^abt, 
from assisting the enemies of the other; the East- 
India Company agreed to aid liugonath Row with 
a considerable force, and he in return agreed to 
surrender to tliera Bassein and certain other places. 
Rugonatb Row u^as also to procure from the Gui- 
cow'ar a grant for the Company of the share of 
revenue collected by that ]>rince in the town and 
pergunnah of liroach. He further stipulated to 
pay to the Company annually seventy-five thousand 

* The governor and council of Bombay, in their report of the 
matter to the government of Fort William, call the document 
“ a small protest.” Whether the epithet is intended to apply to 
the material or the moral characteristics of the paper does not 
appear. 
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CHAP. X. rupees from the revenues of Oklaseer, and a lac and 
a-half of rupees monthly for the military assistance 
which he was to receive, or a proportionate share 
for so much' as might be furnished, as secuiity foi’ 
which payment he made temporary assignment of 
several districts. Six lacs of rupees were to bt; im¬ 
mediately deposited witli an agent of the Com])any; 
but, as llugonath How‘‘had them not, and knew not 
where to obtain them, it was agreed that he should 
deposit jewels in their ])lace. Rugonath Row was 
to defray all ex])euses that might bo incurred in 
taking possession of any of the places ceded to 
the Com})any; he was not to make war in the Cai- 
natic, and he was bound to assist the shij)s of tlu‘ 
Company, or of persons under their protection, if 
wrecked, and to protect the cargoes. 

This treaty was greatly disap|)roved at Bengal. 
.Tlv' governor-general Hastings recorded a minute 
of considerable length, and certainly marked by 
great ability. He maintained that the treaty was 
unseasonable, because formed at a time when Rugo- 
nath Row apjieared to have been abandoned by his 
former adherents; that it was impolitic, because the 
Company was subjected to the whole burden of the 
war, without a force at Bombay equal to the under¬ 
taking, without money or certain resources, and 
because it w'as undertaken without regard to the 
general interests of the other British settlements in 
India; that it was unjust, because the English had 
received no injury from any part of the Mahratta 
state which could authorize an interference with 
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tlieir mutual dissensions, and were under no ac¬ 
tual ties to Rug'ouath Row, Imt, on the contrary, 
were in positive negotiatif>n with the very ])owers 
against which they had since declaiVd war; and 
tliat it was unauthorized, because the law ])recluded 
the subordinate governments from commencing hos- 
tilities, (leclaring war, or negotiating any treaty of 
peace without the consent**of thy governor-general 
and council, except in cases of imminent necessity, 
where it would be dangerous to postpone the 
commencement of hostilities oi‘ the conclusion 
of treaties, and excr‘])t ndien the subordinate 
government might have re<‘('ived sjiecial or<h>rs 
from the Company—which exceptions did not 
apply to the treaty concluded with flugonath Row. 
On thest' grounds, the governor-general pro])osed to 
direct the govc-rnment of Rombay to cancel the 
treaty, and withdraw the detachment sent in ^nij;- 
suance of it, unless some decisive advantage should 
have been gained over the enemy, or that the de¬ 
tachment should be in such a situation that it would 
bo dangerous either to retreat or to pause, or that a 
negotiation should have been commenced between 
Rugonath Row and his o]>poneuts in consequence of 
the support aftbrded by tht> Knglish. The council, 
seldom agreeing in any thing but in annoying each 
other, were unanimous in apjirovuig the first part of 
the proposed orders to Rombay : with regard to the 
exceptions by which the order was modified there 
was a difference of ojtinion. Barwell, as usual, suj>- 
ported the governor-general altogether—the three 

2 
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CHAP. X. remaining members of the conncil thought that the 
order for tiio withdrawal of the troops should be 
made subject to no exception but that of the im¬ 
practicability of thc'ir retiring in safety, and thus 
the instruction to the government of Bombay was 
framed. 

The government of Bengal resolved at the same 
tirac! to o])en a npgotiaaon with the authorities at 
Poona. The choice of the ])erson who ivas to rejtrc- 
sent the British government at the capitill of the 
peishwa gave j-ise, as usual, to a contest. Hastings 
jwoposed Colonel Dow; Ceneral Clavering recom¬ 
mended Colonel Upton ; and the latter officer, being 
sup]K)rted by the majority, was a])pf)inted. 

The command of thelkitish force destined to act in 
conjunction with Rugonatli Row had been entrusted 
to Colonel Keating. It arrived at Cambay ab()ut 
A.T). 1775 . tjuipiniddle of March, 1775, and in April effected a 
junction with all that remained of the army of Ru- 
gonath Row, that chieftain having been defeated 
some time before, and his forces disjiersed. After 
some considerable delay, arising from various causes, 
the combined body moved in the direction of Poona. 
Nothing of importance occurred till the 18th May, 
when an action took place, which terminated in 
favour of the English, though they sustained dread¬ 
ful loss. The British commander does not appear 
to have displayed any great military skill, and an 
alleged mistake of the word of command by a body 
of European grenadiers nearly led to the loss of the 
battle. 
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The government of Bombay were not in a condi- chap. x. 
tion to maintain the burden of the war without 
as.sistanee from the otlier presidencies, and an ap])li- 
cation was made to Bengal for men* and money. 

The governor-general was dis])osed to comply with 
the request, on the ground that the question then to 
be decided was not whether the government of 
Bombay had acted pro])erIy or yot, but by what 
means were the Com[>any’s aff'airs to be extricated 
from thoManger in which they were involved by a 
war ])recipitately undertaken. In the view of the 
governor-general, sound ])olicy dictatcsl thb su])port 
of the government of Bombay. “ If,” said he, “ the 
detachment now em]>loyed in the su]>port of llagoba 
(Ru gonath Row) should be cither deit'atcul for want 
of succour, or nicalled at such a crisis to Bombay, 
and Ragoba abandoned to ruin, I wiU venture to 
foretel that Colonel Upton’s negotiations will,be 
fruitless and attended with disgrace. On the other 
hand, I will, with equal confidence, risk my credit 
with the Com])any in foretelling tliat the issue of it 
will be successful and honourable, if we maintain 
our su])oriority at the time in which it shall take 
])lace, and shew a resolution to dictate, not to re¬ 
ceive, terms of accommodation. I^'or these ixtasons, 

I am of opinion that the efl'ectual supjiort of the 
jiresidcncy of Bombay in the vv’ar undeitaken by 
them will prove the surest means of restoring the 
peace of India. We have those means in our power, 
and I therefore think it our duty to emjiloy them.”^ 

* Governor-geucriJ’s minute, 7th September, 1775. Bengal 
Secret Consultations. • 
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CHAP. X. It is unnecessary to say tliat the governor-general 
was supported hy Barvvell, and o]i])osed by the 
other mein hers of council. The latter ]»arty posi¬ 
tively refused to send any men, hut, as the pecu¬ 
niary necessities of the Bombay governnu'ut were 
urgent, they were willing to forward a small supply 
of money. Hastings was taunted with the alleged 
inconsistency of his ]uT:sent advice Avith the course 
AAhich he had formerly recommended. lie success¬ 
fully shewed, hoAvever, that there Avas no" inconsis¬ 
tency ; that ho had then ])ropos(Hl that the orders 
for dissolving the connection Avith Rugonath Row 
should not be carried into eilect if any decisive 
advantage had been obtained over the enemy, and 
it was on the ground that such advantage had been 
obtained that he noAV advised the continuance of 
the British force in the field. lie at the same time 
<JecJ,ared, and jirobably Avith truth, that in the coui-se 
which he had formei ly recommended, his OAvn vieAvs 
had been modified, in the hope of nuAeting those 
of the other membei-s of the council. Argument, 
hoAvever, is vain Avhen jiassion rules, and the ma¬ 
jority determined that no mcui should bo sent to 
Bombay. About a month after this determination, 
Mr. Taylor, a member of the council of Bombay, 
arrived at Calcutta, specially to rejiresent to the 
government of Behgal the necessity of giving to the 
Bombay government such support as Avould enable 
them to avert the consequences likely to arise from 
an abrupt termination of the engagement with 
Rugonath Row, but his representations were not 
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more successful tha.ii those of the governor-general, chap. x. 
The majority in council were fixed in their deter¬ 
mination to put an end to the war at once. ‘Gene¬ 
ral Clavering, indeed, had expressed aii ojiinifui that 
such a step was likely to assist the progress of the 
negotiation at Poona. “Wo have reason to hojie,” 
said he, “ that the Mahrafetas, seeing the justice and 
moderation of this goverunaeut, and that our inten¬ 
tions are finally to put a stojt to that spirit of con¬ 
quest, wicroacliment, and injustice, Avhich seems 
hitlierto to have jirevaflcd too much in India, will 
listen to the projuisals that we have made to con¬ 
clude a firm and lasting jieace with them.”* 

Tlie soundness of theSe views was soon brought 
to the test. ColouePUiiton, having* reached Poona 
with great <lifficulty, entered on the business of his 
mission, but found the ministers of the ]ieishwa 
little disposed to cordiality. He was instructed 
to stijralate for the jiossession of Salsette and 
Basseiii. The Mahratta authorities refused com- 
j)liance. In accounting for this refusal Colonel 
U]»ton says, “ I conceived it owing to their ima¬ 
gining that 1 must treat with them at any rate 
and it ajipears that they proposed (juestions to the 
British negotiator which it would have required 
great ingenuity to answer satisfactorily. They 
asked Ifim why the governmewt of Bengal made 
such ])rofession of honour, and how it happened 
that, while they disajiproved of the war commenced 

* Minute of General Clavering, 7th September, 1775. Bengal 
Secret Consultations. 
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CHAP. X. by the Bombay government, they were so desirous 
of availing themselves of the advantages of it. 
After 'much discussion. Colonel Upton demanded of 
the ministers' what was their final determination, 
and they answered that they knoAV of none but war. 
The government of Bengal now withdrew the re¬ 
striction which they had' iniposed on the hostile 
o])erations of the^ govcv'iiment of Bombay; they 
addressed a letter to Bugonath Row, ofiering him 
the assistance of the British arms in all parts of 
India, to place him with Ml authority in the sc^at 
of the goTCrnment at Poona; they resolved to write 
to Nizam Ali, Hyder Ali, Morari Row, the Rajah 
of Berar, Ilolkar, and Scindia, with a view of en¬ 
gaging their assfistance for Rugbnath Row, or at least 
of securing their neutrality; they directed the Bri¬ 
tish resident at Oude to prevail on the Vizier to 
jK'nnit the removal of the Company’s brigade to the 
frontier of Korah, next Calpee, with a view to pro¬ 
mote the interest of Rugonath Row; they wrote to 
the government of Madras for reinforcements in 
aid of the same c.ause, and they requested the 
officer in command of the squadron on the coast of 
Malabar to give it all the su]q)ort in his power. 
These measures were taken by the Bengal govern- 
A.D. 177 G. ment on the 7th March, under an impression that 
the negotiations at 'Poona were at an end. ‘ On the 
1st April they received a letter from Colonel 
Upton, informing them that the difierences with 
the peishwa’s ministers had been arranged, and that 
a treaty was in progress. The treaty was concluded. 
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and, with some modifications, accepted by the go- chap. x. 
vernment of Bengal. By this treaty Rugonath 
Itow, on condition of disbanding his army, was to 
have an establishment at Kopergoam,*oii the banks 
of the Godavery. This ho refused to accejH, and 
hence arose new difficulties. The government of 
Bombay fiercely attacked the treaty, and main¬ 
tained that Rugonath Rdit shoyld have Ix'eu al- 
lowed the option of residing in one oi’ the Com- 
])any’s ^‘ttlements; that the ministers at I’oona 
would not have objected if their intentions Averc 
honest; that thus placed, Rugonath Rbw would 
have been a useful instrument for operating on the 
fears of the other 2 >RPty in the Mahratta state, and 
Avould have alforded the best securfty for the jire- 
servation of ])oace. Rugonath Row had ex^iressed 
a determination to aiijieal to the Court of Directors, 
and, till the result should be known, to seel^ m 
asylum at Bombay. The government of that jiresi- 
dency were quite ready that he should find a home 
there, but that of Bengal interferiMl and forbade it. 

He finally retired with about tAVO hundred adherents 
to Surat. 

The treaty with the Mahrattas confirmed the 
Company in the jiossession of Salsette and the 
islands Avhich they actually occupied. Bassein, not 
being in* their possession, was exfiejited. It is a fact 
strikingly illustrative of the imperfect information 
possessed by the Bengal government when they un¬ 
dertook, through the agency of Colonel Upton, to 
negotiate a treaty Avith the Mahratta state, that they 
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CHAP. X. actually believed that Bassein was in the possession 
of the English, and it was at Poona that Colonel 
Upton first learned that such was not the case. 
Another remarkable circumstance attending this 
series of transactions is, tliat immediately after the 
conclusion of the treaty with the miuistcu-s of the 
infant peishwa at Poona, orders were received from 
the Court of Directors 'irpi)roving of the treaty of 
Surat—the treaty concluded by the Bombay govern¬ 
ment with llugonath Row—and desired that posses¬ 
sion should be kept of all the jdaces thereby ceded. 
These orders it was imjiossible to obey without re- 
neiving the war, for j)art of the cessions had been 
abandoned by the later treaty concluded by Colonel 
U])ton. 

The j)ause created by that treaty afi'ords a con- 
vt'iiient opportunity for briefly reviewing the con- 
<bici of all the ])arties in the transactions which 
have just been related. The ca]»ture of Sal- 
sette by the Bombay government was a somewhat 
questionable act. Its occu})ation was very con¬ 
venient, and possession of it had long been desired 
by the East-India Company; but it is obvious 
that these circumstances give no claim to it which 
a strict moralist can approve. The Mahrattas, 
indeed, had no better right than that founded in 
force, and their tebure was not of sufficient du¬ 
ration to cover the defects of their original title.* 
The claim of the Portuguese cannot so readily be 

* The island was taken by the Mahrattas from the Portuguese 
in 1750. 
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disposed of. It was alleged by the government of 
Jlombay, that Sals(?tte w'as included with Bombay 
in the marriage portion of tlie jnhicess Catlierine, 
wdfe of Cliarles the S(“cond ; but tbifl, on tlie other 
hand, w^as stremiously denied ; and it is to be feared 
that the English anthoritios, on this occasion, were 
very readily satisfied of tlie truth of that wdiich they 
were anxious to believe.** Thev, seem to have been 
alike easily convinced that the alleged son of the de¬ 
ceased |)eishwa w'as siiurious, and that, consequently, 
Hugonath Row was entitled to tliat ]ila,ce in tlie 
Mahratta state which he claimed, llis situation 
disposed him to be more liberal than his ojiponents 
to the British government, and the members of that 
governuK'ut were thereby quite satislied of the lega¬ 
lity of his title, and the nullity of that of the infant 
o]iposed to him. It was desirable that Rngonath 
Row should be the ])(Mslnva, and therefore his j-i^ht 
must be recognized.* It wamld, notwithstanding, 
be ditlicult, evim on the gronnd of worldly jiru- 
denco, to justily their sujqiort of him. Destitute 
of means of cariying on war effectually, unless as¬ 
sisted from the other i»residencies, they rushed into 
a contest, the object of which w'as to sujiport a man, 
himself without resources, rvhose title to the office 

which he claimed was at best doubtful, and whose 
• • 

* It is reirmrkable that this contest, as to the rightful succes¬ 
sion to the chief seat of Mahratta power, related to an office 
which was in itself an usurpation of rights which belonged to an¬ 
other—a nominal sovereign, who was denied the exercise of any 
power but that of investing one who called himself his servant 
with the privilege of governing his master. 


CHAP. X 
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HAP. X. popularity was about equal to his right. They 
further acted in disobedience to the law, which re¬ 
quired them, in all matters of peace and war, to act 
under the autliority of the governor-general and 
council of Bengal. When the capture of Salsette 
took ]»lace, the government of Bombay was not 
aware that the controlling government had enteied 
upon its functions but tsiey were informed of this 
before the conclusion of the tre^aty with llugonath 
Bow, and as there was no pretence of urgt-ncy to 
justify their acting without tl'ie authority of the go¬ 
vernment 6f Bengal, it is clear that they were not 
legally justified in so acting. The latter government, 
however, seemed resolved that rashness and impru¬ 
dence should not be monopolized at Bombay. They 
determined to vindicate tludr own dignity, whatever 
might be the cy.>st to the country whose honour and 
interests were in their keeping. Great Britain might 
sutler in character as widl as in ])ow('i-, but the go¬ 
vernor and council of Bombay must be humbled, and 
the majesty of their superiors made visible to all 
India—and \^'ithout regard to any consideration but 
that of the safety of the troo])s employed in as¬ 
sisting Rugonath Row, they ordered their imme¬ 
diate retreat. Conduct more petty in its character, 
but at the same time more calculated to be widely 
mischievous in its Consequences, it is not easy to 
conceive. It is to the honour of Hastings that ho 
was not a party to it. He would have reproved 
the forwardness of the Bombay government, but, 
though as tenacious as most men of his own dignity. 
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lie was not prepared to assert it by breaking down 
the fabric Avliich it was bis duty to uphold. Con¬ 
demning the imprudence with which tlic comrection 
with Uugonatli liow had been formed, he wVs un¬ 
willing to commit the greater imjirudencc of risk¬ 
ing the honour of the British name and the seen- 
rity of British power in India for its dissolution. 
Ilis counsel was wise afltl mo.derate—regretting 
the existing state of afliurs, his ‘advice was to make 
the bestfof it; but it was cast away upon men who, 
in administering the adilirs of a mighty state, com¬ 
mitted themselves without reserve to the* guidance 
of headstrong ]>assion. Their suhseipient conduct 
was scarcely less injudicious tlian that which re¬ 
versed peremjitorily, and without 'regard to cir¬ 
cumstances, tlie course which had been taken 
at Bombay. The government of Bengal, at least 
the ruling jiarty in council, determined thems^Jws 
to undertake the conduct of a new negotiation 
with the Mahrattas. The jiolicy of this step may 
be estimated from the fact, that neither the envoy 
nor those who sent him knew who was in pos¬ 
session of Bassein, one of the most important 
objects of negotiation. A mission thus blindly 
undertaken was not likely to command much 
respect; and Colonel Upton appears, for a time 
at least* to have been the sjTort of those with 
whom he was sent to^ negotiate. Irritated by 
the ill success of their‘lattempts to conciliate 
the authorities at Poona, the government of Ben¬ 
gal suddenly determined to espouse the cause of 
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CHAP. X. Rugonath Row. They informed him of their newly- 
born friendship, and summoned all India to the 
battle on his behalf, Y'hen their plans were once 
more discomposed by intelligence that the negotia¬ 
tions at Poona had taken a new turn, and that the 
draft of a treaty had been agreed upon. The 
cause of Rugonath Row was them dismissed with 
as much levity as it bad been taken up, and the 
man whom the governmc'ut of Btmgal were about 
to place upon a throne, \vas deemed unAv>)rthy of 
a shelter, excejit within the* mt'shes of his enemies. 
One claimant of the chief ])owcr in the Mahratta 
government was thus alienated—from the guardians 
of the other all that was gained was a hollow and 
unsatisfactory accommodation, which no one could 
ex])ect to endure. Sudi was the statesmanship 
which then s^wayi'd the destinies of British India; 
such were the ri'sults of the nomination of its rulers 
by parliament. 

The terms of the treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton were so vague, that, after they were nomi¬ 
nally fixed, the labour of adjusting them remained 
to be performed. Even after Colonel U})ton’s 
retirement from Poona tlie work was continued 
by Mr. Mostyn, who was ap[)oiuted resident there, 
an office which he held before the breach caused 
by the alliance witii Rugonath Row. The resident 
too found other occupation in the intrigues of a 
Frenchman, bearing thp authority of his own go¬ 
vernment to negotiate with the Mahrattas. This 
person, who bore the appellation of the (dievalier 
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St. Lubin, was not unknown in India. He had chap, x 
olitained the confidence of the government of Ma¬ 
dras, and Jiad been a main cause of producing tlie 
disasters which had attended their u'ar witl/llydor 
Ali. He suiisecpiently introduced himself to the 
ministry of France, ever jealous of the extended 
(empire of tlie English, and ever ready to annoy 
them in their distant pd*5ossiojis. I’o them the 
chevalier boastf'd of Ins influences with the most 
distingTtished potentate's of Inelia, eef the> servie'e's 
which he had renden-eef Hyder Ali, anel of his inti¬ 
macy Avith the Mahratta rajah. The |!^ross ignei- 
rance which at that time prevaileel in Eureejte on all 
matters relatin<3: to India leel tee his beiim- be'lievtMl 
and om])loyeel. His intrigues excit*ed the alarm of 
the Bombay government, anel that of Bemgeil Avas 
apprized of their feelings. The gevvernen-general 
imineeliately jn-eepeeseel that a large military force 
should be assinnbled at Cal pee, to march to Bombay 
or to such other jelace as subsequent events or the 
Avill of the gejvernment eef that jeresidency might 
eleterniine. The proposal Acas the subject of long 
and vehement debate, and hael it been made! 
somewhat earlier it Avoulel have been defeated. But 
General Monseui and General Clavering AV'ere dead; 
Hastings’s influence ]»reelominated in the council, 
anel the.* projiosal was carried. The force, ceensisting 
of six battalions of infantry, a company of artillery, 
and a corps of cavalry, a^s placed under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Leslie. 

The councils of Pooi<k were distracted by com- 
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CHAP. X. plicated intrigues. The ministers tliere had sepa¬ 
rated into parties, one of which espoused tlie cause 
of Rugonath Row. With them the government of 
Bombay was well disposed to co-operate, and their 
view's W'ere in accordance w'itli those of the Court 
of Directors, wdio had exjtressed dissatisfaction with 
the treaty concluded by Colonel Upton, and inti¬ 
mated that if a fitting ojiportunity should arise for 
its abandonment it ought to be embraced. Some 
articles of the treaty were unfulfilled, and the 
answer givmi to a demand, whether the ruling 
party intended to fulfil its provisions, was regarded 
as evasive. A new agreement was thereupon formed 
with Rugonath Row', differing in one im])ortant 
point from the former. Rugonath Row' was to lie 
regent only; all the acts of government w'ore to 
be performed ,in the name of the infant peisliwa; 
and_ its entire pow'ors surrendered to liiin on tlie 
expiration of his minority.* The government of 
Bengal had authorized that of l^ombay to take such 
a course if the terms t>f the treaty with the minis¬ 
ters at Poona w'erc not complied with. 

The detachment from Bengal was a long tlMe on 
its march, and unfortunately the government of 
Bombay were too eager for the commencement of 
active operations to wait its arrival. They prepared 
and put in motion an expedition under Colonel 
Egerton, who is stated to have been an inefficient 

* A variety of intrigues ane changes at Poona preceded this 
arrangement, but the detail, wln’e it would occupy much space, 
would be totally uninteresting to kie generality of readers. 
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ofliicor,^' and whose jiowers were controlled by a 
committee of field deputies.f The force placed 
under this anomalous control was about four •thou¬ 
sand strong. It advanced slowly, wa% subjecl;ed to 
great annoyances from the enemy, and in a few days 
was deprived of Licmtcnant-Coloncl Kay and Caj)- 
tain Stewart, two of ifs* best officei-s.^ Sickness 
soon compelled Colonel Egierton to relinquish the 
command, a circumstance in w'hich the army pro- 
balily suffered no loss. He was succeeded by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Cockburn; but that officer’s talents 


for command were not subjected to Icmg trial. 
Jlugonath Row, to stimulate the activity of his 
European .allies, h.ad suggested to them that no 
))OMer of consequence would declar^ for him till 
some advantage had been obtained. The commu¬ 
nication had the opposite ettect to that >vhich he had 
intended; the committee became des])ondent, qj^d 
they took the extraordinary resolution of simul¬ 
taneously opening negotiations with the authorities 
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* Captain Duff, author of the History of the Mahrattas, gives 
this opinion. Colonel Egerton’s eotemporafies seem also to have 
held it. 

1 In the same manner as the operations of the Madras army 
during part of the contest with Hyder Ali.. 

I Of the latter officer Captain Duff says, “ It is a remlirkable 
fact that his name is to this day familiar in the Mahratta country 
by the appellation of Stewart Phakavy, which expresses something 
more than the gallant Stewart, a circumstance that marks the 
strong impression made by his coniffict; and what soldier, wher¬ 
ever he may fall, could desire a noller epitaph than that such, a 
tradition should be preserved by lul enemies ?”—History of the 
Mahrattas, vol. ii. page 367. 
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CHAP. X. of Poona, and commencing a retreat towards tlieir 
own territory. It was suggested that it would be 
well CO wait the result of the negotiation before re¬ 
treating, but- in vain. Rugonath Row joined his 
voice to those who invoked the committee to pause! 
before deciding on a step which was certain ruin, 
but his efforts wore as fruitless as those of others. 

A. D. 1779. The night of the ll-th January, 1779, consti¬ 
tutes a dark c])och in the history of British 
India. On that night the British detachment, 
which had not long before moved in the ])roud 
hope of shortly giving a niler to the Mahratta 
state, turned its back in flight upon the men whose 
power it had so recently defied: the heavy guns 
were thrown nito a tank, tiie stores burnt, and, 
without an effort to achieve the object for which 
the army had advanced, without an act that 
, Cfiild in the slightest degree soften the disgrace 
which involved this ill-fated expedition, the British 
force commenced its retrograde march. It was 
fondly believed that this movement was secret, but 
those who thought this knew little of the enemy 
with whom they had to contend. Three hours after 
the commencement of the march the advanced 
guard was fired upon by horsemen, and the fugitives 
then became aware that they were not unobserved. 
They were soon afterwards attacked in’the rear, 
and by break of day were completely surrounded. 
Throughout that day and the following the English 
army were sorely press:?d, and the fearful effects of 
ill success in an Indian a\miy began to be manifested 
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in numerous desertions. On the 13th further re- chap. x. 
treat was deemed impracticable, and it was deter¬ 
mined to trust solely to the effect of negotiation. 

The Poona ministers demanded the surrender of Ru- 
gonath Row, and his panic-struck allies would have 
complied had they possessed the power. Rugonath 
Row had, however, taken care of his own safety, and 
this additional disgi’ace was scared J:hem. As the case 
was, there was quite enough of shame. A convention 
was concluded, by which the peaceable return of the 
British army was secured*by the Mahrattas, the Eil^- 
lish, in rcdurii, agreeing that Salsette and all the re¬ 
cent acquisitions from the Mahratta states should be 
restored, and that the^Bengal detachment should be 
ordered back to Calcutta. By a sejiarate agreement 
with Scindia, whose influence was considerable, the 
fort and government of Broach were to be delivered up 
to that chief, and two English gentlemen were to be l»£t. 
as hostages for the performance of the engagement.*' 

* This document is so extraordinary a composition, and so 
degrading to the British character, that the full measure of the 
humiliation incurred by the representatives ^of the government of 
Bombay will not be understood without reference to the transla¬ 
tion, as published by the Committee of Secrecy of the House of 
Commons, Sixth Report, 1782, Appendix 130:—“That after 
falling out with the circar of Mhaderow Narrain Pundit Prund- 
far, we [the English] with an army came upon the ghaut and 
remained at Tullagaum, on which you [th^ Mahrattas] ordered a 
fighting, and we both parties did fight, in which W'e [the English] 
were defeated, returned back and encamped at 'Woorgoon with 
Dada Saliib [llugonatli Row]. [the English] could hardly 

reach Bombay with our army and /tores; considering wliich, we 
sent Messrs. Farmer and Holmes/b you, desiring you [Scindia] 
would come between us and get file circar’s and our treaty settled 

N '"I 
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CHAP. X. negotiations and disputes with the chiefs of tiie 
country through wliich he had to pass. In five 
months he advanced only a hundred and twenty 
miles; and his progress Avas so unsatisfactory as to 
lead Hastings, whose confidence he had ])reviousIy 
possessed, to acquiesce in his recal. Colonel God¬ 
dard was ajipointed to succeed to the command ; 
but before the order f)r eficcting this change Avas 
passed, death had removed Colonel Leslie from the 
possibility of being alfected by it. • 

The character of Colontd Goddard’s movements 
was widely different from tliat AA’hich had marlvcd 
• those of his predecc'ssor, and he disj)]ayed extraor¬ 

dinary tact and judgment uiifler very embarrassing 
circumstances! He had been exemjited by the 
government of Bengal from the lujcessity of yielding 
obedience to, that of Bombay; still an acquaintance 
the views and Avishes of the latter govern¬ 
ment miglit often be very desirable. In taking tin* 
field in favour of llugonath Row, the Bombay go¬ 
vernment had written to Colonel Goddard, urging 
him to advance. On concluding the memorable 
convention with the Mahratta state, the field dejiu- 
ties again u-rote, advising him that “the face of 
things was so materially altered, as to occasion their 
marching back to Bombay,” and directing that he 
should in like manner march back with 'his army 
to Bengal. Three days afterwards they again wrote, 
intimating that, upoif recollection, they did not 
think themselves autn^orized to give the orders 
which they had sent fo|' his return, and dt'siring 
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him to pay no attention to them. He Aid 2 )ay no chap. x. 
attention to tliem ; his marcli was pursued with 
extraordinary celerity. He thus avoided toventy 
thousand horse which had been sent :^-om INfona to 
intercejit him, and arrived with his army in safety 
at Surat. His recei>tion by the government of 
Hond)ay was lionouraint* to all jtarties. He was 
requested to join in the dc44!)erations of the council, 
and r(!commended for life a})poffftment of comman- 
dcr-in-oJiief. 

Mr. Hornby, the gwenior of Bombay, was re¬ 
solved not to recognize the convention ^’oncluded 
l)y tlie field committee with the Mahrattas, nor to 
make the stipulated cessions of territory ; and as 
the I’oona anthorities had been disfinctly informed 
that the committee had not jiower to conclude any 
definitive treaty, there was scarcely even the a 2 )])ear- 
ance of injustice in this determination. The gova^ii- 
ment of Bengal, on becoming apjirizcd of the trans¬ 
action, took the same view of the subject as did Mr. 

Hornby. That gentleman was of o 2 )inion, moreover, 
that the agreement with Scindia should be ratified, 
aiid in this view also the government of Bengal coin¬ 
cided. The conduct of Hastings—for to him the 
cliief merit is to bo attributed—in relation to the 
gross errors committed by the government of Bom¬ 
bay, wa5 singularly moderate, digftifitsd, and judicious. 

It was most fortunate that at the time he possessed 
the 2 iower, which he had sc^ctimes wanted, of carry¬ 
ing his own views into efttm. His language in refer¬ 
ence to the course which/ under the circumstances. 
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CHAP. X. it behoved the government of Bengal to jiursue, de¬ 
serves to be quoted—it deserves to be renn'inbered 
upon ttll similar occasions, if similar occasions should 
ever occur. Whatever our resolutions,” said the 
governor-general, “ I hojie the board will see with 
me the ])ropriety of conveying them in such a form 
a)id tem})er as may give encouragement and confi¬ 
dence to the presidency,tvf Bombay, instead of add¬ 
ing to their dc})ression. fhey are the immediate 
guardians of the Company’s proj)erty on tha* side of 
India; and it is by their agency that we must de¬ 
fend and' support the general rights of the Com¬ 
pany and the honour of the British nation, unliap- 
pily involved, as they appear ^.o be, in the conse¬ 
quences of thejr ])ast miscarriages. In an emer¬ 
gency so critical and im])ortant, we have, as I con¬ 
ceive, but this alternative—either to transfer tln^ 
jmv{.er (if we can do it) into fitter hands, or to ren¬ 
der it as complete and efficacious as it can be made 
in thdrs. To mark our want of confidence in them 
by any ])ublic act would weaken theirs in us; to load 
them with harsh and unoj)erating reproaches would 
indispose them to our authority, at the same time that 
it would absolve them from its effect; and to bind 
their deliberations by absolute and unconditional 
orders might eventually disable them from availing 
themselves of any fortuitous advantages which the 
confusion of the Mahratta government is more likely 
to offer them than anyi' plan which we could pre¬ 
scribe to them, or whif(^i they could form on the 
letter of our iustructions.\ In a word, such a con- 
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<hict, by inflainiiiff tlio jaissions of men 'whom we 
are not to regard as exemjit from the common in- 
iirmities of humanity, would prove the surest «ieans 
of converting the powers whicli weiai still 'left in 
their hands into the instruments of opposition, and 
even of the defeat of the very measuriis which re- 
(|uire their agency, and* cannot be accom])lished 
Avithout it; let us rather e!<tf?ite them to exert them¬ 
selves for the retrieval* of theff jiast misfortunes, 
and arm them with means adeipiatc to that t^nd— 
restricting their powers when the object is deti^r- 
miiiate, and jiermitting a more liberal exlension of 
them in cases which are too variable and uncertain 
for ]>ositive injunctions. *Thcir admission of Cidonel 
(loddard to a deliberative seat at tBeir board, and 
(he ixapiest Avhich they have iiiade to us to allow of 
his being aj)j)ointed to the chief etpnmand, if it 
should be vacant, of their military establislmvij^t. 
Avhich would give him an effective voice in the select 
committee, })resent to us an .occasion of their 
adopting the ]»rinci])lc which I have recommended, 
Avith the most amjde caution for tl^e safe aj)j)]ication 
of it.”* These remarks reflect honour on Hastings’s 
judgment, and being made while under the influence 
of the bitter disapjiointment created by the defeat 
of objects for Avhich he vA^as more than usually anx¬ 
ious, anil with which his reputafion was deeply in¬ 
volved, they exhibit a degree of good feeling of 
which ho did not alAi ays ^brd an example ; they 

* Minute of tiovernor-gencraj’/ Bengal Secret Consultations, 
24tli May, 1779. 
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CHAP. X. possess one of the most striking marks of practical 
wisdom; called forth by a particular occasion they are 
capable of general application wherever circum¬ 
stances exist, even remotely resembling those under 
which they were delivered. 

The confidence expressed by the governor-general 
ill the government of Bondiay, and the forbearance 
wdiich he had extendedvto their errors, w ere not 
without effect in pfotlucing Jorrespondcnt feelings on 
their part. There w'ore several })oints connected 
with the mission of Colonel Goddard Avhich were 
offt'nsive to them ; but though they remonstrated 
against them, their feelings on these subjects neither 
diminished their respect for the distinguished com¬ 
mander of the Bengal detachment, nor de])rived him 
of their cordial co-o])e|iation. 

Colonel Goddard was entrusted by the govern- 
jniQjiit of Bengal, in addition to his military poAvers, 
with • authority to negotiate a treaty with tlie Mah- 
ratta state on the basis of the treaty of Poorunder, 
the name by which the treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton was distinguished, lie entei’ed on his task, 
and several months were consumed in negotiations 
ending in nothing. Rugonatli Bow, in the mean 
time, had escaped from Scindia, with whom he had 
taken refuge, and was received, though Avith little 
cordiality, by the Bnglish commander. 

A. D. 1780 . In the beginning of the year 1780, General God¬ 
dard* put his army in Jlnotion. After some n'liuor 

* He had been raised to the rank of brigadier-general by the 
Bengal government. The goveij imcnt of Bombay, while admit- 
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suceosscs Almieclabad was taken by assault. This chap. x. 
M'as follower! by intelligence that Scindia and Hol- 
kar were approaching with a large and hostifc force. 

(leneral Goddard advanced to give them battle, but 
their retirement defeated his intention. Scindia, it 
appeared, professed friendly views towards the En¬ 
glish, and in proof of Tii!< sincerity, he set at liberty 
the tivo gentlemen wdio ‘had been left as hostages 
for’the performance of the agreement with him. 

This {*ct of generosit)'^ w'as succeeded by the dis¬ 
patch of a vakeel from Scimlia with assurances of 
friendship. General Goddard j)rofessefl the like 
feelings on the part of the Jhiglish, and some at- 
tem 2 )ts to negotiate ensiied; the object of Scindia at 
that time being to secure to himself the chief power 
in the Mahratta state. General Goddard thought 
these overtures evasive, and he treated them accord¬ 
ingly. The negotiation, which it w’as the wif^ of 
Scindia to jirotract, w^as, by tlie decision of General 
Goddard, soon brought to an end, and it was fol¬ 
lowed by an attack upon Scindia’s camp. The at¬ 
tack was successful, and the eneyiy retired, but im¬ 
mediately returned and took up the same position as 
before. 

In another quarter the arms of the British govern¬ 
ment were directed against the Maln-attas with sig¬ 
nal sutHiess. An alliance had bhen formed with the 
liana of Gohud, a district in the province of Agra. 

The Rana, being attacked by the Mahrattas, do¬ 
ting the merits of General Goddltrd, objected to the rank being 
bestowed on him except throuf^h them. 
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CHAP. X. niaiuled aid from his llritisli ally, and a body of 
troo])S, under Ca])tain I'opliam, which had been in¬ 
tended^ to reinforce the army of Gema-al (Joddanl, 
was assigned foi' the reciuircd service. The labours ol' 
the troops jilaced at the disjiosal of the Rana were not 
confined to the defence of that prince’s territory. 
Captain Pojiham entc'red 'febnie of the Mahrattas 
districts, and ventured u| On undertakings which the 
commander-in-chief^ Sir E/to Coote, regarded as 
altogether disproportioned to the strength'jof his 
force. The first of these was’ an attack ujion Lahar, 
a fortifiedplace, about fifty miles west of Calpc'e. 
The place was stronger than had been anticipated, 
but Cajitain Fojihain, having ^ummoned it to sur¬ 
render, would hot withdraw w'ithout an effort to 
gain possession of it, although he Avas unprovidc-d 
with the fecpiisite means of conducting a siege. 
Tin t.- guns were too light to have much effect; but 
a very imperfect breach having been made, it was 
resolved to storm. Both the leading officers. Lieu¬ 
tenant Logan and Coriu't Gardener, fell before they 
arrived at the tojj of the breach; but their place; 
was worthily sujiplied by Mr. Odell, a volunteer, 
who mounted the walls, followed most gallantly by 
the rest of the party. They were exposed to a 
murderous fire; but, notwithstanding, succeedeal in 
driving the enemy before them. Dreadful slaughter 
ensued on both sides. The enemy defended them¬ 
selves with desperation f and it was not until the 
garrison, which had consmed of five hundred men, 
was reduced to their kilhuKir and a mere handful of 
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liis (le])on(lents, that quarter was deniandtHl. The tri- chap. x. 
1(111] )]i of the English was hrilliaut; hut it was pur¬ 
chased with tlie loss of a hundred and tivej^ty-five 
of the brave men to whose .gallantii.y it was attri¬ 
butable. 


A still more siilendid jirize was soon to reward 
tlie enterjirising sjiirit ol*Captain Popham. Gwalior 
had been regarded by the*nativ^inilitary authorities 
as impregnable. Such afielief has existed with regard 
to so many places wliieh have afterwards yielded to 
European skill, that little regard is due to Indian 
ojiinions of impregnability. Gwalior, notwithstand¬ 
ing, was a })lace of considerable strength, and it 
was so situated as ^o render it both difficult and 
dangerous to make the observations necessary pre¬ 
viously to undertaking an attack. Captain Pojiham 
did not iiroceed hastily or rashly. ITi,i devoted con¬ 
siderable time to the })urpose of ascertainingfl^|(li.(,i 
weak points of the fortress. It was built upon 
an exceeding high rock—was scarped nearly round, 
and was garrisoned by a thousand men. The part 
sidected for attack was sufficiently formidable. The 
scarp was about sixteen feet high; from thence to the 
wall was a steep ascent of about forty yards, and the 
wall wliich was to be escaladed w as about thirty feet 
high. Having made choice of his point. Captain Pop- 
ham dt'Iermined upon an attempt which to himself 


appeared not unlikely to ^nd in defeat; but “ the 
object,” said he, “ was glorious,” and he took all the 


jirecautious in his power to frustrate the disasti’ous 


consequences of a repuljse, should such be the fate 
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CHAP. X. that awaited him. At midnight, on the 8 rd of 
A. D. 1780. August, ladders and all other auxiliaries for 
sealing'.being prepared, the party for the attack was 
formed. Two companies of grenadiers and light 
infantry led the van; Captain Popham followed with 
twenty Europeans and two battalions of sepoys. 
A battalion, two guns, and the cavalry were or¬ 
dered to march at two o’clock to cover the retreat 
of the English party, in case of ])reinature dis¬ 
covery, or, in the event of success, to jn-evtfnt tlu! 
garrison from escaiiing. At break of day the van 
arrived at the foot of the scar])ed rock. The s])ies 
ascended by wooden ladders, and, having made fast 
ladders of rojies, the troojis ^/dlowed. Some re¬ 
sistance was offered, but the garrison were intimi¬ 
dated by the unexpc'Cted attack, and the assailants, 
with little trouble and small loss, were soon masters 
Qf^\e boasted stronghold of Gwalior. The arrange¬ 
ments made for intercepting the garrison, in case of 
their attempting flight, were less successful than 
those which had led to the capture of the fortress, 
for the greater part of them succeeded in eflecting 
their escape. ’ Captain Popham w’as rew’ardcd for 
his gallant services, by being jiroraoted to the rank 
of Major. 

Before the fall of Gwalior, Hyder Ali had in¬ 
vaded the Carnatic with a force one hundred 
thousand strong. This incapacitated the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal from rendering any assistance to 
that of Bombay. The latter had, consequently, to 
depend on its own eftbrtfi, and with very limited 
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means the war with the Mahrattas in that quarter 
eontinued to be carried on with considerable vigour. 
General Goddard marched in October to ^'attack 
iJassein, and arrived before it by tlie middle of No¬ 
vember. Finding the place very strong, and de¬ 
fended by a numerous garrison, he determined to 
carry on his operations ^ith regidarity and jirecau- 
tion. On the morning of# the 28th of November, 
h(i had com])leted a Itittery of six guns and six 
mortar# Avithin nine hundred yards of the place, 
and, under cover of tlieir fire, carried on his a])- 
proaches to a spot where he erected a griJnd battery 
of nine 24-pounders, wliich Avas opened on the 9tl) 
of December Avithin^fivo liundred yards of the Avail. 
Besides these, he had a battery of twenty mortars of 
various sizes, .Avhicli ojiened upon one of the flanks of 
the parapet. These preparations Avej-e formidable, 
and they Avere used with such effect, that on the^jjaj 
after the opening of the grand battery an offer of 
surrender was made. Some difficulty in the ar¬ 
rangements occurred, and the firing recommenced; 
but, on the 11th, the place surjseudered at discre¬ 
tion. 

The operations of the besiegers were covered by 
a force under the command of Colonel Hartley. 
The Mahrattas had hoped to bo able to throw suc¬ 
cours into Bassein, but finding Cheir attempts abor¬ 
tive, they sought vengeance in the destruction of 
Colonel Hartley’s army. They attacked him with a 
force of about twenty thousand horse and foot, but 
were unable to gain any advantage over him. This 
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CHAP. X. army had been engaged for nearly six weeks in almost 
daily skirmishes. It had suffered severely from 
sickness as well as from other causes, and if military 
renown could be apportioned precisely to meri% 
the army under Colonel Hartley would enjoy a 
very large share. In reference to this subject Cajt- 
tain Duff makes the folio<ving remark; “The fact 
is, that military service-In India seems always to 
have been commended rfcther in proportion to 
the result, than to the duty performed ; :vdd this 
trying and well-fought campaign is scarcely known 
even to the gallant army by whom it was main¬ 
tained.”* Captain Duff’s remark ought to have had 
a much wider operation. TIhj^ assertion tliat mili¬ 
tary labours are a])preciated according to their bril¬ 
liancy or apparent effect, rather than with regard to 
their real importance, is true, not merely of the s<'r- 
yi^(^in India—it is applicable to all military service 
wherever performed. Men are naturally struck with 
that which is distinguished either by splendour in 
achievement or by obvious importance in its results.. 
The soldier who, perishes of disease in a trench 
may deserve admiration not less than he who falls 
in the breach; but the prominence which circum¬ 
stance gives to one is withheld from the other. 
As far as popular opinion is concerned the evil is 
irremediable ; but those who have the responsibility 
of distributing the rewards of military merit, whe¬ 
ther those rewards be honorary or pecuniary, should 
not suffer their judgment to be so far influenced by 
* Histxsry of the Maliraftas, vol. ii. page 429. 
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tlie magie briglitnoss of one doscriptioii of military chap. x. 
st'i’vioo, as to rc'iidor thoni insensible to the claims 
of anotlu'r equally well entitlcfl to praise and rcAvard. 

Though the soldier may have been necefisarily denied 
the opportunity of Mini\ing the admiration of the 
crowd, he should always find in his superiors the 
judgment to discern his merits, and the Justici'to 
reward tlunn. 

The operations of the‘British arras on the west¬ 
ern sidc^jf India had for some time been eminently 
successful; but the govdrnor-general was neverthe¬ 
less most anxious for jieacc. This feeling’ was not 
unreasonable. In the Carnatic the war had been 
unskilfully conductc'd ' great disasters had been sus¬ 
tained, and the utmost despondency prevailed at 
Madras. The government of Bengal, too, naturally 
contemjdated with alarm the extent of the confede¬ 
racy with which they had to contend. Ilyder > b, 

Nizam Ali, and nearly all the Mahratta powers, were 
either openly or secretly engaged against them. 

Hastings had exjiected to secure the Bajah of Berar 
as an ally; but the rajah’s friendslup cooled in jiro- 
portion as the success of the English declined, and 
it became obvious that he could not be depmided 
upon even for maitrality. Amidst all these ditlicul- 
ties, Hastings had to contend with that which had 
so often pressed heavily on his jiredecessors—the 
want of funds. He was at this time, too, more 
than usually annoyed and thwarted in council by 
violent—and jirobably with regard to one, at least, 
of his colleagues, there would be no breach of cha- 

voL. n. 
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CHAP. X. rity in adding — dishonest opposition. Sir Eyre 
Coote was absent from Calcutta—when present, in¬ 
deed,' his temper does not appear to have been 
always such ,as was calculated to smooth the trou¬ 
bled waters upon which he was cast; but his ab¬ 
sence left Hastings without a su]i]>orter against the 
combined attacks of Fraitcis and Wlieler. The go¬ 
vernor-general had taken u])on himself the res])onsi- 
bility of conducting the Mahratta war to a succc-ss- 
ful issue, but those wlio should have aided wen-e 
an.xious only to embarrass him. The conduct of his 
colleague's, the circumstances by which he was sur¬ 
rounded, all cons]>ire(l to make him (h^sirons of 
})eacc ; and the wish of the Bengal government being 
communicated to Bombay, t'ne government of that 
presidency were instructed to discontinue hostilities, 
on being duly ap]u'ized that tlu'y were susjx'nded on 
t^e jiart of the Beisbwa, but in the mean time to ]iro- 
secute the war with vigour. The latter ])art of these 
orders was scarcely fulfilled. General Goddard 
marched to threaten Boona. The Bhore Ghaut was 
gallantly attacked and easily carried by Colonel Par¬ 
ker, at the head of an advanced party. The main 
body followed, and the head-quarters of General God¬ 
dard were established at the foot of the Ghauts. But 
this demonstration failed in producing the effect an¬ 
ticipated, and uo’attemj)t was made to push on to 
I’oona. The miiiister of the Peishwa amused Ge¬ 
neral Goddard for a time with pretended negotia¬ 
tions, and these being broken off, the general, whose 
army had been greatly harassed, prepared for re- 
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treat. This was effected with considerable difficulty, chap. x. 
and with great loss of men, stores, and equipments. 

III the conflicts which took place the llritish troops 
lost nothing of honour, but the spirits»of the Mah- 
rattas were greatly elevated by the success which 
they had gained. 

While these events wbre in progress, the liri- 
tlsh government had beeif •endof^ivouibig to strike 
an im])ortant blow at tfce jiower of Scindia, who 
had the^rejmtation of being the chief fomenter of 
the war. A detachment under Colonel Camac had 
been dis])atched, with the primary object of re¬ 
inforcing General Goddard ; but its march was 
subsequently countermanrliMl, and the foi’ce under 
Major Fojdiam being incorporated* with it, the 
whole was jilaccul under the command of Cfilo- 
nel Camac. The instructions to that officer em¬ 
powered him, if he thought it ]U'actic:!ble and 
expedient, to carry the war into the territe)ries of 
Sciiidia and Ilolkar. To this, Francis and Wheler 
obj('cted. The governor-general alleged that ho 
could perceive no objection to the. jirojiosal, except 
on tlie ground of expense, and to obviate this, ho 
offered to furnish the requisite amount from his own 
resources. His ojiponents, however, still resisted, 
and it was this subject of dispute which gave rise to 
tlu! duel between the governor-general and Francis. 

The pro])osed instructions to Colonel Camac M'ero 
variously modified, in the course of the discus¬ 
sions which took place ; but finally, Hastings, by 
the accidental, or professedly accidental, absence of 

o <2 
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CHAP. X. Francis, was enabled to carry his point.* Ilis 
views were after’aards confirnnHl by tlie judgiinnit of 
the coniinander-in-chief. Bnt the expedition was 
soon involved in great difficulties. Colonel Caniac 
had ])enetrated into JNlalwa, in expectation of assist¬ 
ance from some neighlxmring rajahs, of which Ik- 
was disajipointed. White" encamped at Serongc', 
Scindia’s army a])])roa/dK‘d with a large train of 
artillery. The I'higlish aitlny at this time began to 
be in want of jtrovisions, and the country 1 b>>ing laid 
waste by the enemy, tlu're was no ]»ros[)ect of ])rocur- 
ing a su]»jdy. In this situation the Fnglish camj) was 
cannonaded during some days, vhen Colonel Camac 
determined to retreat, lie ell'ected his ]>ur[)osc in 

I ♦ 

* The advocate-general, Sir John Day, wJio ajijjears on several 
occasions to have laboured strenuously to maintain jicacc between 
Hastings and Francis, exercised his good oflices on this. Has¬ 
tings, in a letter to Mr. Sulivan, after giving an account of the 
interjjosition of Sir John Day, declares that the latter was the 
bearer of a message from him to Francis, insisting on the cxjicdi- 
tion to which Frai\cis objeeted, and reproaching him M'ith an 
alleged breach of the agreement between them. “ Mr. F'rancis,” 
says Hastings, “ defended himself for a little while, but at last 
said, that he should he obliged to absent himself for some time 
for the recovery of his health (being at that time seized with an 
epidemic fever), but that I might avail myself of the interval to 
propose and carry what resolutions I ])leascd by my casting vote ; 
all that he wanted was not to be concerned in acts to whicli he could 
not consistently assent.”—Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. p. 
305. In a subsequent part of thi“ letter, Hastings expresses a .sus¬ 
picion that Francis’s absence was not caused so much by want of 
health as by a wish for an interview with Sir Eyre Coote at some 
distance from Calcutta, which however, it ajjpears, did not take 
place. If the statements in this letter be not a tissue of gross 
falsehoods, the conduct of Francis was such, that to characterize it 
as dishonourable would be to use an indulgent form of expression. 
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a soldier-like manner; but having been for several ciiAP. x. 
days hai’assed by the desultory annoyance's of the 
eiK'iny, he resolved to become the assailant, and at¬ 
tacking Scindia’s cam]), he gained a complete victory, 
carrying off several i)ie‘cc's of cannon, with th(> greater 

])art of the* enemy’s stores, ammunition, and baggage. 

* • 

'J'I)is defeat grc'atly abated the martial ]iroi)ensities 
of Scindia, and he made ovettures.of peace. After 
some months, a se])arat(‘*treaty was concluded with 
him, and*lu' at the same time undertook to int('r])oso 
his influence to ])romote an amicable settlenu'nt 
of the ilitferences between the English and the 
otlu'r belligerent ])ower. Jndeed, th(' Itnglish at this 
tinu' evinci'd rathei' too grt'at an anxi('tv for ])eace. 

All the ]»residencies were at once ])ressing it; and 
(•('lural Goddard, ^^ho had been eutrust('d with 
])OA\ers to negotiate, was jnirsuing tin* same course. 

A tn'aty was ultimately concluded by Mr. Eavid 
Anderson, agent of the governor-general. As may 
be su})posed, it was little favourable to the Ihiglish. 

All the conquests made since the tn'aty of Poorun- 
(h'r Avere renounced, and all the blwod and treasure' 
ex])C'n(h'd in making them eonse<]uently throAvn 
aAA’ay. Put if the INIahrattas Avere indis])osed to ac- 
(juic'see ill the comjuests made by their enemies, they 
at the same time evinced a laudabh' im])artiality 
by consc'nting to sti])ulate for surnnnh'ring those 
made by an ally. All the con(]uests made by Ilyder 
Ali from the Nabob of Arcot, as Avell as from the 
English,* were to be restored. Poth jiarties to the 
■*" T’ht'se coijquestt’ will be detuiled in a ^ubse(iuent cliaptcr. 
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CHAP. X. treaty stipulated that the allies of each should main. 

tain ])eaee with the other; and the English ivero 
solaced for the loss of their conquests hy the exclu¬ 
sion of all Europ(!an traders, excejit themselves and 
the Portuguese, from forming establishments within 
the Mahratta dominions. Scindia, who wais surety 
for the duo performance of the treaty on both sides, 
as well as one of ,tho Pdishwa’s negotiators, was re- 
w'ard(Hl for his mediatiori'and his guarantee by the 
confirmation of the cession of Broach to hitfi. Some 
delay took ])lace at Poona,"but the treaty was finally 
ratified there as well as at Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XJ. 

Before passing to tlio eV<>iits wliicli more imme- chap. xi. 
•liately connect tlie M.l<lras ])resi(l('ncy witli the 
transacipions related in the last clia]>t('r, it Avill be 
necessary to revert to s'oine which occnrred in the 
period that intervened between the svd)jngation of 
Tanjore and the irruption of llyder Ali into the 
Carnatic. The conquest of Tanjore* and the de]»o- 
sition of the I'ajah Had been condemned by the 
Court of Directors, and tlndr disjdeasnre was mani¬ 
fested by the removal of Mr. Wyncli, the governor 
under whom thes(t acts had tak(Mi place. His suc¬ 
cessor was Loi'd Bigot, who had formej-ly held tin; 
oflic(“, and had therein accpiij'ed coTisiderahle reputa¬ 
tion ; more especially by his conduct avIicu Madias 
was besieged by the Fri'uch under, Lally.t His in¬ 
structions w(‘re to restore the rajah of Tanjore, un¬ 
der certain conditions ; an act extremely distasteful 
to Mahomet Ali, and which he oppostal with all 
the argumentative jiower and rlietorical artifice 
wliich he could summon to his a’id. He j-esolutely 
asserted his own right to continue in possession, vili¬ 
fied the character of the rajah, pathetically ap- 

* Sec jmgc aO. 

t After his return he had been created an Iri,-h jieer. 
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CHAP. XI. pealed to the services which lie had rendered to the 
Company and to his own dcclininj^ years, and urffed 
the assurances of the Kin" of Great Britain, convej’cd 
to him by Sir, John Lindsay. As a last resort, he 
inqdored delay, till he could bring his case once 
more before the Company in England, but in vain. 
The governor, resolved to Parry out Iiis instructions^ 
jiroceeded to Tanjore, ai^d issued a proclamation an¬ 
nouncing the restoration ofithe rajah. 

At this tiuK', a man memorable, or rath».r noto¬ 
rious, in the history of the British connection with the 
Nabol) of Arcot, tii'st became consjiicuous. The Na¬ 
bob had hinted that if he wi're (]is|)ossessed of Tan- 
jor(‘, his ability to disidiarg'i^ the debts oAviiig by him 
to British subjects would b(' si'-riously allected. Im¬ 
mediately after the proclamation of the rajah, a 
civil servant of the C^uupany, named Baul Ben- 
Held, intimated that he held assignments on the 
r(‘V('uues of Tanjore for sums of vast amount, lent 
by him to the Nabob of Arcot, and other assign- 
mi'iits on the growing crojis for large sums lent to 
individuals. These allegations were more than sus¬ 
picious. It was not to be sujijiosed that Bentield 
brought with him to India any wealth, and he had 
thei-e enjoyed no ojijiortunity of honestly amassing 
any. The scantiness of his means had not been 
assisted by parsintony, for the habits of Benfield 
W(>re exjieiisive and ostentatious, beyond those of 
most men at tlie presidency. The governor jiro.- 
perly di'inanded some evidence that the claims were 
just, but none Avas offered that could satisfy anyone 
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who was not jn-cviously jiroparod to he satisfied, chap. xi. 
A majority of tlie members of the ijoveriiment deter¬ 
mined a^-aiiist the claims, on the ground that those 
against individuals were not sufficiently made out, and 
that the claim against the Nabob could not be enter¬ 
tained. The means by which Mr. Benfield succeeded 
in shaking the o]»inion of some of the ])ersons consti¬ 
tuting th(' majority cannot J)e told ; but to whatever 
cause it may be attributi>d, a change took ]>lac(?—the 
subject was reconsidered, and the board, which had 
just resolvi'd against the claims, reversed their own 
decision, by determining that the cro]i sdwn during 
the Nal)ob’s jiossession was his ])ro])erty—a projjosi- 
tioii not deficient in jdausibility, more ('S])ecially as 
the government of Madras had recognized his right 
by assisting him to take ])ossessi(m of Tanjore ; but 
it was followed by another, more startling and much 
more to Mr. Ihaitield’s ])ur]»ose, namely, that the 
alleged assignments of the Nabob to that person 
gavti to his demands the character of pidilic claims. 

The governor had strenuously o]i])osed these conclu¬ 
sions, but his o])inion was disregfirded, and even his 
customary and recognizcal claim to precedence in the 
conduct of the ])ublic business denied and invaded. 

This struggle was succeeded l>y another. A Bri¬ 
tish resident was to be appointed for Tanjore. Lord 
Bigot proposed Mr. Russel, a’civil serA^ant; the 
majority of the board supported Colonel Stuart, 
aaLo held the second military command at Madras, 
and avIk) Avas di'stined by tlu' sanies party for the 
appointment of commandant at Tanjore. The ques- 
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CHAP. XI. tion was violently debated at several meetings, the 
governor refused the fonnality of his signature to the 
papers-necessary to carry into effect the will of his 
oi)ponents, ainj at length the latter determined to 
act without it. The governor was equally bent upon 
maintaining his own rights, and u])on two members 
of the board affixing thei*r signatures to a paper 
to Mdiich his had been refused, he charged them with 
acting in a manner subversive of the authority of 
the government. This charge was formally m:wle, and 
as it was irregular for members of the government, 
against whom a charge W’as pending, to deliberate 
or vote on questions arising out of such charge, the 
governor was able, by his easting vote, to pass a 
resolution, susjidnding the acetfsed ])arties, Messrs. 
Brooke and Stratton. Tliis gave rise to procetul- 
ings not dissimilar to those which shortly aftcrw'ards 
took })lace in Bengal. The persons constituting tlie 
former majority seceded, and having forwardi-d a 
])rotest against the conduct of Lord I’igot, assumed 
to themselves the rights of the government, and 
claimed the obedfence due to a lawd'ul authority. 
This was folhnved by the governor and his friends 
declaring all the refractory members of the board 
sus])onded, and ordering Sir Bobert Fletcher, the 
commander-in-chief,* into arrest, for the purpose of 
being brought to trikl by a court-martial. 

The adverse party followed the example of their 

* Tliis most fortunate of officers had again attained the cliicf 
command, notwithstanding his scandalous conduct iu Bengal, 
iuid his insubordination at Madras. 
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chief with no slow nor indecisive stejis. They deter¬ 
mined to arrest his person, and on the 24th of 
August, 177G, the governor of Madras became the 
prisoner of certain members of his own council. 
He a])pcalcd to Sir Edward Hughes, the admiral 
commanding the squadron in the Roads, for ])ro- 
tection, and the admiralMemanded that safe conduct 
to the shijis should be givfin him. The ruling body 
inquired whether Sir* Edward Hughes would be 
res]io*sible for Lord Rigot if the request were com¬ 
plied with. The admiral answered that he tendered 
the requisition in the King’s name, and Would make 
no terms. The acting council replied that they had 
no ])roof that the Ci’ovui emjiowered its officers to 
require the removaf of any servant*of the Com})any, 
in such a situation as that of Lord Pigot, from umhu- 
the authority of the Company’s government; and 
the admiral rejoined that the case vas uuexam]>led, 
that ho had done his duty in making the requisition, 
and must leave those who had resisted it to meet 
the consequences. One of these consequences was 
lamentable; the constitution gf Lord I’igot, im¬ 
paired by age and an Indian climate, sunk under the 
irritation to which he had been ex])osed and the 
restraint to which he was subjected, and he died, 
the prisoner of those over whom he had been ap¬ 
pointed to preside. 

In the proceedings which led to this melancholy 
result, it is impossible not to see that there was 
great cause for blame on both sides. The majority 
of the board having the right of determining all 
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HAP. XI. questions coming before them, and tlic governor hav¬ 
ing them no legal jiowor to act without his council. 
Lord I’igot’s refusal to attach his signature to acts 
lawfully done .cannot be justified. In a case of 
great and imminent danger, state necessity might 
have been successfully pleaded to excuse the irregu¬ 
larity; but here there was nt) ground for such a jtlea. 
Corru])tion might, indeecLliavi' been let loose u])on 
"ranjore; but tlie evil, thougk great, would not have 
been past remedy. The subsecpient suspension of 
some members of council Avas an extraordinary act 
of ])OAver, for Avhich no sufficient excuse can be 
alleged, and Lord Pigot a]»])ears to have forgotten 
that th(^ irregularities of llis o]>])onents had been 
provoked and cbunteimnced bj' his own. The de¬ 
sign of bringing the commander-in-chief to a court- 
martial is inexplicable; for, however oflensive his 
conduct might have! Ixam to the gf»vernor, it does 
not seem that lie had commilted any military of¬ 
fence'. Thus far Lord Pigot must be admitted to have 
act('d Avith im])rudence; but his errors almost disaj»- 
pear Ix'foi'o the outrageous excesses of his enemies: if 
he could not reasonably believe that any overAA'helm- 
ing necessity called for violent measures, still less 
could they. It folloAV's, therefore, that in resisting, 
arresting, and im])risoning one who derived his au¬ 
thority to preside over their deliberations from the 
same poAver which had given them the right to take 
l«irt in them, they causelessly violated a plain ])rin- 
ciple of duty, and risked the ])eace and security of an 
important settlement for the sakt' of gratifying their 
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own ])assions. If tbo belief tliat such acts may chap. xi. 
lawfully be ])er|»etrato(l Avere to be general, no 
^owTiiment could subsist. The goveniov of iMadras 
had not ])laced his refractory coll^'agues in any 
circuiustauces of sulforiug or ol‘danger; he had not 
sentenced tlunn to death, im])risoned tln'ir ]»('rsous, 
or confiscated their prft|)erty: lu' had suspemU'd 
the exercise of their functions as nienibcTS of tlui 
government; and thougii this was not a light p('nalty, 
it was»one ivhich, if their conduct u'onld bear ex¬ 
amination, they might hope to be relieved from ou 
a])])eal. 

The quc'stion, whether one pm-son or anotlu'r 
shoidil be resident at Tanjore, ap])(‘ars a ])oint of 
difference so uttculf dispro])ortione*l to the consi'- 
(piences that llowi-d from the discussimi, that curi¬ 
osity is stimulated to iiupiire whetlu'r there were 
not some unavowed motives which hmt imjtortance 
to a disjmte of a very ordinary character. It has 
been seen that theni were certain demands u])on the 
Nabob of Arcot coniKH'ted with his possession of 
Tanjore. How many persons waua; interestial directly 
or indirectly in the success of these demands, it is 
not easy to deterinine; but many bc'sides Mr. Paul 
Bentieldlioped to ])roiit by the recognition of theright 
of the Nabob to the growing crop. Lord I’igot was 
oi)pose(l to the claim, and the’candidate whom he 
suj)j)ortcd could not be expected to jtroniote the 
interests of the Nabob’s allegtal creditors so zeal¬ 
ously as the nominee of the rival ])arty in council. 

That party had lent itself to the maintenance of a 
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CHAP. XI. demand, improbable in itself and unsupported by 
proof. They wished, therefore, that the enforce¬ 
ment of that demand should take ]>lace under eyes 
not dis])osed to scrutinize. There is little reason 
to doubt that the claim was based in fraud, and 
most fitly was it sustained by acts of illegal vio¬ 
lence. 

It has been stated thrt Lord Pi got was offered 
an enormous bribe to defen for a short time, the 
restoration of the llajah of TaTijore, which die re¬ 
fused. On the other hand, his promjit and zeal¬ 
ous fulfilment of his instructions has been attributed 
to the influence of expectations from the rajah, 
similar in cliaracter to those which some of the op- 
jiosite ])arty cherished M'ith reft-rence to the Nabob 
of Arcot. This, howeviu’, has only been asserted, 
not ])roved, and the conduct of Lord Pigot does not 
reiiuire the assuni])tion of discreditable motives to 
explain it. There is nothing so remarkable in a 
public officer doing that which he is charged to do as 
to make it a matter of surprise. Lord Pigot came to 
India with orders to restore the rajah ; he was himself 
the author of the arrangement with that prince 
which had been set aside by the countenance of¬ 
fered to the designs of Mahomet Ali, and his feel¬ 
ings were consequently on the side of his duty. It is 
possible, too, that he might actually feel indication 
at the conduct of the real or pretended creditors of 
the Nabob, and be desirous, on public grounds, of 
effectually frustrating their designs. The charge 
against him originated with his enemies, who were 
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tliemsclves labouring under accusations equally chap. 
heavy aud far better sustained. 

It being recollected that the government of 
IJengal now possessed a controlling iiutbority over 
the other j)residencies, an autliority wliich it was not 
indis])osed to exert, it will naturally be asked how, 
in the case of the “revolutionary jtrocc'ediugs at 
Madras—for such they we^c—that power was ext-r- 
cised ? The answ'er muet be, that it was not exer¬ 
cised «t all; the Su])remc Goveniment remained 
inactive, while one of those subordinate to it Avas 
falling into anarchv. If ever there Avas a time Avhen 

O •> 

the su])erin ten ding authority of Bengal should have 
been called into action, it Aias this. Gimeral (haver¬ 
ing aud his Jiarty fuight be disjtosed, it may be 
thought, to synqi.athizc with the' malcontc'iits at 
Madras, Avhose conduct bore so strong a resemblance 
to their own ; but Hastings could have no such feel¬ 
ing, and Avhere, it must be askial, Aiais his Avoutc^d 
energy, at a time Avhmi it was so much required? 

Did he ])ro])ose iuterjiosition, and AA'as he foiled by 
the ])erversem^ss of his colleague^? Not so—he and 
they Avere unanimous in declining to intm-fere, aud 
his friends claim for him the credit or the shame of 
having given the tone Avdiich, on this occasion, jire- 

vaik'd in the council of Bengal.* Hastings had 
* • • 

* “ Mr. Hastings accordingly acquiesced himself, and persuaded 

his colleagues to acquiesce in the new arrangements." —Gleig’s 
Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. page 106. The new arrangements 
spoken of are those at Madras, consequent on the violence 
offered to Lord Pigot. In a letter to his friend Graham about this 
time, Hastings says, “ On the affairs of Madras we are all of one 
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CHAP. XI. always maiiitaiiK^d his om'ii rights as govcrnor- 
geiuTal with uiiyiehliiig pertinacity; why was lie so 
hlind Or so cold to the rights of the governor of 
Madras? Though with more of moderation tlian 
some of his colleagues, he had been quite ready to 
interfm-e to restrain the lawful government of Bom¬ 
bay; how came the unlawfiil government of INTadras 
to find such favour in his eyes? If his previous 
conduct convicts him of inconsistency, his suhseijuent 
acts abundantly su[»]a)rt and justify the judgmc'ut. 
He endeavoured to (‘xjad from the council of Ben¬ 
gal certain UKunhers, on the ground of their having 
usurped powers which did not lielong to them, and 
Lord l*igot did no more; indeed, he did not attemjit 
so much, for he only suspended his disobedient 
councillors, while Hastings declared that his o]>po- 
nents had absolutely forfeited their right to sit in 
council. It has been seen that Hastings had not 
hesitated to join in controlling tlu' government of 
Bombay ; it will hereattm- apjiear jtliat he susjiended 
the governor of that very jin'sidmicy, Madras, with 
which he now decliiU'd to interfere, though rebel¬ 
lion Iield sway over it. Into the motives of this 

mind—^thank God.”—See Gleig’s Memoirs, vol. ii. page 113. 
Hastings llianked God tliat no attempt would be made to relieve 
the governor of Madra.s from im])risonment, or to restore bim to 
his rights—that the usurpers of the jiowers of the government 
would continue to exercise their illegal authority undisturbed, and 
that the dishonest creditors of Mahomet Ali would, for a time at 
least, rest in peace. Such is the meaning of the pion.s ejaculation 
uttered by the governor-general, without doubt in all the sin¬ 
cerity of true devotion. 
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tenderness it were vain to inquire. It would be 
difficult to assign one that could confer honour on 
Hastings, and his forbearance but furnishes an' addi¬ 
tional jiroof that he was without any fixed or deter¬ 
minate principles of action—^that ho had no rule but 
cxjiediency—and that oven his expediency was not 
of that enlarged and forty character which regards 
indirect and remote consequeuceg as well as imme¬ 
diate convenience—thafe it was of that kind which 
looks m)t beyond the moment, and defies the scruples 
of a far-seeing prudence not less than the rules of 
abstract right. 

At home the proceedings at Madras excited a 
strong sensation, .and gave rise to much discTission. 
The Court of Directors ajipear to h.ave been greatly 
divided. On the 2Gth of March, 1777, the subject 
was brought forward in a general court, when it w'as 
niovf'd, “that it bo recommended to the Court of 
Directors to take such measures as shall appear to 
them most effectual for restoring Lord Pigot to the 
full exercise of the powers vested in him by the 
commission from the Comp.any,, as governor and 
])resident of the settlement of Madras, and for in¬ 
quiring into the conduct of the principal actors in 
■iqyu'isoning his lordshij), and dispossessing him of 
the ejsticcise of the legal powers wherewith he was 
investee^.” A ballot was demanded, which took 
place on the 31st, when the motion was carried by 
382 votes against 140. In the Court of Directors, 
the feeling in favour of the deposed governor was 
much less strong. It was proposed to send out to 

VOL. IT. p 
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CHAP. XL Madras a commission of inquiry and supervision; 

but a motion to that effect, made on the 9th of 
A.D. 1777. April,'was lost. On the llth, it was moved to 
restore Lord iPigot and the members of council 
who had adhered to him—^to pass a censure on 
the members who had assumed, without autho¬ 
rity, the entire powers of'’the government, and to 
suspend them the (Ihimjw'ny’s service : but with the 
view of conciliating the o]?posite party, it was pro¬ 
posed to qualify these acts by placing the rt-stored 
members of council at the subordinates setthunents, 
and by declaring that the governor’s proceedings 
apjieared to have been, in several instances, rejjre- 
hensible. A series of resolutions, embodying these 
points, was put to the vote, and the numbers on 
each side were equal. In conformity with the rule 
which then jirevailed, the question was referred to 
the decision of the lot, and by that process was car¬ 
ried in the ahinnative.* Still the question was not 
set. at rest. The annual change in the Court of 
Directors took })lace, and at the first court after that 
event, the chairman, Mr. Wombwell, intimated his 
intention of submitting a series of resolutions on 
the recent events at Madras. At a subsequent 
court he moved, and the court resolved, that tbs 

powers claimed for and assumed by Lord Pig'd.'were 
* < 

* The charter of William the Third prescribed this mode of 
deciding questions in case of equality of numbers. By 53 Geo. 3, 
chapter 155, its use was restricted to cases of election to office 
or place where there should be more than one candidate : in all 
other cases, an equality of votes was to be equivalent to a rejec¬ 
tion of the motion or proposition on which the question was put. 
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“ neither known in the constitution of the Company, ch ap, xi. 
nor authorized by charter, nor warranted by any 
orders or instructions of tl^e Court of Directors.”* 

Tlie cliairman followed up this blow by anothei-. 

He moved, “ that the proposition to send Mr. Rus¬ 
sel to Tanjore as resident was not warranted by the 
orders of the Company, nor necessary for the cany- 
injf them into execution ;’*«but lipro success deserted 
him: the motion was hist. The consideration of the 
other '{)ropositions of the chairman w'as then post- 
])oned; and at a court held on the following day. 
lioth parties enjoyed some degree of triumph. The 
friends of Lord Pigot successfully resisted the pass¬ 
ing of a resolution, declaring the exclusion of Messrs. 

Stratton and Brooke from council arbitrary and un¬ 
constitutional ; and they carried two other resolu¬ 
tions, condemnatory of the violence offered to his 
lordship, and of the susjiension of those members of 
council who supported him. On the other hand, the 
enemies of the unfortunate governor proposed and 
carried a resolution condemning the conduct of 
Ijord Pigot in receiving certain •presents from the 
Nabob of Arcot. This act of the governor was 
clearly contrary to law, and is incapable of defence. 

■ presents were, indeed, of very trifling value— 

not plfcceeding a few hundred pounds—their receipt 
was openly avowed in a letter to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors—they were bestowed by the Nabob of Arcot, 
and towards whom Lord Pigot certainly manifested 
no undue partiality; but these circumstances cannot 
* Minutes of Court, 21st April, 1777. 

P 2 
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CHAP. XI. remove the illegality of aceepting them, and it is to 
be lamented that Lord Pigot should have given his 
enemies an opportunity pf reproaching him on this 
A. D. 1777. ground. On the 23rd of April the subject again 
occupied the attention of a general court, wlum it 
was resolved to adjourn for a fortnight. On the 7th of 
May the court again met, and, after much debate, it 
was resolved to refer tc'the decision of a ballot a 
scries of resolutions of an -t'^xtraordinary character. 
They censured the invasion of his lordship’s"rights 
as governor, and acquiesced in his restoration; but 
' recommended that such restoration should be imme¬ 
diately followed by his recal, in order that his con¬ 
duct might be more effectually inquired into: for 
the same reason they recommended the recal of tlie 
councillors who had supported Lord Pigot, and also 
of those who had opposed him. These resolutions 
were carried, on the ballot, by 414 against 317. 
On the 21st of May, the case of Lord Pigot was 
brought before the House of Commons, and a series 
of resolutions favourable to him proposed. They 
were opposed by the ministry, and lost.* The Court 
of Directors, on the 30th of July, passed resolutions 
designed to give effect to the recommendation of the 
general court; but before the question was decided, 
the party principally interested was beyond-tb^’ reach 
of either additional injury or tardy redress. Two 
years afterwards the House of Commons addressed 

* Lord North did not fail to make use of the argument which 
Lord Pigot had been so unwise as to furnish against himself, by 
the receipt of presents. 
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his Majesty, praying that the attorney-general might 
be ordered to prosecute Mr. Stratton (then a mem¬ 
ber of the House), and three other members of the 
council of Madras, who had concurred in the arrest 
«)f Lord Pigot. A prosecution was accordingly in¬ 
stituted, and the parties were convicted. With 
reference to the enormity of the otFence, the Judg¬ 
ment of the court was singjalarly lenient; the defen¬ 
dants, all of them mej^ of great wealth, were seii- 
tenceil to j)ay a fine of one thousand pounds each. 

When the Court of Directors determined to recal 
Lord Pigot ajid his council, provision was made for 
the a})pointment of what was calhid a temporary 
government, to act peflding the ])roposed iiujuiry. 
It consisted of six iftembers, and Mr. Thomas Rum- 
bold, a director, was to bo president and gover¬ 
nor. The English had for some time been engaged 
in hostilities with their colonies in America, TJie 
French monarch made common eause with the re¬ 
volted colonists, and war between England and 
France ensued. Its o})crations were extended to 
India with extraordinary j)romi)titude and vigour; 
and most of the minor French settlements having 
been previously secured. General Munro, early in 
,^ugust, 1778, advanced with a considerable force 
aga?(i^^ Pondicherry. The attack was to be aided 
by a ^mall fleet under Sir Edward Vernon, con¬ 
sisting of one shij) of sixty guns, one of twenty- 
eight, one of twenty, a slooj), and a Company’s 
ship. He was ojiposed by a French squadron 
under Monsieur Tronjolly, whom he brought to 
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CHAP. XI. action on the 10th of August, and, after a conflict 
A. D. 1778. of some duration, put to flight. It was expected by 
the English that the fight would be renewed bn the 
following day, ,.but the French commander, who had 
taken refuge in Pondicherry, entertained no such 
intention; and after eluding for several days the 
attempts of Sir Edward Vernon to bring him again 
to action, he followed tTie example of some of his 
predecessors under similar circumstances, by csca]i- 
ing from the coast with his ships, and abandoning 
Pondicherry to its fate. In the meantime General 
Munro had taken possession of the bound hedge, 
and cut olf all communications with the surrounding 
country. On the 6th of September he broke ground, 
and on the 18th opened a vigorous fire from twenty- 
eight pieces of heavy artillery and twenty-seven 
mortars. The garrison, under M. Bellecombe, made 
a gallant defence, and their efforts, aided by the 
state of the weather, considerably retarded the pro¬ 
gress of the assailants; but point after point was 
lost, and the English commander, having surmounted 
many of the difficulties with which he had to con¬ 
tend, determined on a general assault. This was 
prevented by a proposal to capitulate on terms made 
on the day preceding that destined for the attack- 
The proposal was accepted, and PondichgrEj^thus 
passed once more into the possession of the English. 
The terms granted were extremely favourable to the 
besieged. The European part of the garrison was 
to be sent to France, and the sepoys to be dis¬ 
banded. The whole were permitted to march out 
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with the honours of war, and the regiment of Pon- chap. xi. 
dielierry was allowed to retain its colours. 

An expedition dispatched under Colonel Braith- 
waite against JVIah^, on the coast o^ Malahar, was 
not less successful than that against I’ondicherry, and 
the conquest was far more easily attained. Mah6 
surrendered before a* gun was fired against it. 

But Colonel Braithwaitw., bein^ ordered to join 
Ceneral Goddard, the pl^xce was, after a few months’ 
possession, abandoned; the guns were shipped off 
to Bombay, and the fort blown up. 

Hyder Ali had formally jirotested against any 
attack upon Mah^, and its ca])turc was conse¬ 
quently xery offensive £o him. This was not the 
only cause of dissatisfaction affordeifby the English. 

The attempt of a British force to pass through part 
((f his territories tended to increase his displeasure. 

The circumstances which led to this attemjit retjuire 
to be briefly narrated. 

In the arrangement made with Nizam Ali for the 
transfer to the English of the Northern Circars,* it 
was provided that one of thenj, named Guntoor, 
should remain in possession of the Nizam’s brother, 

Basalat Jung, during his life. Basalat Jung sub- 
,jjt!(iuently gave uneasiness to the Madras govern- 
inei^lA^^ receiving a body of French troops, and a 
reference was made to Bengaf for instructions on 
the subject. The answer authorized the Madras 
government to demand the dismission of the French 
troops, and to prepare to support the demand by the 
* Sec Vol. i. page 544. 
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CHAP. XI. presence of an anned force on the frontier of Basalat 
* Jung’s territory. If compliance with the demand 
were refused, that prince was to be informed that 
possession wopld forthwith he taken of Guntoor, and 
a negotiation opened with the Nizam for its imme¬ 
diate cession to the Company upon such terms as 
might bo agreed upon. The government of Madras 
hesitated, and, after sorpp consideration, determined, 
instead of apjilying to Basplat Jung, to address the 
Nizam, calling upon him to compel his krother 
either to dismiss the French from his'service, and 
trust for the })rotection of his country to the Eng¬ 
lish, to whom the reversion belonged, or to allow 
them to occaj)y the circar at an annual rent. The 
determination to negotiate witii the Nizam appears 
to have been taken on the ground that Basalat 
J ung was no ]iarty to the treaty; but before carry¬ 
ing it into elfecd, it was thought proper to com¬ 
municate the intention of government to the Nabob 
of Arcot. Mahomet Ali strongly objected to nego¬ 
tiating with the Nizam, and proposed to send a 
vakeel from himself to manage the business with 
Basalat Jung. The govcrmnoiit of Madras, how¬ 
ever, persevered in applying to the Nizam, and his 
answer was most courteous. He alleged that th<^~ 
force entertained by his brother was not exc^^^Vely 
French, though a Frenchman might have the com¬ 
mand, but contained Germans, Hutch, English, and 
Portuguese, who had deserted from various places. 
He assigned as reasons for employing them, that the 
dependents of Basalat Jung were disobedient and 
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])owcrful, and tliat liis country was bordered by the chap, xi, 
territories of llyder Ali Klian; but he added, that ” 
as the retention of these foreigners in the district of 
Guntoor seemed to give uneasiness ,to his British 
ally, he had sent a ])erson of distinction to get them 
removed, and to stop the revenue a] )j)roprinted to 
their support. “ Every Article and condition of the 
treaty between us,” said tltg gracious ])rincc, “ shall 
remain fixed and unalter^Ml, even in a hair’s breadth.” 

This ietter was received soon after Lord Bigot’s 
second assum])tion of the government. 

The diplomacy of the “ person of distinction,” if 
such ])erson were sent by the Nizam to his brother, 
produced no satisfactorj^ results; for nearly three 
years after the period*of the Nizam’s bommunication, 

Mr. llujiibold, who then held the office of governor, 
complained that French troops were still entertained a.d. nrs. 
in Guntoor, and that they were recniited under the 
j)rotection of the governor of Pondicherry.* The 
commencement of the war between England and 
Fraifce naturally quickened the observation of the 
Madras government, which, till ^ very short time 
before, had been so distracted by disunion as to 
leave its members no time to spare from the care 
“-lAfAheir personal interests for those of the public. 

AboqiAj thj s time, too, Basalat Jung felt, or affected, 
some alarm at the strength of*the French party.f 

* Governor’s Minute, Fort St. George Military Consultations, 

10th July, 1778. 

t “ Basalat Jung has expressed himself uneasy at the conse¬ 
quence it [the French party] lias assumed, which is even become 
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’’ treaty was concluded, by which the Company were 
to rent Guntoor of Basalat Jung during his life, for 
the sum which he had j)reviously realized from it, to 
be ascertained from his accounts. He on his ]»art 
was to dismiss his French troops, and the Company 
were to assist him with such a force as might be 
necessary for the purposes of defence, rev(‘nue, or 
dignity, the charges to be defrayed by Basalat Jung. 
Soon after the conclusion of this treaty, fears were 
entertained that Ilyder Ali, who had made some 
conquests in the yicinity, was about to add to them 
the territories of Basalat Jung, and the English go¬ 
vernment, in consequencel resolved to send three 
battalions of sepoys, a company of artillery, and 
some field-pieces, for their protection. This force 
was placed under the command of Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Ilarjmr, and Avas to proceed from Guntoor to 
Adoni, the capital of Basalat J.ung’s other domi¬ 
nions in the Deccan. Basalat Jung expressed great 
joy at its a])proach, and took the ])ains of poftiting 
out a particular route as the most eligible. This 
route Colonel llarpur subsequently discovered led 
him several days’ march through the territories of 
Hyder Ali, and the servants of that potentate 
bade his advance. One of them, in ans^’:^1to an 
application from the English commander, Avrote— 

dangerous to himself. We hope and expect, from his assurance, 
that he will unite with us as far as he can in subduing it.”—Letter 
from Government of Fort St. George to Court of Directors, 17th 
October, 1778. 
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“ I have received your letter, in which you acquaint chap. xi. 
me, that as a sincere friendship exists between the 
Nabob Hyder Ali Khan and the Company, you pro- 
]»ose marching the troops under your, command to 
Adoni through Duruall and Atcour, which 1 uudcr- 
staud. It is as manifest as the sun, that a sincere 
friendshi]) exists bctwc*erf his Excellency and the 
Conqmny, and that they ha^ no separate interests; 
it is, therefore, my duty tc^pay a regard to th(( friend¬ 
ship th«y have for him: yet you \\ ill march your 
troops by another road, that this friendship may bo 
jueserved ; for there are sepoys stationed in that 
country, and some dis])utes and quarrels may take 
place between your men hnd these se2)oys, Avho are 
of a very ([uarrelsome*disi)osition. T have so much 
regard for our friendship, that I would not wish this 
to ha]) 2 )on.”* Another of JJyder Ali’s officers in¬ 
formed Colonel llari)ur that their master had given 
express orders that the English force was not to 
march through liis dominions. Notwithstamliug 
tliese intimations. Colonel llarpur was instructed by 
his government to advance, and,he continued to 
do so till his detachment was in danger of being 
surrounded, when he retired within the circar of 
■Qfintoor. 

^ V“'|. affairs were in progress, the govern¬ 
ment of Madras had been maintaining a mission at 
the court of the Nizam, under the management of 

* LettcK from Meer Ileza Ali Khan Bahardur to Colonel Har- 
pur, in Appendix No. 88 to Second Report of Committee of 
Secrecy, 1781. 
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of the objects of this mission was to ascertain the pre¬ 
cise views of the Nizam with regard to the distracted 
politics of Ijttdia ; another, to endeavour to remove 
unfavourable impressions as to the conduct of the 
British government in su])porting Rugonath Row, 
to whom the Nizam was violently opposed. In sub¬ 
ordination to these jiripniry purposes, he was to give 
such explanations as might bo necessary in relation 
to the negotiation with Basalat Jung, and the occu¬ 
pation, by the English, of Guntoor. He was also 
to explain the cause of an act Avhich liad taken ])lace 
of a nature likely to bo very offensive to the Ni¬ 
zam—the withholding of tlie peislicush, or tribute, 
due from the'■’Company to thl^ Nizam on account of 
the northern cii’cars. This was to be ascribed to the 
encouragement given by Basalat Jung to the Erencli, 
and the Nizam was to be assured of i)unctual ])aynient 
for the future. Such w’cre the instructions issued to 
A.o. 1779. the English agent on the 22nd of February, 1779.* 
On the 5th of June following, the governor of Madras 
recorded a minute, in which ho declared that he “had 
always considered the peisheush paid by the Com¬ 
pany to the Nizam as disgraceful to them, and an 
acknowledgment which” that ])rince “ had no riyht 
to demand. The grant from the Mogul,”_c^Acmued 
the governor, “ vslis free and unconditional for the 
five circars, and the receiving them afterwards as a 
grant from the soubahdar Nizam Ali Khan, on pay¬ 
ing him an annual peisheush, was a sacrifice of the 
* See Second llcport, ut supra. 
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Company’s rights.”* The goTemor’s view of the chap. xi. 
subject was supported by reason, but his practical 
application of it can only be characterized a^ dis¬ 
honest and disgraceful. “ The time,” saui he, “ seems 
fiivourable to throw off so heavy a burden,” and ac¬ 
cordingly he pro])osed that it should be thrown off, 
altogether, if possible; Imt if this could not be 
effected, a strenuous effortVas tp be made to re¬ 
duce the amount. The governor’s colleagues en¬ 
tirely :!J)proved of the recommendation of their 
chief, and Mr. Hollond was instructed aocordinfflv. 

'I'he governoi- had observed that the opening of tlni 
business to the Nizam uould require miudi managt!- 
nu'ut on the part of IVfr. Hollond, “ who must,” 
said he, “by turns soothe and work upon his ai)])re- 
hensions as occasion may require.”f The agent did 
as he was required ; but Nizam Ali was neither to 
be soothed nor alarmed into the surrender of his 
])eishcush. lie declared that, if denied, be should 
fortlnvith prepare for war; and, in desiring that 
Mr. Hollond'would immediately report at Madras 
the result of the a])plication, he <A)served that, if 
thc're were any delay in forwarding an answer from 
the English government, he might possibly advance 
Uysm Colonel Harpur.| The Nizam had previously 
ex])rei!siy] .great dissatisfaction with the negotiations 
entered into between the Britisli government and 

* See Second Report, ut supra. f Ibid. 

J Letter, from Mr. Hollond to Governor and Select Committee 
of Fort St. George, 26th .June, 1779. Appendix No. 119 to 
Second Report. 
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CHAP. XI. Basalat Jung, and however soothing the mode of 
advance, the demand for the surrender of the peish- 
cush'was not calculated to restore the prince’s equa¬ 
nimity, or to, di8})ose him to regard the other acts of 
the English government with favour. That such a 
couree should have been taken at a time when the 
Company’s alfairs in India wore surrounded by 
difficulties—that it slm'ald have been adojited for 
the avowed ])urpose of escaping some of those diffi¬ 
culties, for this was the pretence of the governor of 
Madras, are facts scarcely credible. The folly of 
such policy is not less aj)parent than its dislionesty. 
It threw among the raging elements of discord a 
now one, more active than the rest. The northern 
circars, indeed^ seem to have been rocks on which 
the common sense of the statesmen of Madras was 
destined to be wrecked. One set of rulers, with 
an enemy at their feet, had voluntarily and without 
necessity agreed to render him tribute for these dis¬ 
tricts ; their successors, as shamelessly as impru¬ 
dently, proposed to annul the contract, and thus 
gave offence to a powerful prince at a time when, 
through the wide expanse of India, the British 
government w'as almost without a friend. 

On these proceedings of the Madras govern¬ 
ment becoming known at Calcutta, the^^vern- 
ment of Bengal deemed it necessary to exercise 
their controlling authority. A letter was ad¬ 
dressed by the latter government to the Nizam, 
lamenting that “ the negotiation had been imper¬ 
ceptibly carried beyond the limits originally pro- 
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scribed to it,” and that some propositions had been chap. xi. 
made to his “ hi«fhnoss ■which ho had received as 
(h'lnands, and misconstnicd them into an intoPtion 
to depart from the treaty subsisting- i^dAveen” him 
“ and the Company.”*'^ These suspicions it was 
sought to remove by an assurance that the govern¬ 
ment of Madras had never ontertaincHl such an in¬ 
tention ; and that, as a prodf of tl^e friendly feelings 
of the supreme governm\iit, Mr. Ilollond had been 
directed to suspend the business of his commission 
till he should receive from that government fur¬ 
ther instructions. These acts of the govornnieiit 
of Bengal were communicated to that of Madras, 
wlu're they excited the strongest feelings of indig¬ 
nation. Tliey det(;rn’inod to ri'cal Mr. Hollond 
from the court of the Nizam. This was proposed 
by Sir Tliomas Rumbold.-j- That governor soon after- 

* See Appendix No. 124 to the Second Report, ut supra. 

t The governor had now become a baronet. As no more con¬ 
venient opportunity may occur of noticing the facts, it may be us 
wid! here to state that Sir Thomas Rumbold returned to England 
with an immense fortune and a tainted character. His subsequent 
history forms no part of that of India, but it was too remarkable 
to be altogether passed over. It was asserted, and generally 
believed, that a portion at least of his vast wealth had been 
aecxmulated by corruption. Idttle interest would now be felt 
in an 111 . "stigation of the evidence, and little satisfaction could 
be attamcA. It may be sufficient to observe that several of the 
acts of Sir 'Thomas Rumbold were severely condemned by the 
Court of Directors, and in so serious a light were the offences 
regarded, that he, together with his successor, Mr. John White- 
hill, and Mr. Peter Perring, member of council, were dismissed 
the service. At the same time two other civil servants were in¬ 
capacitated from sitting in council, without express orders, and 
the conduct of General Munro on certain points was declafed 
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CHAP. XI. wards quitted India, leaving behind him a minute, 
recommending that the recal of Mr. Hollond should 
be followed up by his suspension from the service. 
The recommendation was adojited by the new pre¬ 
sident, Mr. Whitehill, and carried into effect. Mr. 
Hollond, however, did not quit the court of the 
Nizam, being rtffained there by the government of 
Bengal as their represeijtative. 

In the meantime Basjiiit Jung, intimidated by 

to deserve the strongest marks of the court’s displeasure. The 
language of the despatch in which these resolutions are conveyed 
is remarkable. After censuring General Munro, the court con¬ 
tinues: “ But as those subjects were foreign to the general’s mili¬ 
tary profession, as we cannot suppose he was influenced hy corrupt 
motives, and as the military conduct of General Munro has been 
highly meritorious, we shall not, on tue present occasion, proceed 
further than to express our disapprobation of his conduct on the 
occasions before mentioned.”—Letter to Government of Fort St. 
George, 10th January, 1781. The special exemption of General 
Munro from the suspicion of corrupt motives appears to imply 
that, those less leniently visited were not, in the judgment of 
the court, free from corruption. With regard to Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, some very strange facts connected with an agent of 
the governor’s, named Redhead, were elicited by the inquiries of 
the secret committee of the House of Commons, and recorded in 
their Second and Third Reports, 1781. The celebrated Henry 
Dundas, afterwards Viscount Mfelville, took the lead in these 
inquiries, and Sir Thomas Rumbold, together with Mr. White- 
hill and Mr. Perring, were threatened with penal proceedings. 
The matter was, however, suddenly and unaccountabljjdidpped, 
and the ex-govemor of Madras, branded by the heaVi/st punish¬ 
ment which his employers could inflict, scathed by the withering 
exposures of a parliamentary committee, and surrounded by the 
expressions of public indignation, was permitted to enjoy his 
wealth, whether well or ill acquired, in peace. A minute exa¬ 
mination of the conflict of party and personal interests at the 
time might throw much light on these proceedings, but this is 
not the place for such examination. 
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Ilvder Ali and tlu' Nizam, had st<»])]K'd the' mai'ch chap. 
(if ColoiK'l IIar])iir, for mIioso advaiico lu* had ])r(!vi- 
oMsly been so anxious, and deniaiid(Ml the r('storation 
of (luntoor. 'I’he j;'o\ermnent of Ma(^ras rtd'nsed to 
coni])])’ with the dc'mand ; Init on this snl>j(‘et, as 
well as on that of the peishensh, the "■ovc'niineiit 
of 15en<tal took a diffenaif vi('\\, direetiiin that the 
treaty with Thisalat Jnn;>*jhonhl Ix' annulle<l and 
(jimtoor restored. ^ 

Thc'*(‘ <n'd('rs found the j^ovta-nment of Madras 
surrounded by dillicadty and dismay. Sir 'I'liomas 
llrmdiold had <|nitted India, assuring' the Court of 
Diiaadors “ that, evfay thini>- Mas <|niet in tlu' Car¬ 
natic “ that he was incliiK'd to thiidv they should 
remain in peace f’j- and that '‘he c(*uld speak Avith 
confidence, that, tluaa^ was no likcdihood, at that, 
time, of any troubles on that si<h‘ of India.”]' Louit 
before the date of thesi* soothin<>‘ assuraiua's, botli 
the language and till'acts of Ilyder Ali had mani- 
festi'd his hostile intentions towards the Muglish. 

Tlie governor himstdf had felt anxiety; he had dis- 
])atched a sjiecial messeng(‘rj| to .‘^scei’tain the feel¬ 
ings of Ilyder Ali, and the result had not left them 
doubtful. Another mission followed, and this was 
treated with contemiit and contumely. Yet Sir 
Thomas Uumbold, in the last minute which he (wer 

* I 

rc'cordc'd, congratidat('d hims('lf that all was tran- 
(piil, and that no disturbanci' of the calm was to lie 

* Letter, 21.st .lanuary, 17S0. j 

+ Letter, 7tli February, 1780. 

§ The distinguished missionary, Swartz. 
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CHAP. XI. apprelioiKknl. Tims, by his last act of authority, 
<>iYiim countenance to a delusion which ho could 

o o 

not heliove, the _s^o\-ornor divested himself of the 
cares and responsibilities of rule, and bent liis 
course homeward in search of ease and enjoyment. 
Ills successor Mr. Wliiteliill slumbered on, luxuriat¬ 
ing in those dreams of peiice and safety which the 
retired governor had shadowed forth. They were 
sometimes invaded by re]K)rts of the gathering of 
Hyder Ali’s force, and of their ajpiroach to■ ravage 
and destroy; hut the governor still slept. The Na¬ 
bob of Arcot had intelligence of what was ajijiroach- 
ing, and communicated it to the British gftvermnent, 
hut without effect. Time llowed on, and the sources 
of alarm multiplied. From ewry quarter, reports of 
threatmied invasion and complaints of inefficient 
means of di'fence rushed in; hut no measures of pre¬ 
caution M ('r(' taken. Some of the colleagues of the 
governor would occasionally suggest the necessity for 
a more active course; hut the tor])or of their chief 
A.D. 1 / 80 . was not to he overcome. At last, in the middle 
of J uue, some symptoms of reviving sensation, fee¬ 
ble as they were tardy, began to ajijiear, and the go¬ 
vernor coolly informed the select committee, that, as 
there were various reports concerning Hyder Ali’s 
movements and intentions, he thought it a proper 
measure, in case of any disputes in the cfarnatic, 
that the detachment sent with a view to the pro¬ 
tection of Basalat Jung, formerly commanded by 
Colonel Harpur, then by Colonel Baillie, should 
recross the Kistna. 
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More tliRii a montli passed, and Loril Macdeod, who chap. xi. 
commanded a king’s regiment, deemed it his duty 
to represent to the govi'rnor that tlie ri'pdrt of 
llyder Ali’s invasion miglit he true, awd that, at all 
I'vents, some measures ought to he taken to opjiose 
him. Mr. Whitidiill, ^witli pliiloso])hic calmness, 
re]died, “ What can we do? we have' no money;” 

Imt, to console the imjiatieilt soldier, lieaddcMl, “avc 
nu'an, liowever, to assem\l(' an army, and you are to 
conmiaTid it.” Tlie design of assemhling an army 
without money seems on a level, in jioint of rationa¬ 
lity, Avitli the ]iostj>onement of such a measuri' till 

the enemy Avas almost at the gates of tin' British 

• 

presidency. On Die evt'iiing on Avhicli tin's conver¬ 
sation Avas held, intelligence arriA'ed Avhich d(‘])iiAa'd 
till' governor of tlu' jioAK'r of speaking hyjiotlieti- 
<‘;dly of the existence of “ des]ioih-rs” in th(> Car¬ 
natic. Jt Avas ascertaiiK'd that I’orto NoAai, on tlie 
coast, and Conjevi'ram, not fifty miles from Madras, 
had heen ]diind(T(‘d hy the enemy, llyder Ali com- 
nnmeed his irruption Avith all those circumstances of 
horror with Avhich his ajipearance tis an enmny Av.as 
invariably attended. Around every pl.ace Avhich he 
destined to fall hefore him he dreAv a circle, Avithin 
which all Av.as consigned to desolation. The toAA'iis 
and villa,ges Avi're soon Avrajit in fi.ames, and the inha- 
hitants jiermnptorily reijuired to depart Avith their 
flocks and herds. If hy the influence of local attach¬ 
ments, so powerful in the hreast of the natives of 
Indi.a, any houseless Avanderer ]n-esunicd to linger 
near the spot where recently he had a home, and 
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CHAP. XI. wlioro liis fatliers luul resided from a period anterifir 
to al] record, liis disoliedieiice was jmriislied l)y tlu' 
mutilation of liis jierson. 

By the government ol' Madras some feeble efforts 
w('re made to ]n-ocnr(* mmu'v, to secure tin* jiosses- 
sion of imjiortant forts, and to combine an army too 
much scatteri'd to act effectually. Ihit wc'ahness. or 
something woi'se. cont^med to paralyze tlieir nu'a- 
sures. It was (h'terminec’' that the commamh'r-in- 
chief. Sir Hector Munro. a general who ha<f gained 
some fame in India, slioiild not (piit the ]iresid(‘ucy. 
The command was to be entrnsti'd to Lord Macleod, 
who ajipears to have bi'en an intelligent and meri¬ 
torious officer, while Sir Ib'ctor Munro was to re¬ 
main at Madras, to secure to the select committee 
the benefit of liis military judgment. It was the 
ojiinion of the commander-in-chief that the army 
should assemlih' near (’onjeveram. Lord Macleod, 
ailmitting that this might hav(‘ Ikm'ii a jiropi'r ar¬ 
rangement before the invasion took jilace, main¬ 
tained that, for various military reasons, it was then 
inexjiedimit, and shrunk from the resjionsibility of 
executing plans widely at variance with his onm 
Judgment. Sir Hector Munro, thereupon, consented 
to take the field. arrived at t'onjeveram on the 
A.D. 1780. 20th of August, and took the command of a force 
about five thousand strong. The detachment in 
Guntoor, under Colonel Baillie, was to join him 
there. To frustrate this junction, Ifyder Ali dis- 
jiatched a force under his son Tipjioo, and he soon 
afterwards broke' nji his camp before Arcot, which 
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])laoelie liml [iroviously investt-d, and jxisted his own 
forcn about six miles to the westward of that of Sir 
flectoi- Miinro. On tlu^ day on whieh llvder Ali 
took this ])osition, tlio force under Tippoo Saltan at¬ 
tacked Oolonel Baillie, though Avithont succt'ss. Bat 
tla^ enemy continued to harass him; and (’olonel 
Baillie informed Sir Ih'ctoi- Manro that lu^ doahted 
of his heiag able to elfect Janctioa. To aid in 
removing- tlui ilitiiculties jn the way of this object. 
Sir lI(fc"tor Mimro, on the ni^ht of the <Sth of 
S(“])tc‘mber, dis]>atclK‘d, under tlu' command of Co¬ 
lonel J<’letclu'r, a detachment amoantin<>- to one 
thoasand men, and forming' the llovver of the army, 
d’his measnit' has bijen scwerely <‘ond(>mned by mi¬ 
litary authorities, as *imprudeu( ly wc'aki'niii" the, 
main army, and exposini>' the most valuable part 
of it to b(' cat oil* in detail.* That such a n'sult 
did not follow will I'xcite astonishment, Avlum it is 
known tli:it the intelligenci' department of Ilydi'r 
Ali’s army was so ]ierfect, that he was iidbrmed of 
every jnirticalar connected m itli the movements of 

tlui British forces whih' all those on whom the Ihi”- 

♦ ^ 

lish redied for information were in tlu> pay of tludr 
enemy. Nearly evi-ry thinf^ connecte'd with tins 
march of tlu' lhi;i,dish detachnnmt was as a\ c‘11 known 
tollyjler Ali as to those by whom it was plamu'd, 
and the w atchful ruler of Mysore’prepared to inter¬ 
cept it. The sap;’acity of Colonel Fletcher disap- 
]>oint{'d the expectant child' of his ])r(‘y, and ensured 
the safety of tlu^ detaedual party. Suspecting, with 
* Kspeciiilly by t'dontl Wilks. 
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CHAP. XI. good reason, tlie integrity of Lis guides, he sud- 
dc^nly changed his route, and escii[)ed the fate which 
had been prepared for him. h^arly on the morning 
A. 0 . 1780. of the 9th of’ Septemhm' lie joined Colonel Baillie, 
thus giving to the troojis under the command of the 
latter officer an increase of confidence, of which 
they stood greatly in need. 

Ilyder Ali was nof< less astonished than dis- 
[ileased at the successful^ jiassage of Colonel Flet¬ 
cher. It still more coufoundial the officerr ol’ the 
French jiarty, which had beim dismissed by Ikusalat 
Jung, and who, afti'r sojourning for a time with the 
Nizam, were now in tlu' service of Ilyder Ali. By 
them the movcmient of Colonel CletchtT was ri'garded 
as part of a series intended to bring Ilyder Ali’sarmy 
betwc'eii those of Sir Hector IVlunro and Colonel 
Baillie, and they ailvised immediate retirement, 
llydi'r Ali took a ditl'erent and more correct view, 
and determined to maintain his ground. 

In the evening the force under Colonel .Baillie 
began to march. Ilyder jVli had ])Te])ared for this 
step. He had sent oil'the greater jiart of his infan¬ 
try and guns, remaining himself with his cavalry, 
ready either to protect his camj), or to aid any 
attack that might be made upon Colonel Baillie. 
Very soon after the Briti.sh force was in motion it 
w'as challenged by the enemy’s videttes, and the 
challenge being aiisweri'd by a platoon I’roiii the 
advanced guard, its inarch became known to the 
I'liemy. For several miles its ])rf>gress was inter- 
ruj)ted only by rockets and a few irregular troojis. 
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but the flanking parties prevented much mischief chap. xi. 
arising from these attacks. At length a heavy 
])ody of horse "was observc'd a]>])roac])ing in tlie 
direction in which the baggagi^ wa^ ])hiced, and 
some guns, which they had covered, opened. A 
halt took place, for the ])ur])ose of making a bi'tter 
dis])osition for the security of the baggage, and a 
party was dispatched to #ij.‘ize tin; guns : its pro¬ 
gress was interceptetl by a deej) tn-nch, which had 
iH'cn »ut with a view to the irrigation f>l‘ the land, 
but which now formt'd a defence to the eut'my’s 
troo])S and guns. The latti'r were, however, silenced 
by the su])crior execution of the hhiglish artillery; 
and all reason for delay being at an end, every thing 
was ])r('pared to continue the march. Colonel 
Baillio, however, determinc'd to prolong the halt. 

3'he reason of this has never been ex])laiued, and it 
lias generally been regarded as the master error of 
the day. Had he continued his march, there seems 
little doubt that he Avould either have actually joined 
Sir Hector Munro, or at least lumi advanced so lu'ar 
to him, as to have ensured all t]ie advantages ex- 
[lected from the junction. The delay enabled the 
enemy’s cannon to be withdrawn to a jioint where 
.they could again be emjiloyed in endiarrassing the 
English force; it allowed time to Ryder Ali to 
become a[)])rized of their situation, and to take his 
m easures accordingly.* 

* In a work entitled, “ Memoirs of the War in Asia,” it is 
stated that Colonel Fletcher, being asked by some officers why 
Colonel Buillic halted, answered that Colonel Baillie was an officer 
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CHAP. XI. Soon after tlic march recommenced the enemy 
ojicned a fire from a few j^uns at a considerable dis¬ 
tance. The British commander again halted, and 
dispatched a body of se])oy grenadiers to attack the 
guns. They gained possession of some of tluun, and 
put to flight the party by whom they were defended, 
when thc^ cavalry of ITydi'r Ali a])peared in sight, 
covering the plain like,a cloud, and threateiKHl to 
cut off the return (»f the British {)arty, Avliich there¬ 
upon retired, llyder Ali had left his cam]) v ithout 
striking his t('nts. The movement of his cavalry 
was oidy designed to mask the advance of his in¬ 
fantry and artillej-y, and Colonel B:iilli(' found him¬ 
self ex|)osed to an attack from the whole force of 
the enemy. More tluin fifty jiieces of c:iimon oja-ned 
on the British corjts, while cavjilry and infantry 
almost innnnierahle pi'ossed it on every side. Ten 
British fi(dd-])ieces ind(‘ed returned the more nu¬ 
merous fij'e of tile enemy with jiowerfnl effect while 
ammunition histed ; but this at last failed—a result 
accelerated by the ex}>losion of two tumbrils which 
were ex])osod to the enemy’s shot. Uejieated charges 
of the enemy were met and sustained with a steadi¬ 
ness highly creditable to the troojis, and the Euro- 

of established reputation, and that he had no doubt reasons tor 
his conduct. What tho.?e reason.s could be it is difficult to 
conceive. Colonel Wilks aj)pears to lend his authority to the 
conjecture that Colonel Baillie was influenced by “ the expected 
distinction of exhibiting in the morning the jmiction of his corps 
without the loss of any of its equijjmcnts, a credit of which he 
might be dej)rived by errors inseparable from the obscurity of the 
night.” 
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j)eans cried out to be Jed on. To tJie last tliese chap. xi. 
gallant men maintained their f)rder. The sepoys 
gradually fell into confusion, some ]ire|Kiring for 
flight, others k(H'i)ing n]» a desultory fire, without 
object or effect. All being lost, Cohuud Baillie went 
forwaj-d waving his handkerchief as a demand for 
ipiarter, and supposing his recpu'st complied Avith, 
he ordered his trooi)s to lar down their arms; but 
the savage host arraved against them continued long 
aft(M'wcrds to slaughter their now unresisting foes. 

Coloni'l Wilks says, “ Hyder’s young soldiers, in 
particular, amused thi'iiiselvi's with fleshing their 
swords and exhibiting their skill on men already 
most inhumanly uiangledt on the sick and wounded 
in the doidies, and dven on wommi and children, 
and the lower order of horsemen [ilundered their 
victims of the last remnant of clothing.” 

Nothing remained to relieve the gloom of 
this ill-fated day but the recollection of the 
gallant conduct of the defeated corjis, and more 
i'S])ecially of the European jiart of it. Colonel 
Baillie displayed few of the qualifk-ations of a com¬ 
mander excejit courage ; but in this he was not de¬ 
ficient. Eighty-six British oflici'rs wm-e engaged 
in the conflict; of these, thirty-six lay dead on the 
field at its termination, or subsequently died of the 
wounds wliich they receiA'ed ; thfrty-four more were 
wounded, but not mortally, and sixteen only sur¬ 
rendered unwounded. Among tlu' killed was the 
gallant Colonel Fletcher. 

The worst was yet to come, 'fhe soldier knows 
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CHAP. XI. that his profession calls him to privation, iixtiguc, 
danger, suffering, and jiossibly to death. In cami) 
and field he looks on these as ordinary contingencies; 
hut when the deadly strife has ended, and the sword 
of the comjuered has been lowered in submission to 
the victor, the usages of all civilized countries entith^ 

c 

him to expect that the offices of humanity will he 
inteqmsed to alleviate tjte sorrows of his situation, 
and, as far as j)racticahle, to render even cajitivity 
tolerable. With the usages of civilized nations 
Hyder Ali was little acipiainti'd, and he was un¬ 
influenced by that natural generosity which has 
sometimes thrown a lustre over barbaric conquest 
more brilliant than the coii(|uest itself. Seated in 
his tent, the ruflian coiiqiuTor regaled his eyes by 
having his ])risouers paraded before him, while from 
time to time the luiads of the slain were dc'posited at 
his feet. The se(piel was worthy of the commence¬ 
ment ; every indignity that malice could devise, 
every ]n'ivation that cruelty could inflict, awaited the 
unha])])y Exxro])eans, who were destined for years to 
remain the j)risoners of Ilyder Ali. 

The memory of these' atrocities is preserved in 
the personal narratives of some of the sufferers ; 
and the general charaeder of the treatment sus¬ 
tained by the English jirisoners will be shewn by a 
brief extract from one of these, written by Lieute¬ 
nant Melvill, a king’s officer,* whose left arm was 

* At a later period of his life, Lieutenant-governor of Pendennis 
Castle, Cornwiill, where his amiable and benevolent eharaeter is 
not yet forgotten. 
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sluittca-ed during the engagomont, and the muscles of chap. xi. 
1 1 is right severed by a sabre cut after the surrender. 

After lying many hours on the held, exjiosed to all 
the suffering inse])arablc from sucli a situation, ho 
was carried to the camp of the conqueror, where the 
wounded were crowded together in ojui tent, without 
succour and without ho])c. From tliencc, M'ith his 
com])anioiis, he w’as mar«h(Hl forth to Arnee, and 
afterwards to Bangalore. “• We had looked forward,” 
says Lieutenant Melvill, “ to tin; close of our long 
and ])ainful journey, with the cheering expectation 
that it would cause some mitigation of our woi'S. 

But great was our disa])])ointmeut, or rather our 
horror, on entering a Vretched shed, ])ervious to 
wind and weatlu'r, ‘the destined j)l:icc of our ca]»ti- 
vity, and on l)eholding the miserable objects by 
whom it was already tenanted—our brother-officers 
in chains, whose meagre countcuiances and sciualid 
forms revealed at once the secrets of the ])rison-house, 
and disclosed the welconui ])rovided for its new inha¬ 
bitants. Our misery, indeed, exceeded theirs, iu])ro- 
])<)rtion as our bodily pains were greater, and our 
wants more numerous. The party of British whom 
we now joined in the prison of Bangalore had 
been taken either unwounded, or so slightly hurt, 
as to b(! cajuible of bearing a speedy removal into 
Tlyder’s territory. The wounds we had sulfered 
were more severe, and required surgical aid. Some 
were maimed and hel])]ess. All medicine was de¬ 
nied, and it was very difficult to procure it clan¬ 
destinely, under the strict prohibitions of introdue- 
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CHAP. XI. ii)g it Avhicli jircvailed, and the danger of jnmisli- 
nunit if detected; and while our hodie.s were 
racked with pain, and ('iifeebled with sickness, onr 
minds becaiiu' a ])rey to gloom and despinidency. 
Tf, in eonsc'fjnence of any favourable rumour, as of 
peace, or the success (»f our arms, a ray of ho|)e 
euteri'd our dismal abodi;, it was soon dis]>el]('d by 
r(']>orts of a contrary nakire ; and thus conspireil 
with ev('ry thing (dse to conlirm and aggravate our 
d('S]»air. We wei'e sometinu's visited as ol)je«ts of 
curiosity by men of rank ; but tlie contem|»t and 
abhorrenci' with which, in general, tlii'y regarded us, 
w(‘re exceedingly mortifying, and hurl, ns inon; tlian 
the ignominy of onr cliains. Our unfeeling guards, 
in imitation of their supei'iors, and to gratify the 
same' malignant passions which indumiced them, 
insulti'd a.nd tyrannized over ns with a. brutality 
suitable to tludr low birth and condition. A])plica- 
tions Ibr redress wen? luaird at best with conteni])- 
tnous indifference; and we w(>re often told, in plain 
terms, that it was not intendt?d wc' should survive 
our imprisonment, unless we complied Avith the 
infamous reejuisition of Ixairing arms against onr 
country. Those who kn<»w from experience the 
high feelings of a British officer, accustomed to 
command the sons of liberty, may judge of the 
bitterness of onr degradiul, abject state, when, even 
within the narrow bounds of our ])rison, wo were 
(•ontrolled, threatened, and sometimes struck, by the 
lowest menial who guarded us. Like slaves, or 
rather felons, we wnre mustered and examined twice 
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a day; and tlio sovorost and most ig'nominions scrn- 
tinyof onr persons followed a snspicion tliat wo eor- 
res])onded with our friends eonfiiu'd in other ])ri- 
sons. or that we reeeived sn])p]i('s of VP'Dey or of ne¬ 
cessaries from any quarter. I]})on these occasioi\s, W(' 
were couducti'd separately into jdaces a])art fi'om tin* 
prison, and sc'arched l)y tin' princi]ial ofticers of th(> 
fort. This se])aration IVonf/'ach other was needlessly 
jtrolong’ed, and never failed to ('xeite in our minds 
the n^vst lively ajiprehonsions that we wi-re scdected to 
fall hy ])oison or the sword, like many of our unhappy 
brethren, who had been removed from oik> prison to 
another for that execrable ])ur|)ose. Thi' tyrants who 
guarded us were apprized of our hairs, and calculated 
their imaisures so as to imu’easi' them. Tln^ slightest 
advantagi' gaiiual by tlnar tro(q)S was magnilied to a 
decisive victory, and announced to our trembling 
lairs by the fire of tin; artillery plantial round onr 
prison; each flash, each report of whiidi struck 
horror to our hearts and alfected us like the knell 
of a dear dejiarted relative or bosom friend. We 
were often told, and through i»ther chanmds we 
knew' it to be the fact, that actual force had been 
used on the jiersons of many of our countrymen in 
•other ])risons, with the oxj)ectatiou that when they 
bore the indelilile mark of Mahometanism they 
w’onld apostatize from Clod, and abjure their earthly 
sovereign. The same abhorred expedient recurred 
to our minds as intended for us whenever a stranger 
of rank visited the jirison, especially if he seemed to 
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CHAP. XI. cast a scnitinizing eye on onr ])crsons. In snob a 
state of complicated mental distress nearly four 
years of tin? prime of life were consumed; and during 
this sad jieriod our cor]»oreal sudi'rings W(TC not in¬ 
ferior in tbeir degree to tliose of our minds. Our 
couch M'as tlu' ground, sjtread with a scanty allow¬ 
ance of straw; tlu' same wretched covining which 
shielded our limbs from aiakediu.'ss hy day served to 
enwj-a]) them also by night. Thc' sw('(^])ings of the 
granary were given us in any dirty utensil or I’h'oken 
(‘arthen ])ot. Swanns of odious and tormtuiting 
vermin bred in our wounds, and every abomination 
to the sight and smell accumul:it(!d around us, till 
its continuance Ix'came intolerable to onr guards.” 
Such was the treatment of the ]>risoners of llyder 
Ali, as attested by a witness of nm|uestionable vera¬ 
city and honour, himself one of the sulferers. If 
the extension of British intluencr; in India had no 
other effect than to ])nt an end to horrors like 
these, who would l»e found to regret it ? It is a 
gratifying fact that the Fiamch officers regained by 
Ilydor Ali had not foi’gottrai, in his service, the 
courtesies of civilized warfare. They did much to 
mitigate the sufferings of the wounded prisonci’s, and 
would have done more had they not be('n restrained 
by the tyi-ant whom they served. “ No ]>en,” says 
another of Hyder Ali’s victims, “ can do justice to 
the humanity of those officers, without whose assist¬ 
ance many of our officers must have })erished; but 
their merit will for ever be embalmed in the hearts 
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and minds of all who felt or who witnessed tlieir chap. 
bonelicence.”* 

It is natural to ash, whore was Sir Hector Munro 
W'hile the destruction of Colonel liaillio’s force w'as 
in progress? On the day oii which it took ])lace, 
discovering that llyder Ali had departed, he, marched 
about four miles, fired three signal guns, and ob¬ 
serving the smoke from »Jhe action on his left, 

marched about a mile and a half further in that dire(‘- 

• 

tion, repeated his signals, but liad no ]-eturu. He 
then observed an increased smoke, occasioned by the 
exjdosion of the tumbrils, and suddenly, he says, the 
firing ceased.f He continutal his march to the 
right in expectation of 'meeting Colonel Baillie, 

“not doid)ting,” he observes with great f/a'iirfc, “but 
that he had repulsed the enemy.” After marching 
about two miles, his confidence was somewhat shakim 
by meeting wdth a wounded se])oy, who rc^ported 
that Colonel Baillie was entirely defeated. He con¬ 
soled himself, indeed, by determining that this infor¬ 
mation W'as not to be dt^jiended upon ; yet the non- 
a])pearance of the detachment, anji the cessation of 
the firing, he admits, gave too much reason to sus¬ 
pect some disaster. He accordingly returned to 
Conjeveram, wlu're the a])i)earance and reports of 
other, wounded stragglers confirmed the news of 
Colonel Baillie’s defeat. Still the general could not 
bring himself to believe it. His incredulity w'as all 

* Memoirs of the late War in Asia, vol. ii. page 7. 

t Letter from Sir Hector Munro to Select Committee, 21st 
September, 1780. 
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CHAP. XI. but invincible. “ Tlie re])orts of the sepoys,” says l)e, 
“ dilVered so inncb as to ])articul!vrs, that no credit 
could be fi’iven theni.” 

Another question arising out of th(' extraordinary 
nature of tlu’se transactions is. vhy did Sir ITc'c- 
tor Munro deier moving to the su]>])ort of Colonel 
Ibiillie till itwis too late? Jlis own ex])lanation is, 
that when he first learnf.d that Colon(d Baillie was 
in danger, his only resource for ])rovisions was a 
stock of ])addy collected in the ])agoda of (k-iiji've- 
ram ; that if he had then moved, Ilych'r Ali would 
have occn])ied his ground, and cut him olf from all 
])rovisious, whei-el)y his army would have* been 
starvc'd. Ife returned to Conjeveram. aftc'r his tardy 
and fruitless march in .scairch of Colomd Baillie, and 
then learned, ai)|»arent1y for the first time, that the 
st(»ck of provisions, for the ju'otection of which he 
had l(‘ft Colonel Baillie’s detachnumt to its fate*, 
M'as barely sufficient for one day’s consunqdion ; 
that he had not therefore by the sacrifici' of so large 
a portion of his army secui'ed the means of fec'ding the 
rest, and that, if he remained where' he* was, he should 
be surrounded by ITyder Ali’s cavalry. He therefore 
resolved to jeroceed to Chinglejmt, wdiere he ho]>ed 
to find sup])lies; but on reaching it, after a harassing 
march, attended by the loss of a large ])ortion of his 
stores and baggages, he was destined to the disa])- 
pointrnent of learning that here too, as at Conjeve¬ 
ram, one day’s consumption wtis all that could lie 
]>rocured. At Chingleput he w’as joined by a consi¬ 
derable detachment from the westward,under Ca])tain 
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(V)sby; but increase of numbers, where there was 
before a (leficieney of food, w'as but an incrcnise of 
weakness, and Sir Ho(‘tor Munro was conijiclled to 
make a forced march to St. Thomas’s 1^1 omit, only a 
few miles from Madras, M’here he arrived on the 
14th of Se])tember. On the 15th, the English army 
removed to a more secure position at Marraaloiig, 
with a rivc'r covering its fr.\it. ^ir Hector Munro 
had (piitted the jiresidency on the 25th of August 
—tvvcKty days only had jiassed before his return 
to St. Thomas’s Mount; but within tliat lirief sjiacc', 
how much of misconduct and of suffering, of disas¬ 
ter and disgrace, ha<l been crowded ! 

At Madras, fear, nulignation, and sorrow, jiervaded 
the minds of the iuhal’itants. Soiw' sought oj)])or- 
tunity of returning to Jhiglaud, others jirepared for 
flight to llengal. All joined in lamenting the brave 
men whose lives had been so uselessly sacrificed ami 
Avhose departing spirits were ungladdened by the 
refkiction that the jiouring out of their blood was 
the ])urchase of victory to their country. All joined 
in bitter condemnation of the c(),unsel which had 
led to such fatal results. The authorities of the 
jiresidency were in a state of inexpri'ssible alarm, 
and a fast-sailing vessel was desjtatched to bear to 
Bengal the intelligence of their mismanagement and 
its consequences. The danger of the Carnatic was 
previously known at Calcutta, but the governor- 
general and council had waited for further informa¬ 
tion before interi)osing in any way in i-egard to it. 
When the fatal news of the destruction of Colonel 
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CHAP. XI. Baillio’s force and the retirement of Sir I lector 
Mnnro arrived, they were not without almndant 
em]>loyment for their time and resources. The 
Mahratta war was rag'ing, and the proceedings 
of the Rajah of Berar were of a veiy equivocal 
character. lie had sent an army into Cuttack 
ostensibly for tlie ])ur])ose of invading Ihaigal. It 
was ])retended that thip'stej) had been taken solely 
for the ]mr])ose of maintaining a]>]iearan(a‘s with tlu^ 
Nizam and the authorities at Poona, and the gover¬ 
nor-general, in consequence, had been indncc'd to 
su])ply this force both with ]>rovisions and money. 
Still there was abundant ground for distrust, and, 
under circumstances of less jijarm, the jiresidency of 
Madras would ])robably have been hd't to its ovvn 
resources. But the emergency wars great, and was 
so felt at Calcutta. It was ri-solved, thcu'eforc*, to 
.assist Madras with the immediate .advances of fifteen 
lacs of rupees, and with reinforcements of troops, 
both European and sejioy, as soon as possible. Sir 
Eyre Coote was also invited to proceed to Madras 
to take the command of the army, and he forthwith 
departed for that ]iur])oso. These measures were 
accompanied by another, which only very extraor¬ 
dinary circumstances could justify. The governor- 
general and council detennined to sus])end Mr. 
Whitehill from the office of governor of Madras, on 
the grounds of disobedience to the superior govern¬ 
ment in v<arious matters connected with the nego¬ 
tiations with Basalat Jung, and more especially in 
the non-restoration of the Guntoor circar, in com- 
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jiliaiiBO with tlio orders of tho governor-goiicral and chap. xi. 
coiiiKii]. The restoration had been delayed on various 
grounds, but more especially because a lease of the 
circar for a term of years had been granted to the 
Nabob of Arcot; but the circar had been reliiujuished 
before the resolution yf susjtending Mr. Wliitcdiill 
wasadoj)ted by the governor-general and his council, 
though not sufficiently long iVr theyn to become aware 
of the fact. There had b(;en, however, enough of de¬ 
lay to justify the expression of their disj>leasure; anil 
had the governor of Bengal been more lenient, Mr. 
WhitehiH’s hold of the reins of jiomw would not 

have been greatly lengtluuied. The date of his sus- 

• 

]»(‘nsion by the governor-general aiM council ])re- 
ceded that of his dismission from the service by the 
Court of Directors by exactly three months.* ITis 
incompeti'ucy as a governor needs no proof, and 
(diargi's far more serious than mere incom]»ctency 
were fri'ely made against him.f In truth, for several 

* T'he former took place on the lOtli October, 1780 ; the latter 
on the 10th January, 1781. 

f Mr. Whitehill was accused of malverscjtion at Masulipatam, 
where he had held office ; he was included with Sir Thomas 
Rumbold and Mr. Perring in the threatened bill of pains and 
penaltie.s; and his name is conspicuous in the memorable 
job known to the curious inquirers into the more discredit¬ 
able portions of Indian history as “ the Noozeed affair.” A 
very short but very spirited pamphlet, * under this title, was 
published in 1882, just after the sanction of the British legisla¬ 
ture had been given to one of the most iniquitous bills ever 
passed. Mr. Whitehill, the Right Honourable John Sulivan, Mr. 

.lames Hodges, and others had, or professed to have, claims for 
large .sums of money upon a native named Opparow, the zemindar 
of Noozeed. Mr. Hodges, it was alleged, ultimately took upon 

R 2 
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CHAP. XI. years preceding tliis jieriod, tlie most monstrous 
coiTU])tion appears to liavo'existed at Madras, and 

himself the debts, or a part of them, due (or represented as being 
due) to Mr. Whitehill and some of the other parties. It was said 
that he lent more money to the zemindar; and at the distance of 
more than half a centurj' from the origin of these most siisjucious 
and discreditable transactions, the representative of Mr. Hodges 
succeeded in obtaining from the. British Parliament an act com¬ 
pelling the people of Indii;" to ])ay these alleged debts of a 
private individual, named Opparow. 'Phe measure was o])- 
posed in every stage by all the power of the E.ast-India (Com¬ 
pany, but from some cause, not easy to cxjilain, without 
elFcet. At the last stage of proceeding in the House of Bords, 
the Lord (diancellor (Lord Brougham) took an elaborate view 
of the entire circumstances of this case, on which the bill was 
founded, and concluded with • earnestly advising their lord- 
ships to reject tlu bill. 'I’his advice, was unheeded, and the royal 
approbation was unhappily secured for this flagrant violation of 
all sound and honest principles of legislation. It would be 
neitlier practicable nor proper to enter at any length into the trans¬ 
action here ; a few of its beauties are disjflayed in the following 
passages from the pamphlet above referred to. 

“ We are astonished that any committee of Parliament should 
have deemed it necessary to institute an inquiry, as to whether a 
public servant could be justified in transactions so obviously op- 
po.sed to every principle of duty and propriety. 

“ Our astonishmerT is greatly increased at observing that the 
committee had before them distinct evidence of this striking, this 
appalling fact, that at the time when the bond from Opparow to 
Mr. Hodges bears date, Opparow was in prison, and Mr. Hodges 
was one of his gaolers ! 

“ It is to enforce jraj^ment of that bond that Parliainent has 
interfered ; and this, foo, with evidence before them, of charges 
preferred against Mr. Hodges by another zemindar in 178.'5, of 
extorting bonds from him !! ” 

Well might the Lord Chancellor declare the claim “ tainted— 
contaminated in its origin.” His lordship’s observations on the 
delay which took place in pressing the claim till a convenient 
opportunity arose are well deserving notice :— 
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tlu' eiitiro time of the jirincipal sonants oftlu^ Com- chap, xi- 
paiiy sooms to liave boon cmjtloyt'd in ( ndcavourinpr 

“ In the year I7!)3, therefore, it appears Mr.^IIodges and the 
(Company were at issue, and he lived hut a very short time after¬ 
wards, having died in the )n'ar 17,94. It ajipcars, from the evi¬ 
dence in this case, that Mrs.,Hodges’ attention was })artieularly 
directed to the subject of this claim; but from the year 1794, 
tlic year in whicli Mr. Hodges diecL until the year 1801, nothing 
ajipears to have been done by her ; for this jieriod of seven ye.ars, 
wliich so elapsed, I j)resumc shc*was advised to do nothing. At 
what pafbicular period in ISOl Mrs. Hodges sent in her memorial, 
wliich contains a very jiarticular and circumstantial detail of the 
whole of tlie transactions, does not aiijiear, for I do not find that 
any date is attached to it.” 

Lord Ellcnborough.—“The answer of the Court of Directors 
is dated tlie 26th of .fanuary, 1801.” 

'i’he Lord Chancellor.—Exactly so; and *therefore I collect 
li'om that fai’t, that the memorial was presented in that month, or, 
at all events, but a short time before. Now, to this memorial 
the Court of Directors returned answer,—‘ 'I’hat the tkmrt having 
referred to their resolutions of the 2nd of May, 1 792, and the 8th 
of May, 179.'), wherein the}’’ declined any interference in the 
business, have resolved that the prayer of your memorial be not 
complied with.’ 

“'riien, my lords, in the year 1803, comes the third link 
in the chain of circumstances connected with these transactions, 
at which period the permanent settlemenlf was introduced, and 
the property attaching to the zemindary which had belonged to 
Opparow was restored to certain members of 0])parow’s family, 
the Company reliiujuishing any further claim in respect of that 
zemindiU'y. With a full and jicrfect knowledge of all these facts, 
nothing whatever has been done from th« period I have stated ; 
and I therefore contend that the party now claiming has been 
guilty of the most inexcusable laches; that he has, in fact, been 
&lecj)ing on his right.s ever since the year 1803, when a final set¬ 
tlement of the transactions respecting this zemindary took place, 
and at which period the estates were restored to the representatives 
of Opp'di'ow. And here, my lords, rest the grounds upon which I 
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CHAP. XI. to turn the current of dishonourable gain into tlieir 
own coffers. Clive, in Bengal, liad ac(|nired impe¬ 
rial wealth, but he had never sacrificed the interests 
of his country to its acquisition. Even among 
those who followed him there w'as found some 
decent attention to cuiTent business, and some re¬ 
gard to the ])res<'rvati<)U of the Com]>any’s authority 
and dominion. Thit at^/dadras, for some \'ears, then* 
is reason to believe that to earn th(' Avages of cor- 
ru])tiou Avas the sole employment of manyof the 
Company’s servants, and that tlie pursuit of tlu-ir 
private interests Avas ueArr shackled or im])eded for 
an instant by the slightest regard to those of the 
Company or tlunr country. 'I’he intriguing Maho¬ 
met Ali impoverished liimself by purchasing the 
services, or pretended services, of hiuro])eans, and 
among the servants of the Com])any, as wi-ll as 
beyond their ciiadc-, he Avas so foi-tunate as to find 
many ready to accept with thanks his gold or liis 
bonds, llis army Aeas eiver inefficient !ind mutinous 
for Avant of pay, but his Eurojtean ])arasites Avere 
rewarded with 1^|'ue jirincely munificence. Lord 
Pigot o])posed himself to the torrent of corrujition, 
and it SAvept aAvay his poAver. Tlic usurped autho¬ 
rity before A\duch lu^ It'll yielded to that of the 
councillors sent out from England, and some of the 

t 

say this bill cannot, ought not to pass; here I take my stand, 
and say—what was done after 1803 ? Why, my lords, nothing 
whatever was done by the parties for a period very little short of 
thirty years, the time at which the claim was received being about 
two years since.” 
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iiioiiibi'rs of the new fjovornmeiit were, after no long 
period, ignoniiniously disniisKed from tlie service of 
tlie Coni])any for acts believed to have been conaipt. 
Tlie moral atmosphere of Madras ap])ears at this 
time to have been jx'stilential; corruption revelled 
unrestrained; and strong indeed must liave been tlu! 
power which could effectually reju-ess it while Maho¬ 
met Ali had luirposes to g^in, and either money or 
l)rouiiRes to bestow. It is not wondei’ful that, where 
j»ul)lit( si»irit and public (lecency were alike extinct, 
the government should have been neitlier wise nor 
strong. It is a fact more calculated to ('xcite sur¬ 
prise that it should liave been able to maintain 
itself—(hat amid the stol'ins which nigixl around it, 
evc'ry vestige of British dominion did not disa])pear 
from tlu; coast of Coromandel. 

After the defeat of Colonel Baillie, llyder Ali 
had resumed the siege of Ai'cot. The fortilications 
of this place Avere good, but not jierfect. llydc'r 
Ali commenced a series of operations, and erected 
batteries under the managenu'nt of his Fnaich 
oilicers. At the end of six w(!eks tAvo ])ractical)le 
breaches A\ ere made, and on the 31st October the 
])lace was simultaneously assaulted by tAvo columns; 
one under llyder Ali’s son, Ti])])oo Sultan—the 
other under an officer named Maher Mirza Klian. 
The former was repulsed; but* the latter having 
succeeded in effecting an entrancr*, tlu^ column 
under Tiiipoo Sultan made a second attempt Avith 
better success. The garrison retired to the citadel, 
the sjtot Avhere Clive laid the foundation of his 
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CHAP. XI. imperisLable fiime. It was not, liow’evcT, (lestinod to 
sustain another fifty days’ siege. Tiie governor, a 
brahmin, had been tahen jn-isoner in the assault; fnit 
instead of being subjected to the hardships and in¬ 
sults inflicted by Hyder Ali on his Euro]iean pri¬ 
soners, 1)0 w^as treati'd with extraordinary consi¬ 
deration, and declared to be invi'sted with thi' same 
oflico under Ilyder Ali 'vyhich he laid reo'utly hedd 
under the Nabcd) of Arcot. The desired eifect fol¬ 
lowed ; the ])!iant brahmin re:idily reuounci.;/! his 
allegiance to his former master, and entei-(‘d cor- 
<lially into the objects of his new one.- l?v his 
influence over th(“ native troojis, ibnning the garri¬ 
son, such a s])ii-it was geiieratc'd, as left to the 
oflicers who commanded them no choice but to 
surrender, and the possession of the citadel of Arcot 
thus crowned the cajtture of the town. 

Two days after its surrender Sir liyre Co(»t(‘ 
arrived at Madras, lie took his sciit in council, 
and the letter fi-om Bengal announcing the suspen¬ 
sion of Mr. Whitehill, as well as another enterins;- 
into the reasons for tliat :ict, wen* read. Mr. White- 
hill iirotested very vehemently against the exercise 
of the authority of the government of Bengal, and 
called u])on his colleagues to supjiort him, but with 
little effect. Sir Hector Munro pro])osed delay, and 
Mr. Davidson, another member of council, consoled 
his chief by declaring that he did not ajiprovo of 
his suspension, though he acknowledged the ])ower 
of the supreme council, and voted accordingly. This 
was all the encouragement afforded to the un- 
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Ibrtnuate govoinor, and a majority of the council chap. xi. 
voted Mr. Smith, the next staiior servant, acting' 

]ir(‘sident. 

More than tliroe months had ela])sed sinci! TTyder 
Ali entered the Carnatic, more than ten weeks 
sinc(! Sir Hector Miinro Icd't Madras to take the 
command of tlic army, and more than sevem since 
Ids disastrous return to Si^. Thomas’s Mount; y(d, 
with an enemy so active and acute as llyder Ali, 
alinosi at tlie gate of the*])resid('ncy, no jirepariition 
had heen made for its deience. Nothing Ijad been 
doiK^ towards adding to the remnant ftf an army whicli 
was left for service ; and the severe loss which had 
heen sustaimsl l)y Llu' destruction of Colonel llaillie’s 
cor])s was aggravated* by daily deserTions ; the des¬ 
pondency ami disaifectiou of the sepoys having hi'cn 
gre.atly increased by the fall of Arcot.* Tlie field 
artillery was useless for want of carriiiges, the con¬ 
struction of which was only just commencing; while 
IIk’^ sup])ly of Ix'asts of draught and burden was in- 
ade([uate, and of the few which w^ere ready for service, 

Init a small ])ortion were fit for it. Provisions were 
so scarce, that the troops in cam]» could w'ith diffi¬ 
culty ])rocure a suj)])ly from day to day ; and Hyder 
Ali’s cavalry jirowled over thc^ counti-y within five 
miles of Madras. Application was made to the Na¬ 
bob of Arcot; he answered that lie had neitluu' men, 
money, nor influence, but trusted to th(^ Comjiany 
for every thing. Sir Eyre Coote found, consequently, 

* Sir Eyre Coote states that many of them were natives of that 
place, and had their wives, families, and relations in it. 
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tlie coniiiiaiid of the army tliere, but also to make 
the requisite preparations to enable him to possess 
an anny to command. Hai)i)ily it was the rainy 
season, and this circumstance aff'ordc-d a reasonable 
excuse for the troops remaining in their quarters. 
Time for preparation was thus afiordtHl, without 
necessarily revealing how' much it was needed. 

The interval thus gained was Avell employed, as far 
as circumstances would adinit, and on the ;30th De- 
A. D. 1780 . ceinber. Sir Eyre Coote calk'd a council of war, to 
deliberate on the plan of ojterations. It consisted, 
in addition to the commander-in-chief, of Sir Hector 
Munro, iJeueral Stuart, a'nd Lord Macleod. The 
result of theit* deliberations' Avns, an unanimous 
opinion that the army shoidd march in relief of 
certain garrisons which were sevt'rely ])ress('d liy 
the enemy; and this object being accomplished, 
return to Madras. Oiu' of the garrisons jirojxised 
to be rc'lieved, that at Aniboor, surrendered before 
the English army was able to take the Held, which 
A. 0 . 1781 . was not till the 17th January. On the IDth, Sir 
Eyre Coote succeeded in relii^ving Chingleput, in 
which only fifteen days’ jirovisions remained. The 
fort of Carangoly, in the o('Cuj»ation of llyder Ali, 
lay about thirteen miles to the south-west, and Sir 
Eyre Coote having been led to believe that the 
enemy were quitting it, and carrying olf the store of 
ju-ovisions, resolved to make an attemjit to relieve 
them from their charge. Eor this purpose, at mid¬ 
night, on the 20th of January, a detachment of one 
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thousand men, undi'r Captain Davis, was despatched, chap. xi. 
tile main body followinj^ some liours after. The 
intelligence, however, under which the force had 
been detached, was erroneous, and sp lar from the 
place being deserted, C'aptain Davis found the gar¬ 
rison perfectly ready^ to receive him. lie deter¬ 
mined, notwithstanding, to execute his ordtn-s ; and 
the- ]»lace being un])rovi(hYl wi^i a di’aw-bridg(;, a 
twelve-pounder was ivipidly run up to tlu; iirst gate, 
vvhit+i, at the second dischai'ge, was blown o])en, so 
as to allow ])assage for a single man. rassiug this, 
a second and a third gate jnvsented themselvi's, and 
these w’cre ultimately forci'd, though with greati'r 
difficulty, the assailants*l)eing during the whole pe- 
nod of o])oration exi)osed to tlio (‘lu^iriyV fire from 
above. The third gate being carried, the garrison 
esca])ed by ladders, on the op])osite side, and the 
English were in undisputed ])ossessiou of Cai'angoly. 

The loss of the victors was severe; but the elfect of 
so brilliant a stroke at the o])ening of the campaign 
was highly beneficial, more especially .after the 
shadow which had so recently ])i^ssed over the ])ower 
of the British arms. One main object of the attack 
was also secured, in the (!a])ture of a quantity of 
grain. 

Wainlew.ash was about twenty-three miles further, 
and this was the next object of anxiety. When 
llyder Ali entered the Carnatic he found no great 
difficulty in obtaining possession of the forts, where 
the officers of Mahomet Ali had the actual command. 

A short negotiation with the killadar saved a long 
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CHAP. XI. siege. To avert such conseqaenees, Englisli officers, 
with small bodies of Coni])any’s troo])s, were dis¬ 
patched to various ])laces, and among others to 
Wandewash. The officer to Avhom the charge of 
defending this ])lacc> was allotted was Identenant 
Flint, who arrived before it with a force of about a 
hundred men. Having ascertained that the ])lac(‘ 
was still occupied by Mahomet Ali’s troops, he sent 
a message to tlie killadar announcing his a]q)roach. 
Tlu; killadar answered that the llritish officer Afoidd 
he tired at if he shoidd come witliin range of the 
guns. Not deterred by this throat. Lieutenant 
Flint ])ersevered, and at tlie verge- f)f tin- es])lanade 
met a ])ic(]uet sent to stoj) him. The; native officer 
representing that he could not he ]»ermitted to jiass. 
Lieutenant Flint answered that the oflicer must 
have misap])rohended his orders, which could only 
have been to stop the ai>proaching ])arty till satisfied 
that they were friends, of Avhich there could no longer 
beany doubt; and he succeeded in skaking the faith 
of the officer in his own conviction of the meaning 
of his orders, so far as to ]>revail on him to s('ek an 
authoritative explanation of them. In the meantime 
the English party continued to advance, all mes¬ 
sages of warning, several of Avhich followed the first, 
being met by Lieutenant I^'lint Avith a further 
request for explanation. Arrived within musket- 
shot of the ranqiarts, it Aias jterceived that they 
Avere manned with troojts, and that the gatc-s Avi-re 
shut. Here Lieutenant Flint halted, and de¬ 
manded admission for himself and a few attendants, 
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to deliver a letter from the Nabob to the killadar. chap. xi. 
'Pliis the killadar refused; but, after some ])arley, 
a^i'eed to receive the letter between the gate and 
the barrier of tlu^ fortress. Here lie^ took bis })lacc 
on a carpet, attended, for state, by several men of 
rank, and, for ])rotection, by thirty swordsuu'n and 
one hundred S(‘j)oys. Lieutenant Flint advanced to 
the conference with four >Ypoys^only, and, after the 
usual compliments, avowed that ho had no letter 
froiiF Mahomet Ali ; but added, that lu' ])ossessed 
that which under the circumstances Avas to be consi¬ 
dered as equivalent—the order of his own govern¬ 
ment, written in communication Avith the Nabob. 

The killadar took a much lower estimate of the value 
of the document, Avlifch he A\ as dis])Osed to treat Avith 
c()ntem})t, and, after sonu! slight discussion, was 
about to retire, AA'hen Lieutenant Flint suddenly 
S[)rung on him, and declared that his death should 
instantly follow if a hand AV('ro raised to rescue him. 

The bayonc'ts of the four Lritish s(‘])oys Avere at the 
same moment ])ointed at the breast of the killadar, 

Avhile the powers of his own guanjs seemed suspended 
by consternation. Beforci they recoAenal their stdf- 
possession, tlu^ remainder of the British di'tachment 
rushed in, and Lieutenant Flint tlu'n e.K])laincd that 

no Jiann to the killadar Avas meditated; that, on the 

% 

contrary, if no resistance Avere olfeK'd, he should still 
retain the honour of the command, AA'hich Avas to be 
actually exercised by his English cajitor. Little 
time was spent in negotiation; the gates were 
opened, and the whole ])arty entered as friends. 
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CHAP. XI, But for the extraordinary means adopted hy Lien- 
tenant Flint the place would have passed into tlu* 
hands of Ilyder Ali. The bargain had bc-cn made, 
and the act of. surrender was to receive the seal of 
the killadar on the very day on which he so unex- 
])ectedly found himself within the grasji of the J'hig- 
lish lieutenant. The former aveng('d himself for tin; 
loss of his antici})ate(I lyovard by endc-avouring to 
excite disaffection in tlu^ jrarrison to the J^n'>lisli 
cause; but the vigilance and address of Lieutenant 
Flint rendered his efforts ineffectual. 

WandcAvash had been invested by Ilyder Ali 
late in the preceding year, and on tlie Kith of 
A.D. 1781. January the enemy had entered the ditcli by gal¬ 
leries in two places, while anotlu'r gallery from the 
south w'as nearly ready for the sanu' operation. 
The garrison were now anxiously looking for rtdief, 
and at two o’clock in the morning of the 17th, a 
heavy fire of cannon and musketry was heard in the 
direction whence relief was expectcsl. The firing 
continued till day-break, when a column of about 
three thousand infantry, having the appearance of 
British sejioys, with English colours hying, appeared 
and drew up behind a village near the east face of 
the fortress, and discharged their cannon at bodies 
of horse making demonstrations as though jireparing 
to charge. At the same time the troops in the 
town engaged in the lines of attack on Wandewash 
abandoned their trenches with precipitation, and 
marched off in the direction of Arcot. The garri¬ 
son were jiersuaded that succour had arrived; Imt 
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there were some circumstances in what was passing 
whicli rendered Lieutenant Flint somewhat more 
than sceptical, lie observed that the fire of the 
guns was from a distance not usual in the }iractice 
of British artillery, and that the shot discharged at 
the a])pr()aching Ijodies of horse grazed in directions 
clear of their a]»])arent obj(‘ct. He found some 
difliculty in impressing hif^ownJ)elief on his men; 
but the hesitation of the ])retendcd relief at length 
begaft to shake even their coniidence in its a])proach. 
lie ventured, however, to avail himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity to detach a large ])ortion of his small garri¬ 
son into the works of the western attack, whicli 
tlu'y mitered unpt'rGeived, destroyed the galh'ries, 
and set on tire the materials accumulated for filling 
the ditch. The smoke from this operation wtis the 
first intimation to the enemy of what was in pro¬ 
gress, and large bodies of men, who were ])laced in 
ambush in every direction, immediately rushed to 
ri'cover the works. The signal for the return of 
the jiarty from the garrison was thereupon made 
and prom])tly obeyed, and the Jiiyty, after scouring 
the trenches of the southern attack, and killing or 
making jirisoncrs every one who had been left con¬ 
cealed either there or in the lines of the western 

attack, rejoined their comrades wdthout the loss of 

% 

a man. During three or four days succeeding the 
defeat of this notable scheme the enemy w'as assi¬ 
duously employed in repairing the damage which his 
works had sustained; but on the 22nd of January the 
batteries and trenches wore evacuated, and the tents 


CHAP. XI. 


A. D. 1781. 
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CHAP. XI. and bagjyage sent oft' in the direction of Arcot. The 
enemy had learned the capture of Carangoly, and on 
the 23rd they most op])ortnnely disa])])eared, leaving 
the garrison of Wandewash Math only one day’s con¬ 
sumption of ammunition. On the 24th Sir Eyre 
Coote arrived, and had tin* satisfaction of still 
seeing the British flag flying on the ramparts. 
Twenty-one ycairs bc'forfr, on the same day of the 
same month, the v(‘terau command^' had raised the 
siege of Wandewash hy one of the most memorahle 
of his victories, and In; now encamped on the same 
.S]>ot Avhich he had then occujiied. 

A French fleet at tliis time appeared off Madras, 
but it brought no land force. S.ir Eyre Coote having 
relieved Permacoil, one of the fortresses investc'd 
by Hyder Ali, proceeded to restore f)rder at Pon¬ 
dicherry, wliich had been shaken by the removal of 
the garrison to other duty. 11 is next object was to 
protect Cuddalore, which was likely to bi; a source 
of annoyance in the hands of tlie enemy. Here 
he was gn'atly pressed by w’aut of provisions, and a 
long interval pas.scd undistinguished by any thing 
worthy of record in a history not exclusively mili¬ 
tary. Happily the commander of the French fleet 
had not suffered the example of his predecessors 
to be lost upon him. About three weeks after his 
arrival he had suddenly departed for the Islands, and 
thus afforded opportunity for tlu^ English army to 
receive supplies by sea. 

The first occurrence which broke the monotony 
of repose to(d< place about the middle of June. The 
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fortified pagoda of Chilambram was reported to be CHAP. xi. 
garrisoned by only a few hundred irregular troops, 
and as there was no considerable body of the enemy 
in its vicinity. Sir Eyre Coote hoped ^o bo able to 
carry it by a couf de main. The attack was con¬ 
ducted by the commander-in-chief himself, but it 
failed. Some intention existed of renewing it; but 
better information of thc^^state, of the garrison, 
which was far more numerous than had been sup- 
po,sed,«and comprised, contraiy to Sir Eyre Coote’s 
belief, a large miinbc}' of regulai- troo]>s, led to the 
abandonment of fui-ther attempts agaiiist the ])lace. 

During the inactivity of the British army, Ilyder 
Ali had been characteristically em])loyed in a variety 
of minor euterprizes, of which the acejuisition of 
booty formed one principal (dvject. On hearing of 
the attack on Chilambnim, he made a forced move- 


nnmt of a hundred miles in two days and a half, 
placed himself between the English army and Ciidda- 
lore, and began to fortify a ])osition not more than 
three miles from the British cncampment,at the same 
time covering the whole country^with his cavalry. 
The situation of the English army was now most criti¬ 
cal : its possilile destruction M^as contemplated, even 
by its own commander; and while part of the squa¬ 
dron .under Sir Edward Hughes was to cover Cud- 
dalore, the remainder was to watch the operations 
of the army, and to I’oceive, if necessary, the rem¬ 
nant that might be left from defeat, should that 
result await it. The battery-guns were embarked ; 
and divested of every impediment to rapid motion. 


VOL. II. 


s 
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CHAP. XI. an attempt was to be made, either to turn or force 
the enemy’s position, or to bring on a general action. 

A. u. 1781. At seven o’clock on the morning of the 1st July 
the British arjmy had ])assed out of its encampments. 
At this time the commander-in-chief was utterly 
ignorant of the nature of tlio enemy’s works, and 
was not even aware of their ])recise position, 
for Hydor AH’s qavalr^- had closed all avennes of 
intelligence. After marching about a mile and a 
half the works became clearly distinguishable, and 
Sir li^u'e Coote sjteiit considcirable time in a careful 
rretnnirmsaiirr. His army was during this ])criod 
ex]»osed to a distant but continuous caunonad(', but 
the English artillery did not, return a single shot. 
The accidental discoveiy of a road, which Hydor 
Ali had made for some jnirpose of his own, facili¬ 
tated the attack of tlui English, which was made 
in two columns. The battle raged for six hours, and 
every inch of ground was tiercely contested. “Every 
individual in the Company’s service,” says one 
chronicler of the battle, “ fought as if the fate of 
the day had depepded on his siiigle efforts.”* Their 
energy met its reward in a brilliant victory. At four 
o’clock the enemy’s line gave way, and a precipi¬ 
tate retreat followed. Hyder Ali had throughout 
the day viewed the battle from a small eminence, 
where, seated cross-legged on a low stool, he wit¬ 
nessed the gradual yielding and ultimate flight of 
his vast anny. That which he saw was so much at 
variance with that which he had anticipated that he 
* Memoirs of the War in Asia, vol. i. page 197. 
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could scarcely believe his senses ; and at last, when chap, xi. 
some of his folloAvers su^a'gested that it was time to 
move, the intimation was met by a torrent of that 
vulgar abuse which always constituted the stajde of 
Hyder Ali’s eloquence. A groom, Avlutse long ser¬ 
vice had confcTred on him th(‘ privilege of disre¬ 
garding ceremony when danger was at hand, saved 
Ins master from the fate •which he seemed deter- 
mined to invite. Seizing the feet of the chief, ho 
forced on his slip])ers, observing, as he thus e(|ui])ped 
him for flight, “We will bc'at them to-morrow: in the 
meanwhile mount your horse.” The advice of the 
faithful menial was bdlowed, and Ilyder Ali rvas soon 
at a distance from the ini])ending danger. 

The English army engaged on that day amounted 
to about eight thousand men. The army of Ilyder Ali 
was at least eight times that number. The enemy 
had forty-seven pieces of cannon of heavy calibre; 
the English guns rvere lighten, but rather moi'c nu¬ 
merous—they were flfty-fiv(^ in number. A small 
schooner from the British squadron o]»ened her fire 
upon a mass of Ilyder Ali’s cavajry wlum they were 
w'avcring, and the Irroadside was fatal to a distin¬ 
guished commander and a considerable number of 
men. This unex]>ected attack, magnified by the 
fears of those upon wdioni it was made, led them to 
believe and report that the fire of the entire squadron 
was turned upon them. 

The loss of the English in the battle of the 1st 
of July was comparatively trifling. About three 
hundj-ed was the total amount of both killed and 

s 2 
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CHAP. XI. wounded. The loss of the enemy cannot be stated 
with certainty, but it is believed that in estimating 
it at ten thousand the truth is not exceeded. 

A. D. 1781. On the 22nd of June Tijipoo Sultan had renewed 
the siege of Wandewash. On the night of the 16tli 
of July an atteinjit was made to carry the jilace by 
an escalade at all accessible points. It failed : each 
column, as it ajijnpaclu'd, was received with a dis¬ 
charge of grajie, and irretrievable confusion fol¬ 
lowed. Orders to remew the attemjit at escalade on 
the ensuing day produced indications of mutiny, the 
moral influence of llyder Ali’s late defeat coming 
in aid of the discouragement occasioned by the 
failure which Tijtyioo’s attempts had already expe¬ 
rienced. On the 18th of July Sir l^yre Cootc 
arrivetl at Carangoly, on his way to effect a junction 
with a detachment which had arrived from Bengal; 
and on the same day Tijipoo Sultan decamped from 
Wandewash, leaving the garrison the employment 
of destroying a number of works, which had been 
constructed with vast labour before the design of 
attack by escalade had been entertained, llyder 
Ali had made jtrejiarations for interce])ting Sir Eyre 
Coote by the route which it was expected he would 
take. The British general avoided them by taking 
another road, which enabled him to arrive safely at 
Pulicat, where he was joined by the expected rein¬ 
forcement. 

Thus strengthened, Sir Eyre Coote was still un¬ 
able to attempt either of two objects of great im¬ 
portance, the relief of Vellore or the siege of'Arcot. 
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Tripassore, a fortress of some importance, seemed to chap. xi. 
ofier an easier accjuisition, and on the 19th of August 
hi> ap])eared before it. On the morning of the 22nd, a 
breach having been effected, a flag of truce ap])eared, 
proposing a surrender, upon tenns that had ])reviously 
been ofiered, but which w^erc now' refused, and uncon¬ 
ditional surrender within a ([uarter of an lionr de¬ 
manded. The instant after die answ'er w’as disjiatched, 
it was rc'ported that large bodies of tin* enemy were 
in sight, and on reconnoitering, the advanced guard 
of llyder Ali’s army wus jierceived in full jnarch. 

Tliere was now' not a moment to lose — Sir Eyre 
Coote issued orders to storm instantly; and the troojis 
had just emerged frgm flic trenches, when the flag 
of truce returned Avitfi the declaration of surrmider, 
and tlie assailants ascended the breach without op- 
jiosition. On ])(*rceiving this, the enemy withdrew'. 

The (piestion wdiich had protractcsl tlie surrender 
W'as, whether the garrison should or should not be 
prisoners of w'ar. The ri'snlt had left them jirisoners; 
but to provide food for one thousand four hundred 
men was an additional difliculty, which the exliaust- 
ed state of the British commissariat was little able 
to bear. Sir Eyre Coote proposed to Jlyder Ali to 
exchange them for an equal number of British 
troojis; but the Mysorean chief did not set on his 
garrison at Tripassore sufficient value to induce liiin 
even to wish to jireserve their lives. In answer to 
Sir Eyre Coote’s ])ro])osaI, he said, “ The men taken 
at Tripassore arc faithless and unworthy; they know 
that they dare not approach me; they are your 
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CHAP. XI. prisoners, and I advise yon to put every one of 
them to death speedily.” 

ITydcr Ali had tak(>n up the same fortunate posi¬ 
tion which he,had formerly occupied when opjioscd 
by Sir Hector Munro, and there, on the 27th of 
A. D. 1781. August, a battle was fought, the result of which was, 
that the cuiemy were driven from their position, 
and th(' English left in ^^osscssion of the field. But 
the victory thereu])on claimed by the English was 
not very decisive, and the claim is contested by the 
Mysoreans, avIio allege the battle to have been a 
drawn one.*' It rather temled to restore to the 
enemy a ]>ortiou of the confidence which had been 
lost by the battle of the Is't ofAnly; and Avhen, two 
days after the engagement, Sir Eyre Cootc returned 
to Tri])assore, lu' did not possess a day’s jirovisions 
for his fighting men, while the non-military persons 
attached to the camji had been Avithoiit food for 
two days. Thider these disjiiriting circumstances. 
Sir Eyre Coote, “finding the conviction,” says Colo¬ 
nel Wilks, “that he was wasting his large store of 
character, and what little remained of life, by con¬ 
tinuing in command of troojis unprovided with all 
but arms,” jiroceeded to the prcsideiu^ to repre¬ 
sent the inutility of keeping together an army 
incajiable, for want of stores, of effecting any thing, 
and to ex])ress his own desire to be relieved from the 
command of it. A new governor. Lord Macartney, 
had arrived at Madras ; his advice prevailed on the 

* So stated by Colonel Wilks, who had examined the My¬ 
sorean authorities. 
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veteran soldier to make further trial of the practi- ch ap, x i. 
cability of keeping the army together, and rendering 
its services beneficial. Sir Eyre Coote returned, 
and on the 27th of Scj)t('niber, near the hill of 
Sholiiigur, once more jnit Tlyder Afi to the rout, 
having taken him in a great degree by surprise. 

The loss of the enemy was believed to be not less 

than five thousand, that of 1,he English was not more 

than a hundred. By sacrifit^ug a*large uuiul)er of his 

cavalry in charges havin<?no object but to gain time 

to secure the guns, Ilyder Ali was enabled to carry 

off nearly all his artillery. The English took three 

cavalry standards and one gun, all which, together 

Avith the honour of tin* vfctoiy, Sir Eyre Coote pro- 

fess(^d liijiiscdf witling to have ])artt'd with for five 

days’ su])])ly of rice. The English army k(‘])t the field 

for some time after this battle, ]>rincii)ally occupied 

in endeavours to iirocure the means of subsistence, 

and continually misled on this and other points by 

false intelligence. Late in November it returned a.d. 1781 . 

into cantonments, near Madras. 

The English were noAV at war Avith tln^ Dutch as 
well as the French. 8adrass*and I’ulicat, both 
Dutch possessions, had been taken soon aftiw the 
arrival of Lord Macartney, and to theses were added 
in October, 1781, the more; important settlement of 
Negapatam. This capture Avas c-flected by a military 
force under the command of Sir Hector Munro, 
aided by the fleet under Sir EdAvard Hughes. The 
army commanded by Sir Hector Munro included a 
detachment under Colonel Braithwaite, which had 
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CHAP. XI. been employed with some success in Tanjore. 

Towards the close of the year, Trincomalee and 
Fort Ostenburgh, Dutch possessions in Ceylon, were 
added to the conquests of the English. 

Sir Eyre Coote had proposed to proceed to 
Bengal, to concert, if possible, with the governor- 
general, some plan for relieving the army from the 
embarrassments and priv,ations which deprived it of 
efficiency, and wasted id energy in an unremitting 
search after food. The statfc of his health, too, which 
had sunk under the fatigues to which he had been 
subjected, suggested the expediency of change ; byt 
the dangers which threatiaied Vellore, and the neces¬ 
sity of relieving it, detennined the general to remain 
to perform this duty in person. ‘ He rejoined the army 
A. D. 1782 . on the 2nd of January. On the 5th he was seized 
with a])oplcxy, and remained insensible two hours, 
lie recovered sufficiently to be able to march the 
next day, and on the lltli arrived with supjdies 
under the walls of Vellore ; this being the very day 
which had been declared by the commandant to be 
the last to which ho could protract the defence 
unless relieved. Sir Eyre Coote commenced his re¬ 
turn to Madras on the 13th, and arrived there on the 
16th, after encountering some opposition from Hydcr 
Ali, which w'as promptly overcome. 

On the coast of Malabar the cause of Hyder Ali 
had not prospered. The native chiefs exerted them¬ 
selves vigorously, and the English settlement of 
Tellicherry was for two years bravely defended by 
means apparently very inadequate. Early in 1782, 
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reinforcements an-ived under Major Abington, and chap. xi. 
not only was the siege raised, but the wliole of the 
enemy’s cannon, amounting to sixty pieces, as Avell 
as the whole of their baggage, fell inti) the hands of 
the English. But this success M^as counterbalanced 
by a misfortune which bvcrtook the corj)S of Colo¬ 
nel BraitliAvaite in Tanjore. This, like many other 
mischances which befel the English, was attribut¬ 
able to the fact of those wAio furnished the British 
comnmnders with iutelligeuce being the servants 
and spies of the enemy. Colonel Braithwaite, with 
about two thousand men, encamped upon a plain, 
where his pretended emissaries assurcsl him that he 
was secure. An intelligeht native, unconnected witli 
the army, warned hiih of his danger, but in vain: 
it was im])ossible to shake the coloiud’s faith in his 
ordinary channels of information; and the man who 
would have saved him having j)rotosted against the 
rejection of his advice, mounted his lioi-se and sought 
his own security in flight from the spot which was 
shortly to be devoted to carnage. Wra])t in the 
confidence of fancied security, Colonel Braithwaite 
awoke not from his delusion till he found himself 
surrounded by the army of Tippoo Sultan. Retreat 
was impossible, and nearly the whole of the English 
corps was cut to pieces. The kindly attentions of 
the French officers attached to the army of Tipi»oo 
Sultan were, on this occasion, again exerted to stop 
the indiscriminate slaughter and to minister to the 
relief of the wounded. 

An expedition had been dispatched from England 
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CHAP. XI. under Commodore Johnston and General Meadows, 
of which one object was to attack the Dutch settle¬ 
ment at tlie Cape. Another expedition had been 
dispatched from France, partly for service in the 
East, but designed in the first instance to protect the 
Capo from attack ; and arri ting before the English 
exj)edition, this object was attained. Commodore 
Johnston having made prizes of some Dutch vessels, 
thereuj)on returned to hlingland with three frigates: 
the remaining shi])s, together with the troops^ pro¬ 
ceeded to India. The French having left some 
troops to reinforce the garrison at the Cape, jiro- 
ceeded to the Islands, and there having added to 
their strength, they pursiled their course to their 
ultimate dc^stination. 

The French fleet, under Mens. Suftrein, W'as en¬ 
countered l)y Sir Ihhvard Hughes, who captured six 
vessels—none of them ships of war, Imt one a trans¬ 
port, full of troo])s, the loss of which was a severe 
blow to the French force. The French admiral, 
however, sncceeded in landing at Forto Novo three 
thousand men, two thousand of them Europeans, 
the remainder Africans. This bm'ng performed, he 
departed in search of a fleet of English merchantmen, 
the arrival of w hich on the coast was re])ortcd. Sir 
Ihhvard Hughes soon afterwards sailed to relieve 
Trincomalec, and l'a])pily fell in with the fleet for 
which the French commander was seeking. It con¬ 
sisted of seven Indiamen and two line-of-battle 
shij)s. The latter the English admiral took with him, 
and pursuing his course, came up with the French 
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fleet about fifteen leagues from Trincomalee. A chap. xi. 
sanguinary battle ensued, and tenninatcd without 
any decisive results, both fleets being too much 
cripjdcd to renew the contest. The English fleet 
retired to Trincomalee to repair damage; the 
French, for the same ]ll^r])ose, to llathiolo, a ])ort of 
Ceylon, still in the possession of the Dutcli. 

On land, tlu> ])rogress o<f events was less favour¬ 
able to the English. The^ rench force had joined 
the apny of liyder Ali,* Cuddalorc' had fallen tc* 
them, and the loss of that ])lace was followed by 
that of Permacoil. -The allies then ])resentjed them- 
stdves belbn; Wandewash; but Sir hiyre Coote ap- 
])roaching, they did jiot Vhoose to wait his .ari'ival, 
but witlnlrew towardsTondiclu'rry. I’here they were 
followed by the veteran commander of the British 
foi'ces, who came in sight of them cmcamjx'd in a 
strong ])ositiou in the neighbourhood of Ktdlinoor. 

A movement by Sir hiyre Coote, menacing Arnee, 
drew niion him an attack, which ended in the dis- 
comfitim^ of the enemy 'with severe loss. A nego¬ 
tiation had been in jn-ogress for the jmrehaso of 
Arn^'o, but the vicinity of Ilyder Ali rendenxl the 
killadar afraid to com])letc it. A few days after¬ 
wards tlu! girnid guard of Sir hiyre Coote- was drawTi 
into, an ambusetade and destroyed. The English 
army was now pervaded by sickness to an alarming 
degree. Its next march was to Wandewash, from 
whence it returned to the vicinity of Madras. 

The subsequent naval operations arc little more 
interesting than those which took place on land. 
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CHAi». XI. The French meditated an attack upon Negapatam, 
but the design was frustrated by the appearance 
of Sir Edward Hughes. A battle took place, end¬ 
ing, like so many of the naval engagements of the 
time, without a capture on either side, and leav¬ 
ing the claim to victory d<^ubtful. Mons. Suffrein 
was more successful in an attack upon Trincomalee, 
which he compelled to surrender. The English 
admiral arrived immedi\itely afterwards, and, from 
the state of the light, being unable to perceive the 
symptoms of change, stood in to the harbour. In the 
morning,, the French colours flying on shore, as well 
as in the anchorage, told distinctly by whom the 
place was garrisoned. Ah' aefion between the two 
fleets follow ed, but concluded in the usual indeci¬ 
sive manner—the French returning to Cuddalore 
and the English to Madras. As a naval commander, 
the French admiral, Mons. Suffrein, appears in a far 
more respectable light than most of his ])redecessors 
in India; but one of his acts casts upon his memory 
a stain, for w'hich no jirofessional merit can atone. 
He had projiosed to Lord Macartney a cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners. Some delay took place in 
consequence of the necessity of referring to Sir Eyre 
Coote. The English general wished the English pri¬ 
soners in the custody of Hyder Ali to be included in 
the exchange; but this ])ro 2 )osal, it is believed, 
was rejected by M. Suflrein. To whatever cause, 
however, the failure is attributable, it is certain 
the negotiation ended without any arrangement 
being completed. M. Suffrein thereupon lauded 
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his prisoners at Cuddalore, and deliberately trans- chap. xi. 
ferred them to Hyder Ali, by •whom they were 

marched in chains to Mysore. M. Suffrein was not 

•/ 

ignorant of the fate to which he ^consigned his 
wretched prisoners. Several of his countrymen, 
greatly to their honour,^interposed their endeavours 
to shake the determination of the French admiral, by 
depicting the horrors to wiiich Hyder Ali’s English 
prisoners were subjected, ^heir eflbrts wens fruit¬ 
less, and M. Suflircin doomed his prisoners to ca]>- 
tivity in Mysore, and his own character to universal 
reprobation. “ The whole civilized world,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “ must unite in its abhorrence of 
delivenng to the custody* of a barbarian, notorious 
for his contemjit of”*" the customary laws of war 
among civilized nations, “prisoners entitled to 
honourable treatment from an honourable enemy.” 

Sir l^^yre Coote’s health was now too much shaken 
to permit of his continuing longer in the state of men¬ 
tal and corporeal excitement in which he had been 
placed since his arrival on the coast of Coromandel. 

In aggi’avation of the toils of war, he had been en¬ 
gaged in a series of disputes with the governor of 
Madras. Sir Eyre Coote had been invested by the go¬ 
vernment of Bengal with extraordinary powers, very 
properly entrusted, with reference to some of the par¬ 
ties in the government of Madras, but which the 
general was disposed to maintain pertinaciously, and 
somewhat offensively, against the claims of Lord 
Macartney, a man neither tainted with the corruption 
in which his immediate predecessors were steeped. 
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nor deficient, as they had been, in ability for his high 
office. The governor was greatly annoyed; but, 
having much the advantage of his opponent in jioint 
of tem])er, np direct breach took place. On the 
contrary. Lord Macartney invariably treated the 
general with the most pun\-tilious respect, though 
he occasionally suffered some fragments of blame 
to escape him, clothed, however, in the most cour¬ 
tier-like terras. Occasionally too he ventured to act 
without consulting tlio commander-in-chief. He 
thus acted in the attack on Negajiatam, the re¬ 
sult of whic.h was hononi-able to his judgment. But 
such insubordination was very disagreeable to Sir 
Eyre Coote, who was ilisposed to exercise his 
powers in a manner which would have rendei-ed the 
maintenance of a governor at Madras a ])iece of 
useless expense and ])ageantry. These; broils were 
susjeended by the departure of Sir E)r(; Coote for 
Bengal, the (;omraand of the army devolving on 
General Stuart. 

Early in the year 17S2, a British force, com¬ 
manded by Colonel Ilumbcrstone, being part of 
that dispatched from England under General Mea¬ 
dows, had landed at Calicut. They joined the 
troops previously under the command of Major 
Abington, and Colonel Humberstone took the com¬ 
mand of the whole. The reinforcement had been 
destined to assist in the operations in progress on the 
eastern side of India and at Ceylon; but the officers, 
with that independence of authority which was not 
then unusual in India, took the course which has 
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been described. Some success at first attended the chap. xi. 
operations of this force ; but it was, after a time, 
compelled to make a rapid retreat bt'fore the army 
of Tippoo Sultan. Colonel lIumbe(stonc returned 
to the coast with about three hundred men, the 
remnant of one thousai/d with which he had landed 
a short time before. Colonel Mach'od had been 
sent by Sir Eyre Coote tit take, the command, and 
he resisted a night attack on his ])osition by Ti]»poo 
Sultan with spirit and success. Furtlier attacks 
were a]>prehe)ided, and Sir Edward Hughes, who 
now appeared olf the coast with his squadron, joined 
Colonel Macleod with a reinforcement of four hun¬ 
dred and fifty Enropt'ans, wlicm circumstances u'ere 
unexpectedly changed by the sudden de])arture of 
Tippoo Sultan to the eastward. Tins retrograde 
movement M-as caused by the recei])t of intelligence 
of the death of IJyder Ali, who closed his ruffian 
life at an age not falling short by many years of that 
of Aurungzebe. To avert confusion, it was im¬ 
portant to conceal his death till his successor was 
on the spot to maintain his claiyi. The body was 
accordingly deposited in a chest filled with aromatics, 
and sent from the camp under an escort in a manner 
similar to that in which valuable j)lunder was con¬ 
veyed. All the business of tl^e state went on as 
usual, and inquirers after the health of tin; chief 
were answered, that though extremely weak, he was 
in a state of slow but progressive amendment. 

Of the few persons entrusted with the secret, 
one only, named Mahomed Ameen, proved faithless. 
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formed a project, with some others, to take off by as¬ 
sassination those who provisionally administered the 
government, and to assume their power in the name 
of Ilyder All’s second son, a young man of weak 
intellect, in whose hands etipirc would have been 
but an empty name. The plot was detected; the 
conspirators seized and sent off in irons ; the belief 
that Ilyder Ali still lived being encouraged by these 
acts being represented as the consi'quences of his 
])ersonal orders. The army marched in the direc¬ 
tion of Ti])])oo Sultan’s advance, and the ])alanquin 
of Iljvler Ali occupied its accustomed ])lace, care 
being taken to restrain too close approach, lest the 
repose of the royal patient should be disturbed and 
his recovery impeded by noise or interruption. At 
length the illusion was disiiellcd by the arrival of 
Hyder All’s succ('ssor, who assumcKl the sovereignty 
which awaited him wdth an extraordinary affectation 
of humility and grief. 

The death of Ilyder Ali affordc'd a favourable 
opportunity to the English for striking a vigorous 
blow, but it was not improved. The government 
pressed upon General Stuart the expediency of the 
immediate march of the ainiy; but the answ'er of the 
general was, that he did not believe that Hyder Ali 
Avas dead, and if he w^ere, the army would bo ready 
for action in proper time. The recommendation to 
march was repeated, and General Stuart then de¬ 
clared himself astonished that there could be so 
little reflection as to talk of undertakings against 
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the enemy in the actual state of the array and tlie 
country. Thus was opportunity thrown away : when 
it was lost, the array was put in motion. On the 15th 
January, thirteen days after the arrival of Tippoo 
SvJtan in his father’s cajnp, and his unopposed ac¬ 
cession to the govei/ment, the English army 
made its first march, for the purpose of conveying 
provisions to Tripassore, it^ first intermediate de- 
p6t; and it was not till,thirty-four days after the 
arrival of Tippoo Sultan, and sixty days after the 
death of Hyder Ali, that any step of ira])ortance was 
taken towards the attainment of the objects of the 
campaign. 

General Stuart Ava'?,well disposed,to assume the 
extraordinary powers whicli had been exercised by 
Sir Eyre Coote; but he had no pretence for claimii\g 
them, and Lord Macartney Avas naturally indisposed 
to yield to his desire for absolute authority. Ho ac¬ 
cordingly assumed the direction of all military mea¬ 
sures, leaving to tlu> general only the duty of execut¬ 
ing them. In one of the plans most early acted upon, 
both the governor and General •Stuart concurred. 
It was that for the destruction of the forts of Caran- 
goly and Wandewash; a ])roceeding severely con¬ 
demned by the government of Bengal, and by 
almost every individual who has.passed a judgment 
u])on it. ‘ ' 

Two events now occurred, calculated to dispirit the 
English and give confidence to their enemies. Sir 
Eyre Coote, having improved in health, returned to 
Madras in the Company’s armed ship linobifion, 
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the close of the voyage the Resolution was chased 
during two days and nights by a French shiji of 
the line. The anxiety of the general kept him 
constantly on deck, where the excessive heat of the 
day and the heavy dam])s^pf the night, cond)ined 
with the agitation consequent on the circumstanci's 
of the voyage, gave to^his enfeebled frame a shock 
from which nature was unable to recover. The sin']) 
arrived in safety at Madras, and two days afterwards 
Sir Eyre Cootc expired.* 

The other event referred to was the arrival of M. 
Bussy, to take the command of the Fnaich troops in 
India, accompriiied by reinforcements from the Islc' 
of France. General Stuart had taken uj) a position 
to the south of Cuddalore: M. Bussy to<d< liis on 
a spot not far distant, and began to erect field-works, 
with great skill andTa])idity. Here lie was attacked 
A. D. 1783. by the English, on the 13th of June, with success, 
part of the French works being carried, and sovei’al of 
their guns taken. On the day on which this conflict 
took place, the flt.et under M. Suflrein made its a]i- 
pearance, and a few days afterwards, having received 
on board twelve hundred men from the force under 
M. Bussy, an action with the English fleet took jilace. 
The fight was maintained with much spirit, and closed 

* Sir Eyre Coote commanded in an eminent degree the re¬ 
spect and affection of the Native troops. Colonel Wilks states 
that the portrait of Sir Eyre Cootc was hung up in the Ex¬ 
change at Madras, and that no sepoy who had served under 
him ever entered the room without making his obeisance to Coote 
Bahadur. 
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at night in the accustomed manner; both jiarties 
being severely crippled, while neither had gained 
any decided advantage. On the following day Sir 
Edward Hughes sought to renew tho battle, but- in 
vain, and being unable,»from the state of his ships 
and the want of wateyto remain where he was, he 
reluctantly bore away for the Madras roads. M. 
Sudrein now returned th^ twoive hundred men, 
who had been furnished,by M. Hussy, and landed 
from the fleet two thousand four hundred more. 
Thus strengthened, the French general, on the 
25th of June, made a vigorous sortie with his 
best troops. The attaclj on the English trenches 
was puslied with vigOpr, but not a single point W'as 
forced, and the French sustained a heavy loss.* 

* An incident connected with this attack, and which, in addi¬ 
tion to the interest derived from its romantic character, merits 
notice, from the historical reputation of one of the parties, is tlius 
related by Colonel Wilks : “ Among the wounded prisoners was 
a young French Serjeant, who so particularly attracted the notice 
of Colonel Wangenheim, commandant of the Hanoverian troops 
in the English service, by his interesting appearance and manners, 
that he ordered the young man to be conveyed to his own tents, 
where he was treated with attention and kindness until his recovery 
and release. Many years afterwards, when the French army, 
under Bernadotte, ehtered.Hanover, General Wangenheim, among 
others, attended the levee of the conqueror. ‘ You have served 
a great deal,’ said Bernadotte, on his b|ing presented, ‘ and, as 
1 understand, in India.’ * I have served there.’ ‘ At Cuddalore ? ’ 
I was there.’ ‘ Have you any recollection of a wounded seijeant 
whom you took under your protection in the course of that 
service ?’ The circumstance was not immediately present to the 
general’s mind ; but on recollection, he resumed : ‘ I do, indeed, 
remember the circumstance, and a very line young man he was. 
I have entirely lost sight of him ever since ; but it would give 
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A brief retrospect of the progress of the war on tlic 
western side of India during the year 1783 will now 
be expedient. On the news of the advance of Tipjioo 
Sultan, the gG-veriiment of Bombay had dispatched 
General Mathews with a foro;i for the relief of Colonel 
llumberstonc, at Paniani. r^iippoo Sultan had with¬ 
drawn before his arrival, and several places of some 
importance fell ahnost isvithont resistance into the 
hands of the English. Qn becoming acquainted 
with' the death of Hyder Ali, the government of 
Bombay sent positive orders to General Mathews 
to discontinue all ojieratious on the coast, and make 
an immediate jmsh for ^Bednoro. According to 
almost invariable practice, the general and the go¬ 
vernment under which he acted took different views, 
lie protested against the orders which he had 
received, but proceeded to execute them with 
]jromptness, almost amounting to precipitation. 
Bednore surrendered on terms; Mangalore, and 
some other jilaces, also yielded on capitulation; 
but a few it was necessary to carry by the sword. 
Among the latter was Anantpore, where the English 
assailants were accused of having acted with great 
barbarity. A largo part of the enormities ascribed 

me pleasure txi hear of his welfare.’ ‘ That young serjeant,’ said 
Bemadotte, ‘ was the person who has now the honour to address 
you, who is happy in this public opportunity of acknowledging 
the obligation, and will omit no means within his power of testi¬ 
fying his gratitude to General Wangenheim.’ ” The serjeant 
had become one of the most distinguished of the generals of 
France—it is almost unnecessary to remind the reader that he 
subsequently attained the exercise of sovereign power in Sweden. 
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to tliem were absolutely false; a portion,' wliicli chap. 
seems, nnliappily, to bo time, is ascribable to a cou- 
llict of autliorities, arising out of the unsettled cir- 
oumstanccs of the times, whicli led the English to 
believe that they were fiubjectod to tn'achery.* 

Eednore wms retainsjW by the English about three 

montlis. Tippoo Sultan returned ■ from the Car- 

• 

natie with a force which (jgnerahMathews was in no 
condition to resist; and tlie 8rd of May the hhig- 
lish garrison marched out of Bcdnore, on conditions 
dictated by the conqueror. These conditions Tip])oo 
Sultan found a pretext for violating, and having 
charged the English ofhpers with enriching them¬ 
selves by the iilundcp* of the public treasury, he 
marched them off in irons to distant places.f 

The next effort of Tippoo Sultan was directed to 
the reduction of Mangalore. It was ably defended 
by Colonel Campbell, and after sustaining a ])ro- 
tracted siege, was unexpectedly relieved from .a part 
of the besieging force by the arrival of news of the 

* A story, for some time believed, aed which has found a 
permanent record in the Annual Register of 1783, of the massacre 
of four hundred beautiful women, has not the slightest foundation 
in truth. 

t A minute investigation of this charge would occupy much 
space-without any adequate advantage.^ The native governor of 
Bednore had certainly provided amply for himself out of its treasury, 
though he lost a large part of his acquisitions in his flight from his 
master. It was pretty generally believed that General Mathews 
was not indisposed to improve his fortune; but that officer, in a 
memorandum drawn up during his captivity, declared the govern¬ 
ment indebted to him for advances from his private resources, to 
the amount of 33,000 ruj)ecs. 
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It is said that the communication of this intelligence 
was deferred for ten days, during which the siege 
was hotly pressed. Tippoo Sultan was bewildered by 
the loss of his European fronds, and not knowing 
what to do, consented to an\ijrmistice, extending to 
Mangalore, Onore, and the British forts in Mala¬ 
bar. 

On the eastern side of Jndia, the intelligence of 
peace in Europe arrived immediately after the un¬ 
successful sally made by M. Bussy on the English. 
But j)eace between the conflicting authorities of 
Madras there was none. , General Stuart, always 
anxious to possess the extens’Ve powers enjoyeil by 
his predecessor, had requested that a corps under 
Colonel Fullarton should bo placed under his orders. 
The application was complied with reluctantly, and 
the general was enjoined not to use the discretionary 
|)ower with which he was invested, except in case of 
urgent necessity. Such a case, ho alleged, occurred, 
and he instructed Colonel Fullarton to move to¬ 
wards him. The‘■government, at the same time, 
issued orders directing Colonel Fullarton to move in 
a different direction. Embarrassed by these contra¬ 
dictory instructions—one set emanating from the 
civil authority, which he was at all times bound to 
obey, another from the chief military authority, who 
had a right to command him in case of emergency 
— Colonel Fullarton had only to make choi(!o of 
whom he should disobey. He chose to violate the 
instructions of his government; and probably he did 
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wci]], acting on the presumption tliat General Stuart chap, xi, 
would not rc<iuiro his services if they were not ne- 
ci'ssaiy. Hut the conduct of General Stuart, on this 
and various other occasions, had given groat olfence 
at the ])residency, and lie was summoned to repair 
thither to explain or ^j/stify his disobedience. IJo 
manifested no more alacrity in obeying this than 
former orders from the sanie authority, but at last 
pjoceeded to Madras, wjjcre the various points of 
dispute Avcre fiercely discussed. Finally, the gover¬ 
nor pro])()sed the dismissal of the general, and the 
other members of committee concurred. The de¬ 
nounced otlicer, however, avowed his determination 
to retain the commapd of the king’s troops, not¬ 
withstanding the decision of the government; and 
Sir John Burgoyne, the second officer in rank, de¬ 
clared that he should obey the orders of General 
Stuart. The dispute was cut short by the government 
arresting General Stuart, and detaining him as a pri¬ 
soner till an o]iportunity offered for his proceeding to 
I'higland. It is remarkable that the officer, against 
whom the government of Madjas felt necessitated 
to adopt a measure so severe, should have been the 
same who, some years before, had executed the revo¬ 
lutionary orders of the majority in council, by arrest¬ 
ing "the then governor of Madrijs, Lord Pigot.* 

* The singular fortune of General Stuart is said to have called 
into action all the light wit that Madras could muster in the ma¬ 
nufacture of epigrams. The second son of Mahomet Ali is re¬ 
ported to have recorded his view of the affair in the best English 
which he could command. 
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By the terms of the armistice concluded with 
Tippoo Sultan, on the western side of India, ar¬ 
rangements were made for the periodical supply of 
Mangalore with provisions. These arrangements 
were rendered ineffective hy the most, scandalous 
evasions on the part of the iJ'^iegers, who continued 
moreover to carry on their works without respect to 
the engagements suhsisfing hetw'een them and the 
besieged. Relief was anxipusly expected in Manga¬ 
lore from Bombay; but from some causes, which it 
is difficult satisfactorily to explain, nothing effective 
was done. This supineness has been ascribed to 
respect for an article in the preliminaries between 
England and France, in which, it was stipulated that 
four months should bo allowed to the belligerent 
powers of Hindostan to accede to the pacification. 
The government of Madras gave notice of this arti¬ 
cle to Tippoo Sultan’s political agent, and thought 
fit to date the commencement of the period of four 
months from the 2nd of August. A singular libe¬ 
rality was displayed in.fixing this date, as Tippoo 
Sultan had acknowtedged being acquainted with the 
peace twenty-four days before the 2nd of August, 
and it was believed that his knowledge might have 
been dated ten days earlier without inflicting on 
him any wrong. Bnt it is of little importance to 
argue when the four months allowed to the Indian 
belligerents for consideration ought, in reason, to 
have commenced, for Tip])oo Sultan did not at any 
time abstain from hostile proceedings—he disre¬ 
garded alike the general stipulation contained in the 
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jireliminaries between England and France, and the chap. xi. 
special com'cntion concluded with himself. It was 
absurd to suppose that one party should be bound 
by conditions which the other set at. naught—that 
the English were to abstain from means of defence 
as well as of offence d|/ing four months, while Tip- 
poo Sultan was at liberty to prepare, unchecked, 
measures for their destructjpn ; but into this absur- 
ility the British authorities on the western side of 
India ftdl. Even when the sacred four months ex- 
|)ired they were not prepai’tal effectually to relieve 
Mangalore. On the day which, according to their 
own view, found them at^ liberty to act vigorously, 
they were un])rorichid with the vieans of suc¬ 
couring the ]>lace. On the 1st of December a 
squadron was off Mangalore, but they were destitute 
of water, and all but one ship departed on that day; 
tliat solitary one, on board of which was Briga- 
ditu'-general Macleod, following on the 2nd. Some 
inade(]uate supplies were subsequently thrown in, 
but they appear to have passed under the pro¬ 
visions of the armistice with Ti]^oo Sultan, which 
he was every hour breaking. At length the distress 
of the garrison became extreme. The salt meat w'as 
uneatable, the biscuit swarmed with vermin, and sea 
scurvy, the consequence of this* loathsome and un¬ 
wholesome food, raged throughout the garrison. 

The sepoys had neither salt nor condiment of any 
kind ; blindness, alleged to proceed from the con¬ 
sumption of rice without any antiseptic addition, 
seized vast numbers. Two-thirds of* the garrison 
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to drop down on parade in the vain endeavour 
A.D. 1784. to shoulder arms. On the 23rd of January it 
seemed impossible longer to protract this state of 
sufiering with any adequa^ advantage. Negotia¬ 
tion was opened; on the 2(^, articles of capitula¬ 
tion were agreed upon, but not signed till the 3()th. 
In the interval, C'Alonc^l Gordon arrived with two 
shij)s containing a montli’s provisions. Had these 
arrived earlier the siege might have been prolonged : 
but now the articles were agreed upon, thougli not 
signed, and Colonel Campbell would not recede 
from that to which his faith was pledged. The 
garrison were permitted to march to Tellicheiy witli 
anns, acoutrements, and the honours of war. The 
gallant officer who, after nobly defending for many 
months a place of no great strength against a vast 
army, had, on its surrender, obtained for himself and 
his men terms rarely granted, did not long survive 
the fatigues and anxiety to which he had been sub¬ 
jected : he died on the 23rd of March, in the same 
year. 

About the middle of October, Colonel Fullarton, 
who, after his march in the direction of General 
Stuart’s army, had returned to the southward, re¬ 
ceived intelligence* of the insolent violation of the 
convention of Mangalore, and he in consequence 
moved on to Paligaut, with a view to effect a Junc¬ 
tion with a force commanded by General Macleod. 
Paligaut sustained a short and vigorous siege, but 
fell suddeuly*and unexjiectedly. Captain Maitland, 
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being on duty in the trenches, took advantage of a chap. xi. 
heavy fall of rain to drive the enemy from the 
covered way which was not palisaded, and pursuing 
the fugitives through the first and seaond gateway, 
the garrison wore struejr with panic, and imme¬ 
diately surrendered. 

The anticipated cd-oper,ation of General Macleod 
in the relief of Mangalore i^was 4bund could not bo 
obtained. Tellichery, w^ich was relied u})on for 
jwovisions and stores, could .afford neither; the 
troops under General Macleod could not be fur¬ 
nished with field equipage in less than two months, 
and the state of the counjtry presented insurmount¬ 
able difficulties in tlje way of a rapid advance. 

Colonel Fullarton had therefore to determine on 
a new course, and with a view to the ultimate expe¬ 
diency of advancing on Scringaj)atam, where it was 
understood disaffection prevailed, he proceeded to 
tlu! capital of Coimbatore. Here his progress was 
arrested by instructions from commissioners pro¬ 
ceeding to the court of Tippoo Sultan to negotiate. 

These instructions required the »olonel not only to 
suspend his operations, but to abandon all his con¬ 
quests and to retire within the limits possessed by the 
English on the 2Gth of the preceding July. Such 
instructions were, to say the leasl, prematurely given 
—they were founded on an assumption “that the 
cessation of arms .appeared to have been disturbed 
in ])artial instances by accidental circumstances, and 
without any authority from government on either 
side,” when it was notorious that it had been sys- 
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inconsistent with the ordinary duly of a soldier to 
inquire whether he will obey lawful' orders or not, 
and to exercise a discretion which is not entrusted 
to him. Colonel Fullarto^ departed so far . from 
general rule as to determine, while yielding obe¬ 
dience to that part of his recent instructions which 
required him to suspend,further operations, to abstain 
from carrying into effect the remainder, and ho ex¬ 
pressed his intention to retain all his conquests till 
the receijit of further orders. In extenuation of this 
irregularity, it is to be urged that he knew the orders 
which ha'd been conveye(\ to him to have originated 
either in a grosis ignorance of.fSicts or in gross weak¬ 
ness. 

The commissioners entered on their duties, and 
there was apparently not much difference in the 
views of the opposite negotiators. Mutual restitu¬ 
tion was to be the basis of peace, but the order 
iij which the restitutions were to take j)lace 
gave rise to much discussion. The English })ro- 
posed that all places captured by either party to 
the eastward of the Ghauts should in the first in¬ 
stance be restored; that the release of all the Eng¬ 
lish prisoners should then follow; and finally, on 
the English being ‘Satisfied that this condition had 
been faithfully executed, that exchanges of all 
places captured on the western coast should be 
made. Mangalore had not yet fallen, and the 
agents of Tippoo Sultan demanded that its sur¬ 
render should precede the release of the English 
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jirisoners, })ledging their faith for the due fulfilment 
of the latter jirovision. The first commissioner, Mr. 
Sadleir, was ready to assent to this arrangement; 
the second, Mr. Staunton, had no such confidence 
in the good faith of Ti])]»»oo Sultan, and he refused 
to comply. In this sj^uation, the question could 
only be decided by a'reference to government, and 
its decision was most properjy given in favour of the 
opinion of Mr. Staunton., At the same time, a third 
numiber, Mr. Huddleston, was added to the com¬ 
mission. In this instance the government acted 
wisely ; they subsequently acted weakly. They re¬ 
solved to enforce the orders of the commissioners 

• 

for Colonel Fullarton'to abandon his,f!onquests, and 
r(?tire within the limits prescribed by his ])revious 
instructions; Colonel Fullarton* obeyed. On his 
march, he mot the celebrated missionary, Sw'artz, 
who had been requested to assist the commissioners 
in the capacity of an interpreter, and w'as bn his 
way, for the purjioso of entering on this duty. Even 
this single-minded and peaceful man could not refrain 
from expressing his astonishment at the orders given 
to Colonel Fullarton. “ And is the peace so certain,” 
said he, “ that you quit all before the negotiation is 
ended ? The pSssession of these rich countries would 
have’kept Tippoo in awe, and inclined him to reason¬ 
able terms. But you quit the reins, and how will 
you manage the b'oast?” The Colonel could only 
answer, “ I cannot help it.” It yet remained for the 
government to bear witness against its own folly, 
credulity, and ])reci]iitancy, and this w'as done. 
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Colonel Fullartoii had not entirely fulfilled his for¬ 
mer ordem* when he received counter-orders, re¬ 
quiring him to retain possession of all that had not 
previously been given uj), until he received further 
instnictions. 

The commissioners had hVhcrto treated only with 
Tippoo Sultan’s servants at a distance from their 
master. In their. progress towards the camj) of 
the Mysorean chief, they, were subjected to every 
inconvenience and indignity which could be de¬ 
vised. They were conducted by routes almost im¬ 
passable, and several of their camels ]>orished. 
Their journey was so regulated as to keep ])acc with 
the progress oi^ famine at Mapgalore, and when only 
twenty miles distant from that place, they were met 
by a letter from the Sultan, informing them that, 
at the earnest desire of Colonel Campbell, he had 
agreed to take charge of the fort. Arrived in the 
camp of the insolent Mahometan, the tent of each 
of the commissioners was graced by the erection 
of a gibbet in its front. Their communications with 
their countrymen, in the ships lying in the roads 
were placed under restraint; and the commissionei-s 
learned that several British prisoners, including Gene¬ 
ral Mathews, had been murdered by*the tyrant, into 
whose power they had fallen. It was not unnatural 
that they should become apprehensive that the 
gibbets were erected with intentions beyond that of 
mere insult.* 

* It has been reported that the commissioners meditated escape, 
for which they could not incur much blame; but the circumstances 
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It would bo both tedious and useless to pursue the chap, xi. 
course of the negotiation through all its tortuous 

under which the design was entertained are said to have been 
extraordinary. A narrative of them is given by Colonel Wilks; but 
as the official records of the time contain no account of the trans¬ 
action, it has not been thou^t proper to insert any part of the 
details in the text. The subject, however, is too curious to be 
altogether passed over, and the following account is stated by 
Colonel Wilks to rest “ on high ayd incftntrovi'rtible authority,” 
living at the time of the publication of his second volume (June, 

1817). That authority is understood to have been Sir Thomas 
Dallas, the commander of the commissioners’ escort. “ Mr. 

Swartz, the interpreter provided for the commissioners, was 
forcibly prevented from joining them; neither they nor any 
of their diplomatic suite understood either of the country 
languages; and the native interpreter, Vencaty Rangia, was 
one day taken ill, and uAable to officiate.* Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the commissioners had recourse to a menial servant 
of the officer commanding the escort, to be the medium between 
the two states in this important diplomacy. On the evening of 
the same day this man came to his master’s tent in the greatest 
apparent alarm, said that he had intelligence of the most urgent im* 
j)ortance to communicate, and even begged that the candles might 
be extinguished to prevent observation. These precautions being 
taken, he proceeded to relate that, after being kept standing for 
several hours interpreting between the commissioners and Tippoo’s 
ministers, finding himself much fatigued, ke lay down without the 
tent wall; and after the dismission of strangers, and the retirement 
of the senior commissioner, he heard the two other commissioners 
discussing and arranging a plan for removing on board ship, 
where they would ‘have at least the advantage of personal safety 
in conducting their negotiations: the arrangements for embarkation 
were to be conducted with the utmost secrecy, and to be adjusted 
on the ensuing day by the surgeon, Mr. Falconer, by means of a 
pretext for getting on ship-board, which was also related. ’Phe first 
commissioner was only to be apprized of it by their calling at his 
tent on their way to the boat, and giving him the option of ac¬ 
companying them; the escort and attendants were to be left to 
their fate, and the only persons in the secret were to be the fwo 
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cftAP. XI. win<lings. It raay suffice to say that as the arro^nct' 
and insolence of Tippoo Sultan had been encouraged 

commissioners and Mr. Falconer (the memory of the living nar¬ 
rator does not enable him to state whether the secretary was also 
included). A faithful service of ipany years and a considerable 
portion of sagacity gave weight to^he statement of the servant, 
and the master retired to rest, and to reflect on what was proper 
to be done. The next morning, at breakfast, Mr. Falconer aj)- 
peared to be suddenly taken ill; it was necessary that he should 
be sent on ship-board to be olcd. A boat was applied for and 
obtained for this special urgency, and he embarked. All this 
minutely accorded with the plan reported by the servant on 
the preceding night. The officer distinctly saw the ■ first 
part of the project in operation, and immediately after breakfast 
assembled the military officers of the escort, consisting of four 
besides himself, including the aid de-camp of the commissioners. 
He apprized them of all the facts with’which he was acquainted; 
stated his own determination not to desert his men; but observed 
to them that the case was peculiar and nearly hopeless ; that they 
were all bound by ties of affinity or of friendship to one or other 
of the commissioners, and that in circumstances so desperate he 
should exact no military obedience, but leave to each the free 
option of acting as he should think expedient. All instantly 
declared their determination to adhere to their duty and obey his 
orders, whatever they might be. He awaited the return of the 
surgeon in the evening, and the following conversation ensued:— 

Officer.—Well, Falqpner, how has the bleedmg answered ? I 
hope you feel better ? 

F.—Very much better; I was so sea-sick going on board, that 
bleeding was found unnecessary. 

Officer.—I am glad to hear that you are so much recovered; 
but when does the boat ^come on shore to carry off the copamis- 
sioners ? 

F. (turning pale).—What boat ? 

Officer.—I could not have suspected you of active concurrence 
in a plan for deserting your friends. 

F.—In God’s name, how came you acquainted with it ? 

Officer.—^That’s another affair—it is enough for you that I 
know it (and then recited the i)artieulars of the plan). 
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by the timid submission of the Madras govornmeiit, chap. 
so the indications of a boldc'r policy led to dilFerent 

F.—It is too true, and I have arranged with Captain Scott, but 
I am not at liberty to tell you the particular time. 

Officer.—T'hcn you may proceed, if you clujose, to the commis¬ 
sioners, and report to them, as the setpiel of your arrangement, 
that 1 am here to obey all tl.cir lawful orders, hut also to do my 
duty to the; troops committed to my j)rotection. If there be any 
embarkation, 1 hoj)e to see the hist jirivate into the boats ; but 
my sentinels have orders to give ^ne precise information, and I 
have a party saddled in the line# ready to seize as a deserter any 
and everj' person who shall attempt a clandestine escaiie. 

“ The surgeon departed, and shortly afterwards the otiicer com¬ 
manding the escort was sent for, luid jirivately assured by the 
second commissioner that there was no intention of ctfeeting an 
osca])e, or of any jierson going onboard ship.”—Wilks’ Hketebes, 
vol. ii. pages .lid— 5 } 7. , ^ 

Such is the account given by Colonel Wilks, on the autliority 
of a distinguished offiei r who was on the spot at the time wdien 
the alleged facts occurred, and wdio believed himself to have been 
the instrument of di'feating the design of escape. It is proiier, 
however, to add, that the accuracy of the rejiort has been im¬ 
pugned by one of the parties atfeeted by it. Mr. Iludleston, after 
retiring from service in India, had attained the otlice of a director of 
the I'last-India Company. The statement of Colonel Wilks excited 
considerable attention among those taking an interest in Indian 
affairs, which was extended even beyond that circle by the pointed 
notice taken of the subject in one of the •leading reviews. At a 
general court of the Proprietors of the East-lndia, Company, held 
on the 18th of March, 1818, Mr. Hume referred to the charge, 
and expressed a hope that Mr. Hudleston wmuld be able to repel 
it. Mr. Hudleston was not then an actual member of the Court 
of DiVectors, the discussion having- occih-red during his quadren¬ 
nial year of exclusion from office, under the proe-i.sions of the law; 
but the annual election was approaching, and it had been alleged 
that, if he could not rebut the charge, he was unfit to be re-elected. 

To meet the immediate danger, Mr. Hudleston, in general court, 
publicly denied the truth of the charge, and promised to prepare, 
in due time, a detailed refutation. Before this was completed, a 
VOL. II. O 
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CHAP. XI. results. On the lltli of May the long pencling 
A.D. 17 H 4 . treaty was signed. It was based on the principle of 

letter from Sir Thomas Dallas appeared in the Asiatic Journal 
(May, 1818), avowing himself to be the informant of Colonel 
Wilks, and repeating the statement contained in the History. 
At a general court, held on the l/'th June, Mr. Hudleston’s de¬ 
fence, which had been transmitted the Court of Directors about 
a fortnight before, was read. It was of extraordinary length, but 
the jjrincipal points of defence jvere the following. To shew the 
imjuobability of the story told Co Sir Thomas Dallas by his native 
seiA'aut, Mr. Hudleston stated tjiat the only tent in which the 
servant could have been interjweting, or the commissioners nego¬ 
tiating, was Tippoo Sultan’s public durbar tent, and he argued 
that this was not a place to prepare a secret plot. He represented 
the improbability of the first commissioner. Air. Sadlcir, being 
kept in ignorance of .such a plot if it had existed, and referred to 
a letter addres.sed to Captain Scott, commander of a ship in the 
Alangalore Hoads, which was signed by the first commissioner, 
which letter adverted to a signal to be made on shore, for a pur¬ 
pose widely different from an escape of the commissioners, but 
which, it appeared. General Macleod, who had become acquainted 
with the rejiort of an intended escape, had supjiosed to refer to 
such a design. Although it had been stated that the plan was a 
matter of general conversation at Madra.s, Air. Hudleston denied 
that he had ever heard of it. In addition to these points, Mr. 
Hudleston diverged into many others little connected with the 
main charge. He defended the peace which had been negotiated 
by the commissioners, (aflirmed that he and his colleagues had 
been treated by Tippoo Sultan with great courtesy, and revived an 
explanation, which had been given many years before, of the erec¬ 
tion of the gibbets, which, he said, were raised not to strike terror 
into the commissioners, but for the use of some rebellious sub¬ 
jects of Tippoo Sultan, rwho had thereon expiated their Crimea. 
On the IGth of December the subject came once more under the 
notice of the general court, and a vote of continued confidence 
in Mr. Hudleston was passed unanimously, he having, in April, 
been re-elected a director without o])position. But the discussions 
in the courts of the East-India Company formed only a portion of 
the controversy. Sir Thomas Dallas published a second letter in 
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fi rostitntioB of conquests, but no compensation was chap. xi. 
obtained for the atrocious treatmeut of the English 

the Asiatic Journal for October, 1818, in which he claimed to have 
exercised “ much thankless forbearance,” and^complaincd of Mr. 

Hudlcston’s “ unaccountable want of memory on some points, his 
minute and dift'use recollections on others, and the stranfje licence 
he had pven to his pen.” In this letter. Sir Tliomas Dalhi.s denied 
that alt the negotiations of the corami.ssioners took jdace in 'J'ij)poo 
Sultan’s tent; and affirmed (on the authority of Gencnd Macalis- 
tcr, lieutenant and ailjutantof tl*: escort, as well as on his own), 
tlrat they were usually carried c*i either in another tent, in Tijipoo 
Sultan’s camp, or in the public tent of the commissioners. He 
defended The character of his native servant, Jind shewed how his 
statement was corroborated by Sir Thomas Dallas’s subsequent 
conversation with Mr. Falconer ; he quoted the testimony of (io- 

lonel Bruce that ho had heard several times from Mr. (Jollins 

• 

Jackson, secretary to the,commissioners, a statement corresj)ond- 
ing, to the best of his recollection, with that of Colonel Wilks ; 
and he referred to a work, entitled “ Memoirs of the War in Asia,” 
first publi.shcd in 1788, and passing tlirough a .second edition in 
the .succeeding year, in which the following passage occurred : 

“ The commissioners, now ap])rchensive of falling, like so man}' of 
their countrymen at Bidenen, by poison, formed a project to leave 
their numerous train behind them, and make their cscajio to T'el- 
lichcrry. The project miscarried, and they continued in the state 
of impri.soned men, labouring for their own extrication from im¬ 
minent danger.” Colonel Wilks also published a letter, in which, 
amo7ig other statement.*, he alleged that,*before the publication of 
his history, he had endeavoured to obtain an interadew with Mr. 
lludleston, with a view to proemre information on various points, 
but in vain, Mr. IBidh^ston declining on account of his want of 
memory, and ri.'ferring him to another person. Finally, Mr. Hud- 
lestoh addressed to the editor of thc’Asiatic Journal (Decem¬ 
ber, 1818) a letter, occupying thirteen closely printed pages, 
in small type, in which he maintains that the negotiations were 
always conducted in Tippoo Sultan’s tent, with the miniiifers of 
that jnince, but states that certain communications were inter¬ 
changed with persons called vakeels, in other places; and he 
affirms that he was ignorant of the passage quoted from the 

fr 2 
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CHAP. XI. prisoners by Tippoo Sultan. Hydor Ali had treated 
them with a cruelty which manifested an utter dis¬ 
regard to the preservation of their lives: Tippoo 
Sultan did not hesitate to employ direct means to 
deprive them of existence. ^ Captain Kumley, who 
led the charge against Ti])])o<^'’s guns on the fatal day 
of Colonel Ilaillie’s defeat; Lieutenant Fraser, one 
of that officer’s staff; Liewteuant Sani])sou, a gallant 
officer, whose name is ybt remembered among the 
Mahrattas ; General Mathews, and many of the offi¬ 
cers taken at Lednoiv, all ])orished in capti^^ty, and 
not from natural causes. Ihit the Jlritish govern- 

“ Memoirs of tlie War in Asia,” and even of tlic o^istcnce of such 
a work. So diffuse are the papers wliich tliis coutrover.sy called 
forth, that it is ini]iossible to present even a com])]ete abstract of 
their contents, without occuj)ying a space altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the importance of the subject. Those who desire to 
enter minutely into the subject, will find all the documents in the 
Asiatic Journal, vols. v., vi., and vii. Strijjjicd of the verbiage 
in which the matter is involved, the leading points appear to be 
these :—A native servant informs his master. Sir 'I'homas Dallas, 
that he has learned that two persons, Mr. Staunton and Mr. 
Hudleston, meditated a certain act; and that a third, Mr. Fal¬ 
coner, the surgeon, is confidentially cmjdoyed in assisting them. 
Sir Thomas Dallas relates this to Mr. Falconer, who admits it to 
be true ; and the truth of the statement is further confirmed by 
one of the other parties. Mr. Staunton subsequently sending for 
Sir Thomas Didlas, and without any inquiry as to the origin of 
this officer’s extraordinary sus])icions, or any preparation for so 
extraordinary an assuranA, informs him that the commissioners 
did not contemplate escape or removal, for it appears uncertain 
which word was used. Such is the case for Colonel Wilks and 
his informant. On the other side is the solemn declaration of Mr. 
Hudleston, that no such step ns that charged upon the commis¬ 
sioners was even thought of. Tire reader must decide the ques¬ 
tion for himself. 
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iHont were too eager for peaee to iiu]uire rigidly ciiAi*. 
into such matters, ami too wi'ak to protract hostili¬ 
ties ill the hojie of avenging them. 

Between the governor-general and Lord Macart¬ 
ney there had never he^;!! much cordiality of feeling, 
and the difficulties in which the government of Ma¬ 
dras was placi^d tended to multijdy the points of 
dilferenco. The governor-general had a plan for 

surrendering to the Nizan* the northern circars, in 

# 

consideration of a body of cavalry to be furiiisbc'd 
by that prince. This was opjiosed by Ijord Macart¬ 
ney, and was never carrietl into eili'c-t. J^ord Ma¬ 
cartney had, with much difficulty, obtained from tlu^ 

Nabob of Avcot an assignment of the revenues of the 
Carnatic for the siijtjxu't of the war. This was dis- 
a])])roved by the govi'iTiment of Bengal, and tin; 
assignment ordered to be rt'seinded. Before thi'Si; 
ordi'rs were received at Madras, orders of a con¬ 
trary character arrived from the Court of Diri'ctors. 

The government of Jfeiigal, howevt'r, stubboi'uly re¬ 
fused to yield, and Lord Macartiu>y was e(|ually im¬ 
movable. The treaty Avith Tipjaio Sultan afforded 
other grounds of difierence. Tt was disapjiroved by 
the government of Bengal, among other n^asons, 
because it did not include the Nabob of Arcot; and 
a iicAV ratification, declaring i|, to ('xtend to that 
personage, Mas directed to take jilace. Lord Ma¬ 
cartney again resisted; and had the governor-gmieral 
])ossessed confidence in the stability of his oavii au¬ 
thority, some violent measures might have resulted 
from these disimtes. But Hastings was now totter- 
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CHAT. XI. iiig ill his scat—heavy charges were in circulation 
against him in England, and he had dispatched an 
agent thither for the defence of his cliaracter and 
interests.* Tlic inflnenco of Lord Macartney at 
liome apjiearod to he rising gs that of Hastings w^as 
declining; lie continued to <oxcrcise his authority 
without iin])ediment, until, in consequence chiefly 
of the revocation of the orders of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors relating to the dssignment from Mahomet 
Ali, he voluntarily relinquished it, and w’as ulti¬ 
mately apjiointed to succeed to the office of go¬ 
vernor-general. 

* Major Scott. 
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(HAn’Kii XII. 

It is now necessary to retuni to the adiiirs of euAi’. xii. 
Heii^-al, for tlu^ i»ur|)os(' of advcaliiig- to some im¬ 
portant acts of Ilasting's’s government not hitherto 
noticcal. 

Dining the war wagcal with MeerCh)Ssiin and tin- 
Vizier of Glide, the Engiisli hail ri'ceived some snp- 
])ort from the Kajah of*J5enares. named Ihilwiint 
Siimh. IIis conduct Iia<l heen sometimes reo-arded 
with suspicion; hut, on the whole, it had atforded so 
much satisfaction, that it Mas deemed right to secure 
Ids ])eaceful jiosscssion of tlii' country Mhich lu' ad¬ 
ministered hy a spi'cial ])rovisioii in the treaty con¬ 
cluded Mitli the vizier. On the deatli of Ihihvnnt 
Singh, the British government again interfered to 
procure a continuance of the zemindary to his son, 

Cheyt Singh, and this object Mas effected, the young 
rajah being subjected to the charge of a considerable 
jiresent to the vizier, and a small increase of his 
annual tribute. On these conditions, the vizier 
granted sunimds confirming Chi'yt Singh in th(> rights 
exerciscitl liy his father. Subse(|uently, by virtue of 
a treaty concluded bctM’cen the East-lndia, Com- 
])any and Azoff-al-DoM’lah, the territories adminis¬ 
tered by Cheyt Singh ])assed into the hands of the 
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CHAP. XII. former aiitliority.* New simmids wore granted to 
Clieyt Singli by the British goYernment, confirming 
him in the exercise of the i)owers and rights Avhich 
he had jn-evionsly lield under the Soubalidar of 
Oude, subject to tlie ])ayment of the same amount 
of tribute, and to an ailditio^ial sum of about ninety 
thousand rupees levit'd under the title of nuzze- 
rana. 

When the war witli h'rancc rendered it necessary 
for the Company’s governiiient to make additional 
pn'parations for defences it was determined to call 
u])on Cheyt Sing to contribute to the object, and lu* 
Avas rceiuii'ed to consent to the establishment of 
three battalions of sejioys, to be raised and main¬ 
tained at his expense. The rajah did not object, 
and his A’akeel at Calcutta proposed that the amount 
of the annual charge should be fixed at three lacs of 
ruj)ees. This Avas deenu'd insufiicient by the British 
authorities, Avho determined that the sum of five lacs 
AAus not excessive, and required that it should be 
paid Avithout delay. The rajah, in conformity with 
the usual ju’actice of oriental debtors, endeavoured 
to })rocrastinate, and the English resident was di¬ 
rected to assume a threatening tone; but, ultimately, 
that sum was paid as the first year’s subsidy. 

The second year brought a fresh demand from the 
British government, and fresh evasions on the ])art 
of the rajah. After many attempts to elude i)ay- 
ment altogether, he furnished part of the reejuired 
sum, but declared himself unable to com])lcte it. 

* Sec page GG. 
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liis inability was not removed until two .battalions chap. xii. 
bad been jmt in motion against him. He tlien 
paid tlie balance of the subsidy, as well as the 
military expenses incurred by bis resistance. Tlie 
jiroceedings of tbc third year differed little from 
those of the second, ^fter the ordinary delays, a 
military force was ordered to advance, but the timely 
submission of the rajah rendered their ])resence un- 
necessary. In addition to* the subsidj", the British 
government noAv demanded from Clieyt Singh tlie 
assistance' of a body of cavalry, to bo continued dur¬ 
ing the Avar. The rajah did not comply, and fresh 
cause of irritation was thus created. Shortly after- 
Avards the time arrivc'd *for demanding the fourth 
year’s subsidy. It Avas reported and believed, that 
the rajah had inherited great AA'ealth from his father, 

Avhicli he had secured in tAvo strong fortresses, and 
to Avhich he continued to make yearly additions. 

To these accumulations the eye of the governor- 
gi'iieral was din'cted for a twofold jmrpose. He 
deemed the conduct of the rajah contumacious and 
disaffected, and on these grounds deserving of jnin- 
islmient. The jmnishment of tfie rajah might con¬ 
veniently be combined Avith the relief of the neces¬ 
sities of the British government by the infliction of 
a large pecuniaiy line ; and this plan he resolved 
to adopt. Having secured the consent of his coad¬ 
jutors, ho departed on a journey to Benares. At 
Buxar he was met by Cbeyt Singh, with a large fleet 
of boats. Several interviews took place between 
the governor-general and the rajah, at one of which 
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CHAP. XH. the latter.])Iace(l his'turban on Hastings’s lap. The 
governor-general, however, continued to jirosecute 
his journey to Benares, at which place; ho ariived on 
A. D. 1781 . the 14th of August. Here he declined jiersonal 
conference with the rajah, hut dispatched a letter to 
him, stating at length the gijonnds of the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of the British government, and requiring an 
answer. The answer, as must have been exjxjcted, 
was unsatisfixetory, and'Hastings chose to regard it 
as olfensive. His next measure was a strong one. 
He; ordered the British resident, Mr. Markham, to 
proceed to the house of the rajah, and jmt him under 
arrest. The resident executed the order without 
difficulty, the r,ajah calmly' submitting. 

While the governor-general was prejiaring to 
carry out the design to which the seizure of the 
rajah’s jierson was preliminary, he was informed that 
large bodies of armed men had arrived from Ibim- 
naghur, and had jiroceeded to the rajah’s house. The 
guard ]»laced over the rajah consisted of two com¬ 
panies of grenadier se])oys, who were stationed in an 
enclosed square which surrounded the rajah’s ajiart- 
ments. By some extraordinary neglect these troojis 
had been sent without ammunition. To supply the 
want, another company of sejioys was subse(|ucntly 
dispatched, but on ^ their arrival they found their 
})assago disputed by a multitude of armed men, 
who had surrounded the house and blockaded all 
the avenues. The British jiarty were thus unable to 
advance to the succour of the troops in the square, 
who were attacked by the rajah’s men, and, being 
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nii])rovi(lt'(l with the means of resistance, were chap. xii. 
spc'cclily cut to pieces. In tlie confusion, the rajah 
left tlic liouse by a Avicket which opened to the 
river, and by means of turliaiis tied togetlier, de¬ 
scended the steej) bank^to a boat, which was waiit- 
iiijr to coiiA^ey him to tb;i o]>])osit(! shore. Those to 
W'liom he owed his escape followed liim ; and the 
com])any of British se])oys, avIio had arriTe<1 too late 
to aid their comjtanions, toc^c ]»ossession of the jdaite 
where they had bt'en slaughtered. The departure; 
of Cheyt Singh’s men in the train of their masteu- 
delivered the governor-general and his attendants 
from apprehensions w hich it was by no means un¬ 
reasonable to entertain. TIad they proceeded to the 
governor-generars (piarters, he, and every hhiglish- 
man with him, must have fallen an easy ])rey. This 
catastrophe w-as averted, and the esca])e is i)robably 
to be attributed to the irri'gularity and disorder 
u hich marked the entire proceedings ending in the 
rescue of thf- rajah. 

Hastings now found himself involved unexpect- 
tally in actual wwfare. An attack w'as jilanned u])on 
Ramuaghur, one of the ])rincipal strongholds of the 
rajah. This failed through the perversity of the 
commander of a detachment, who, by a ])remature 
and ill-judged movement, brouglit his i)arty into a 
situation where, in the language of Hastings, they 
were “annihilated rather than defeated.” In the 
moan time Hastings became alarmed for his own 
position, which there was reason to believe was in¬ 
tended to be attacked. The ojunion of a council of 
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CHAP. xii. oificcrs coincided with that of the govornor-goueral, 
that retreat was desirable, and the party in conse- 
cpicnce moved to Cliunarghur. The rajah continued 
to solicit i)eace, but Hastings did not condescend 
even to answer his commupications. 

At Cliunarghur, however, he continued to be 
dreadfully distressed for money and provisions. 
Su])j)lics and reinforcements at length arrivt'd, and 
after some minor succeslios, it w'as resolved to attack 
the fortresses of Cheyt Singh. Pateeta was taken 
by Major Po|iIiam by storm; and on the same day 
Major Crabb defeated a party who endeavoured to 
intercejit his advance to tlie pass of Sackroot, on 
which an attenqit was ti) be made simultaneously 
with the attack on Pateeta. 

Cheyt Singli liad not expected that the Englisli 
would venture to attack liim, and the concurrent 
success of Major Poidiam and Major Crabb filled 
him with alarm, lie tied in the direction of Bidze- 
ghur, where a princijial jiart of his treasure was de- 
])osited, and thither he was jmrsued by Major Po])- 
ham. In the mean time the governor-general re¬ 
turned to Benares, to make arrangements for the 
administration of the country, a duty wliich it was 
declared Cheyt Singh had forfeited the right to 
perfonu. The zemindary was bestowed on the son 
of a daughter of Bulwunt Singh. His age was 
nineteen, and it might have been presumed that he 
would have been held comjietent to exorcise the 
tlnties of his oflice in person. But from some cause 
which does not ajipcar, this did not meet the views 
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of tlio governor-general, and the actual management chap. xii. 
of the country was committed to the father of the 
ninv zemindar, under the title of Naib. Contem- 
])orary with these arrangements, the annual ])ayment 
from the zemindar to t^e Com])any was consider¬ 
ably raised. 

Major Popham advanced towards Bidze-ghur, and 
on his ap])roach Cheyt Singh witljdrew, taking with 
him as much wealth as ho fould secure. Ills wife 
and mother remained, anif in their names the I'or- 
tress was defended Avith considerable resolution. A 
suri’ender was proposed, on condition of securing to 
the widow of Bulwunt Singh the possession of her 
property and the atln^inisfration of a s])ecitied ])t(r- 
gunnah. The latter condition was obviously objec¬ 
tionable ; and as tlie llanee claimed all the projierty 
Avithin the ])]ace, alleging that her son had carried 
siAvay all that belonged to him, comjdiancxi Avith the 
former Avouhl have left the captors nothing but the 
barren ])osstWion of the fortress. The conditions 
were accordingly refused, under the orders of the 
governor-general, and the place finally surrendered 
on the single stipulation of personal proti'ction to the 
]>risoners. Some treasure, though far h>ss than was 
expected, Avas found Avithin the fortress ; but no part 
of it. was destined to recruit l^ie Company’s ex¬ 
hausted trea^^ury. It Avas seized and appropriated 
by the military as ]>rize. Major Popham, it is said, 
was not disposed to approve of this act, but he was 
overawed by the clamour of his officers. This was a 
serious disappointment to Hastings. He had calcu- 
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CHAP. xii. lilted on raising a large sum by way of fine on Clieyt 
Singh—the resistance ofiored on behalf of the zemin¬ 
dar had rendered it necessary to incur ex])ense in 
military operations, and when a ])ortion of treasure 
wiis secured, it was diverted to jirivate benefit, the 
finances of goverument beoig burdened insteiid of 
relieved by the o])enitions in Benares. Foih'd in the 
princi])a] object of his visit to Benares, the governor- 
gi'iu'ral sought to obtaVn an advance from the offi¬ 
cers by way of loan for the use of government; but 
those who had so promjttly scdzed the spoil were too 
careful to place any ])art of it in danger. 

Bidzeghur was not taken by assault, and it may 
a])])ear diflicult to determine the grounds uj)on 
Avhich the ajiprojiriation of the treasure took ]dace. 
The main one ])robably was, that those who made it 
h.ad the ])ower of advancing their own intei’osts, with 
very slight chance of an after-reckoning—and that 
at a very remote jiei'iod of time, if it should ever 
occur. It was alleged, too, that the extraordinary 
des])atch manifested on this occasion was caused by 
a disa])])ointment to which the officers had been sub¬ 
jected with regard to ]n‘ize-moucy in tln^ Rohilla war. 
Another ground of justification was the jiresumed 
authority of Hastings himself. When the jiroposal 
to surrender Bidzeghur, on conditions, was commu¬ 
nicated by Major Bopham to the governor-general, 
the latter answered in a manner which it is diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile with the object of the proceedings 
against Cheyt Singh. “ With respect to the booty,” 
he said, “ this is leather your consideration than 
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mine. I should be very sorry that your ofiieem and chap. xii. 
siddiers lost any ]iart of the reward to which they 
arc so well entitled.” That such languapje should 
have been held under such circumstances would be 
incredible, were the fac|. not attested in a mauiu'r 
that leaves it beyond di^sjuite. Jt remains then to 
find, if jiossible, a solution of the ditliculty. Did 
llastiiip^s really intend that the ^army should enjoy 
tlu' treasure found in Ibdx^'ghur? “ It seems,” as 
has justly been said, “ ridiculous in the extrmue to 
su|)])ose, that tlu! head and rc'])resentative of a 
V(.‘rnmeut, which stood upon the brink of bauk- 
ru])tcy, should have meditated a proceediiip: so suici¬ 
dal.”* Did tlu' oovernpr-g^noral then express himself 
hastily and unguardedly ? At such a time!—on such a 
subject—in answer to a reference of such weighty 
importance, it is impossible to believe this. There 
is one other mode of accounting for Hastings’s lan¬ 
guage—it is by ascribing it to a desire! to stimulate 
the zeal of the military eupeloyed before Didzeghur 
by the prosjiect of reward, of which, at a future 
time, Hastings could determine the amount, and 
even adjudicate on the validity of the claim. Un¬ 
fortunately, Hastings’s character for candour does 
not stand sufficiently high to ensure the rejc'ction 
of this sujiposition. 

The conduct of Hastings, with regard to Cheyt 
Singh, drew upon him abundant and severe cen¬ 
sure, and it furnished part of the matter of his sub¬ 
sequent impeachment. In judging of it, the first 

* Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. page 417. 
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CHAP. XII. point for consideration is, the justice of demand¬ 
ing from Clieyt Singh any contribution towards the 
service of the Englisli government beyond tlie rent 
or tribute secured by the original contract between 
the parties. IJoth sides qf the question may be 
su])]>orted by jdausible arguments. On the one 
liand, it lias been alleged that, if such a demand 
were allowable, a person in tliti situation of Cheyt 
Singh would possess no security for the enjoyment 
of any part of the pro]icriy which he held under the 
solemn recognition of a superior authority—that if 
five lacs of rupees might be demanded under c'xtra- 
ordinary circumstances, so might fifty, and that thus 
the entire profits of the dejiendant might be alien¬ 
ated to the chief. This, however, is an argument 
resting for its validity ujion a jiresumed abuse of 
power. In the same manner, the right of any 
government to tax its subjects might Ix^ (piestioned, 
because this right may be exercised to the ]mrposes 
of oppr(‘Ssion and ruin. If any right cxistcxl in the 
government of Bmigal to demand extraordinary aid 
from the rajah of Benares, it must be taken with 
the correlative obligation of exercising it with reason 
and with a due regard to the rajah’s ability. The 
sujireme authority in every state has a right to 
raise money for tlie public service, and to restrain 
crime by ]mnishment; but it would be an abuse of 
language to say that any poAver can have a right to 
levy undue exactions or to inflict unjust jiunish- 
ment. 

In support of the claim of the Bengal govern- 
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Tnent, it may bo argued, that the annual contribu- chap. xil. 
tion rendered by Ch('yt Singh could be regarded as 
a complete satisfaction of tlie claims of the state of 

'which lie was a dependant only in ordinary times. 

* 

The British government wtire involved in exjiensive 
wars: on what groun^l could any jiortioii of the 
liritish territories in India claim to be oxemjited 
from the burden of contributing to the expenses 
occasioned by those Avars ?• Hie districts governed 
by Cheyt Singh were cleSrly British territory—they 
had been formally cedi'd to the Com]iany by the 
vizier. It is quite certain that, if that prince had 
retained them, he would have felt little delicacy in 

reijuiring, in case of emel'gency, extraordinary assist- 

* , ■ * 

ance from the rajah of Benares to the extent of his 
ability, or something beyond it. The English took 
the same rights Avhich had been exercised by the 
vizier, and their sovereignty Avas asserted by the grant 
of fresh sunnuds to the rajah, and recognised by 
his accejitftnce of them. As a subject, for such in 
truth he was, it Avas his duty to contribute to the 
general defence of the state. Hastings called upon 
liim so to contribute, and notwithstanding the oblo¬ 
quy Avhich he thereby incurred, at a time when men 
seemed incapalde of bringing to the discussion of 
questions of Indian policy anyjiortion of the calm¬ 
ness essential to the discovery of tnitli, it ajipears 
jirobable that the cooler judgment of posterity will 
not regard this as among the reprehensible acts of 
Hastings’s administration. If the right to require as¬ 
sistance be conceded, the amount demanded does not 
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CHAP. XII. a])pear unrcasoiiaUo ; and tliongli Clieyt Singh com- 
])laincd bitterly, his complaints may fairly he as¬ 
cribed to the ordinary liabit of the East, of ]>ost]ton- 
ing to the latest moment all payments, however jnst 
or reasonable, and, if pos,sib]e, of evading them 
altogether. 

In regard to the demand for cavalry, the con¬ 
duct of the rajah was of a similar character, and 
can scarcely he ascribed .o any cause but a disaflec- 
tion to the British governinent. It had been ix^eom- 
mended that he should constantly keep two thou¬ 
sand cavalry, but this was not obligatory. Wljat 
number he actually had it is not possible to ascc-r- 
tain, but it is certain that lie had some ; and though, 
after many evasions, he offered to furnish a few, he 
contented himself with merely offering—he sent 
none. That such conduct should excite indignation 
is not snr])rising; and reference being had to tlu; 
relation in which the rajah stood to the British go¬ 
vernment, it would be difficult to shew tiie injustice 
of visiting his contumacy with a reasonable pecu¬ 
niary fine. Hastings had resolved to inflict a very 
large one; his views extended to forty or fifty lacs 
of rupees: an amount certainly disproportion ed to 
the rajah’s offences, and the ])ayment of which must, 
in all probability, have totally impoverished him. 
It cannot be questioned that, in determining the 
amount, the governor-general appears to have been 
influenced far more by a regard t(> the interests of 
the Company’s treasury than to the just apportion¬ 
ment of merited punishment. 
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In the measures taken towards the enforce- chap. xii. 
mc'iit of this claim, Hastings, too, secuns to have 
acted with undue violence, llis course was pro- 
ba])ly <lictated by the extravagant amount of the 
demand which he had <V'termined to niakt': it must 
have been quite certi^u that the rajah woidd not 
yield without force, and Hastings Avent to Ilenares 
jirejiared to have recourse to tln^t last rc'sort for the 
settlement of differences. ‘Ibi contcni]dated either 
the de])rivation of Clieyt Singh of his zeniindary, or 
the seizure of the forts in which the rajah’s treasure 
was deposited, with a view to the forcible approju'ia- 
tion of a sufficient ])ortion to meet the tine. The 
preliminary stejt Ava*s^ as has been st'en, to ]*lac(! 

Cheyt Singh in arrest. In any part of the world 
such a ])roceeding AA oidd, undcn- the circumstances, 
have been thought harsh and o])pressive. In India, 
the subjection of the j>erson of a man of rank to 
rc'straint, is felt as an indignity of the grossest cha¬ 
racter. It ])rovoked resistance; and had the adATin- 
tag(^ gained by the rajah’s party btani im])rov(Ml, the 
Lmvernor-general and Chevt Singh might have 
changed places. The want of spirit, or the want of 
judgment, in the rajah’s su])]iortors, saved Hastings 
from ca])tivity or from di'ath, and secured him the 
means of inflicting vengeance oji his enemy. That 
vengeance was both summary and complete ; but this 
Avas all that the governor-general gained by his visit 
to Benares. The treasure which he had anticipated 
was diverted from jmblic to private purposes by the 
men who were the instruments for executing Hast- 

X 2 
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CHAP. XII. ings’s plans, and the main object of tliosc jdans was 
thus frustrated. 

The spirit which Hastings manifested towards 
Cheyt Singh was so intensely bitter, as almost to 
force an inquiry whether the jmblic delinquency 
of this man could be the sole cause of the govenior- 
generars hatred. This is a question wdiich could not 
have been satisfactorily answered had not Hastings 
himself atl'orded the means. In enumerating the 
crimes of the rajah, Hastings accuses him of having 
entertained an intention to revolt. “ This design,” 
says he, “ had been greatly favoured by the unhap])y 
divisions of our government, in which he presumed 
to take an oj)en part. It is a,fact, that when these 
had jiroceeded to an extremity bordering on civil 
violence, by an attempt to wrest from me my au¬ 
thority, in the month of June, 1777, he had dejmted 
a man named Huraboonaut, with an ex])ress com¬ 
mission to my ojipoiK'iit, and the man had ])roceeded 
as far as Moorshedabad, when, hearing of the change 
of affairs which had taken ])lace at the presidency, 
he stopped, and the rajah recalled him.”* Here, 
then, is the key, furnished by Hastings himself, to 
the feelings under which he carried on his proceed¬ 
ings against Cheyt Singh. While the contest be¬ 
tween himself and, General Clavering was raging, 

* Hastings’s Narrative, printed in the Appendix to the Sup¬ 
plement to the Second Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Administration of Justice in India, 
178'2; and also in the Minutes of Evidence on the Trial of 
Hastings, vol. i. 
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tlio presumptuous rajali liad ventured to dispatch a CHAP. Xli. 
messenger to the opjtonent of the man M'ho was 
eventually to be master of Ids fortunes. For four 
yc'ars the hatred engendertal hy this act had burned 
in Hastings’s heart, wlvim an opportunity occurred 
for gratifying at onc(^ ,the claims of ])ublic justice 
and of private revenge. Such an o})portunity Hast¬ 
ings was not the man to pass by,. It is not neces¬ 
sary to ascribe the whole ♦of his ])roceediugs with 
regard to Cluwt Singh to ])ersonal hatred. Inde- 
pc'udently of this hading, he would pndjably have 
called upon the rajah for assistam^o towards cai-rying 
on the war, and he AAandd have been justilied; 
would ])robably havp* visited his nunuu’ous failures 
with some ])unishment; and in this, too, he would 
ha ve been justified : but in the absence of the dark 
])assion which had so long raidvled in his breast, he 
would have ])roc(‘ed(Hl with more calmness, more 
dignity, and more regard to tin; courtesy which the 
rank and i)osition of the zcmiindar dcunanded. To 
humble to the dust the man who had otfended him 
was a triumph which it was not in the nature of 

t 

Hastings to forego, when circumstances threw in his 
way the opjiortunity of enjoying it. He set his foot 
on the neck of his enemy, and was ha 2 )py. 

With the ex[)lanation alforded by himself, the 
<'onduct ((f Hastings towards Cheyt Singh a])])ears 
jterfectly in accordance with his general characDw; 
but the indiscreet revelation of his feelings is re¬ 
markable, as being in striking opposition to that 
character. Disguise seemed to be natural tt) him. 
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CHAP. xii. On all occasions he surrounded himself and his mo- 
fives with mystery. Here is a strikiuf^ cxcejition. 
A degree of frankness, which few men in such a case 
would have manifested, for once marks a communi¬ 
cation from Warren IIastin,gs. How is this to he 
accounted for? By the strength of the {tassion 
which had waited years for gratification, and hy the 
overwhelming sensi\tion of trium])h consequemt on 
gratification when attaiAc'd. Powerful must these 
feelings have been to overcome the caution of a man 
with Avhom (concealment was not so much a hahit as 
an instinct; wdiich could induce him for once to lift 
the veil which on no other occasion was ever re¬ 
moved ; wliich could load' him, unahashod and un¬ 
dismayed, to ex](ose to the puhlic eye motives and 
feelings of which the suggestions of the most ordi¬ 
nary j)rudcnco Avould have dictated the concealment 
—and this, too, at a time when, under the avowed 
consciousness that some ])arts of his proceedings 
required ex]danation, and under the humiliating 
sense of disa]q»ointm(!nt at the failure of his financial 
S])eculations, he was seeking to disarm hostility hy 
apology! 

In cariying on the review of Hastings’s conduct 
through the remarkable transactions in Benares, it 
is pleasing to he ahlp to ])ass from one portion of it, 
which certainly refk'cts no honour on him, to another, 
where it would he a breach of justice to withhold 
the meed of praise. For a time Hastings was in 
irnininent danger, and no man under sucli circum¬ 
stances could have displayed greater intrepidity. 
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Ills attoiitiou was never diverted from public busi- chap. xii. 
iiess to personal safety; and snrroundt'd by sources of 
alarm, be continued, as far as was ])racticable, to carry 
oa tlie corres])ondence of government, not only with 
regard to the affairs of ll^aiares, but to distant objects 
—^to the negotiations Ajith the Mahi'attas and other 
important affairs. lie could net fail to be anxious, 
ev(vi oil public grounds, to be relitsved from his 
perilous position ; but the; (^msciousness of it neither 
districted his thoughts nor inijiaired his judgmimt. 

When at Chunarghur, in hourly exptectation of an 
attack from tlu' luiemy, he seems to have dischargiul 
his duties with as nmch coolness and self-])ossession 
as if lie had been iii. the council-room at Calcutta. 

This trait of character has been thought to merit 
some especial notice, inasmuch as Hastings had not 
enjoyed the advantage of a military education. 

Much of the calmness dis])layed by military men, 
under circumstances calculated to c'xcite or dis¬ 
tract the hiiud. is, Avithout doubt, to be attributed 
to the effects of habit and discijiline. Hastings 
seems to luwc inheriti'd from nature this valuable 
gift, and at no ])art of his life did he manifest it 
more eminently than when surroundc-d by the diffi¬ 
culties in which his visit to Benares had involved 
him. 

The ])uuishment of the zemindar of Benares Avas 
not the only, nor indeed the jirincipal, object of 
Hastings’s visit in that quarter. lie AA'as to jiroceml 
from thence to Oude, the affiiirs of which country 
Avere in a most distracted state. The vizier had pro- 
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CHAP. XII. posed to meet Ilasting's at Benares; but the un¬ 
expected occurrences Avliich bad taken ])lace ren¬ 
dered Hastings reluctant to receive him tliere, anl 
a letter 'was dis])atched to the vizier dissuading his 
advance. The vizier, however, ])ersisted in coming 
to meet the governor-gfuuuak who had thus no ’e- 
source but to receive him with a good grace. The 
result of the visit was the conclusion of a new treaty 
between the Comjiany’s government and the vizier. 
Before noticing its ])rovisions, it will be ju-ojxt to 
advert to a fact connected with the negotiation, not 
in itself v(‘ry remarkable, but rendered of import- 
.ance by the extraordinary conduct of Hastings in 
relation to it. In the blast, presents are indisj)en- 
sable auxiliaries of negotiation, and at the jieriod 
under review the natives had little rea.son to ex¬ 
pect that European dij)loinatists wouhl manifest 
any objection to conforming in this respect to the 
custom of the country. The vizier was in a state 
of the greatest ])ccuniary embarrassment, but this 
did not ])revent an offer to the governor-general 
of a sum amounting to ten lacs of rupees, as a pri¬ 
vate j)resent. Hastings took the money, and ap])lied 
it to the public service. Thus far, therefore, ho 
may be thought not deserving of great blame, 
although it cannot l^e denied that, for his own. ho¬ 
nour and that of his country, it would have been far 
better that he should have refused to acce])t of any 
thing offered as a private advantage to himself, and 
which the donor could not fail to believe was to be so 
applied. This was, indeed, not the first transaction 
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of the kind in which lie had been involved. On one chap. xii. 
occasion Choyt Singh had tendered a small sum, as a 
jirivate mark of his resjx'ct for the governor-general, 
which was accejited. This, too, Avas applied to jmblic 
jnuposes ; but, at tlie siwne time, it afforded opjior- 
tunity for the employment of a series of disguise's 
and misrcjirescntations on the part of Hastings, for 
AA'hich, as the money w’as em])loy«d jjroperlj', though 
obtained dishonourably, it isMifficult to find a motive, 
excejit in the governor-generars imcon(]uerab]e love 
of mystcTy. 

Hastings has be'en accused of intending to appro- 
jiriate it to himself, but the (^vidence does not sustain 
tlie charges Tlie gift of the vizier, hpwever, he cer- 
taiidy destined to Ids jicrsonal benefit, and, in this 
instance, he entered on the jmrpose which lu^ had in 
view in a manner far more direct than was usual 
with him. He did not advise the Court of Direc- 
t(»rs of the transaction until four months after it 
had taken place. A ])art of the sum only had then 
been paid, for the vizier’s treasury did not overfiow 
Avith money; for the remainde^r, bills had been 
given, the amount of which Avas eventually realized, 
though tardily, and with difficulty. Having stated 
the fact to the Court, and promised to render a 
faith.ful account, Hastings, witlwmt any jirejiaration, 
or tlu' suggestion of any reasons in supfxirt of the 
request, coolly added, “ If you shall adjudge the 
deposit to me, I shall consider it the most honour¬ 
able approbation and reward of my labours, and I 
wish to owe my fortune to your bounty.” The gift 
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CHAP. XII. of a huiulrecl thousand pounds has not ofton boon 
asked with so little ceremony.* The a])]dication 
w^as not complied wdth. 

* The recently publislied memojfs of Hastings contain a letter 
aclclres.sed hy the governor-general to Major Scott, his agent in 
England, enclosing a copy of thaf which he had di.sjjatched to 
the Court of Directors, claiming the jicrsonal henelit of the vizier’s 
bounty. In this letter Hastings says, “ 1 am neither a prude nor 
a hypocrite. Had I succcedcci as I had reason to expect in the 
original objects of my exiwxlitioi'.'., I should have thought it, per- 
ha])s, idlowablc to make some provision for myself when I had 
filled the (.'oinjjany’s treasury ; but I am disa])j)ointed. I have 
added, indeed, a large income to the Company’s revenue, and if 
Mr. Middleton [resident at Ijucknow] does his duty, I have pro¬ 
vided for the c.'irly payment of the debt duo from the Nabob Vizier 
to the Company. But these are not';i/ajuisition.s of eclat. Their 
immediate influence is not felt, and will not be known at all till 
long after the receipt of these dis])atches. It will be known that 
our receipts from Benares were suspended for three months, and 
during as long a time at Lucknow. It will be known that tlie 
pay and charges of the temporary brigade have been thrown upon 
the Comjjany, and that all the Nabob’s pensioners have been with¬ 
drawn ; but the effect of my more useful arrangement, thanks to 
Mr. Middleton, yet remains to be accomplished. I return to an 
empty treasury, which 1 left empty. I will not suffer it to be 
said, that I took more care of my own interests than of the jmb- 
lic, nor that I made A sacrifice of the latter to the former.”— 
A^ol.ii., page 4.58. It is difficult to understand the boast with which 
the passage just quoted concludes. In asking for a present of a 
hundred thoussmd pounds. Hustings had certmnly manifested 
some regard to his own interests, and, as he states that the public 
treasury was empty, the" time chosen for preferring the request 
appears, to say the least, injudicious. It is equally difficult to 
understand what he means by saying, that if he had “ succeeded 
as he had reason to expect,” he “ should have thought it, perhaps, 
allowable to make some provision for himself, when he had filled 
the Company’s treasury.” How would he have made it ? Did 
he mean, that success would have justified him in accepting pre- 
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Tlie visit of tlio vizier to Hastings was, however, chap. xii. 
])ro(luetive of more imjiortaiit results than tlie trans- 

scnts, and apiJlying them to his private use ? He knew that this 
was unlawful. He could not mean, that with Jjetter success he 
would have asked something fr^m the gratitude of the Court of 
Directors, for he had done this under the circumstances whicli he 
dejdores. Had he succeeded Better, he perhaps would have asked 
more ; and if this be his meaning, it might be a curious matter of 
speculation to consider how much more. , If he thought a liun- 
dred thousand pounds a reasonable^rcmuneration of partial failure, 
how much would he have clair»cd as the reward of complete 
success ? 

The passage above quoted from the letter to Major Scott forms 
a curious subject of comj)arison with the following, which is to be 
found in Hastings’ Narrative of his proceedings at Benares. “ Pos¬ 
sibly it may be susjjccted—and njay God foi give those who know 
me and countenance the i-juSpicion—I have qo title to an ex¬ 
emption from it with others, that I was influenced by a secret 
and mercenary interest.” The particular mode of jwomoting 
such interest from which Hastings proceeds to vindicate himself 
—that of holding out threats to extort some private advantage, 
without reference to public interests, is not chargeable upon him ; 
but as it appears, from his own testimony, that had he not met with 
disappointment*, one of those disappointments being undoubtedly 
the failure to secure the treasures of Cheyt Singh, he might have 
sought “ some provision for himself,”—some provision, it must be 
presumed, of larger amount than a hundred thousand pounds, 
the disclaimer of all mercenary interest ftiight have been made 
with less energy, and the solemn invocation of the Deity have 
been spared. 

Hastings felt that his aj)phcation for the allotment of the ten 
lacs to himself was not likely to pass as an ordinary request, 
which being granted or refused, the mafter would be at an end. 

He commences the letter to Major Scott, already quoted, by 
saying, “ I have written a letter to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, which will be thought extraordinary; indis¬ 
creet by my friends, and presumptuous by my enemies;—at least 
they will affect to think so and, in contemplation of a refusal, 
he concludes by saying, “ only prevent, if you can, the refusal 
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CHAP. xii. fer of ten lacs of ru])ccs from that prince to tlie 
Company, or their governor-general. A new treaty 

being accompanied by abuse.” Conscious that bis apjdicatiou 
was not likely ta find favour, either with friends or foes—antici¬ 
pating that its rcfirsal might be adreompanied by abuse, it seems 
strange that he should have preferred it. Why the passion of the 
governor-genend for a fortune shouhl, at this particular time, 
hav'e raged with more than fever heat; why the rupees of the 
Vizier of Oude should thus, beyond all other rupees, have capti¬ 
vated his love ; why his desire to aj)propriate them should have 
been so violent as to break dowli all the mounds of caution and 
concealment within which he usually intrenched himself, no one 
seems to have been able to conjecture. But, if his jirudcnce failed 
him, his sagacity wiis not at fault. Precisely those results which 
he predicted followed. By his enemies the request was regarded 
as “ juesurnptuous by his friends as “ indiscreet.” His bio- 
grajiher, after relating the offer of ttic vizier, and its acce])tance 
by Hastings, thus continues : “ but he committed, at the same 
time, the only act, throughout the whole of his political career, 
of which it is impossible to deny that it was, at ]ca.st, injudicious. 
He communicated to the Court of Directors the fact of the j)re.scut 
having been made, and while he set forth his mode of aj)plying it 
to the public service, he hazarded a request that, by the court, it 
might be given back, as a token of their approval 'of hi.s conduct. 
What can I say about this It was clearly not the act of a 
dishonest man, for such a one would have pocketed the money 
without so much as alluding to it in his communications with the 
India House. It was not the act of a mercenary man, for Has¬ 
tings’s character was the reverse of mercenary. It could not be 
the result of weakness, for of weakness no one will accuse him. 
And what is more extraordinary still, it W’as a proceeding of 
which, almost to his dying day, he used to speak as if there could 
be but one opinion respecting both the justice of the claim and 
the hardship of having it rejected. I am inclined to think, there¬ 
fore, that he must have entertained on the subject views peculiar 
to himself, of which, never having heard them discussed, I c.an 
give no account.”—Gleig’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 457. It is quite 
evident that Hastings’s views on the subject were peculiar to 
himself, since no one else entertained them, and the biographer 
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was concluded between the British government and chap. xii. 
t he rul(>r of Oude, one main object of Mdiich was to 
relieve the latter from burdens Avbicli he declared 
himself unable to l>e.ar. IIi.s stipulated payments 
to the Comjiaiiy had fallen greatly into arrear; the 
maintenance of the I^ritish tr() 0 [)s in Oude was 
thrown u])on the government to Avhich they bc'- 
loTigcd; and though the charge, was regularly car- 
ri('d to the account of the yizier, there seemed little 
or no ])rospect of the respective entries ever being 
u(>utraliz(!d by a record of corresponding j>ayments 
on the oj)posite l>age. Under these circumstances, 
the continuance of the British force in Oude to 
its existing extent v#as,' not without reason, re- 
garded by Hastings as desirable for neither ]»arty; 
the British government making an outlay which it 

miglit, therefore, safely have expressed himself with less hesita¬ 
tion. With regard to the cases supposed hy him, for the sake of 
being refuted, jt may be observed, on the first, that U) pocket the 
money without notice might not have been altogether safe. Has¬ 
tings may certainly be acquitted of dishonesty in making the 
request, for there is nothing dishonest in simply asking for any 
thing, however extravagant and unseasonitblc the request may be ; 
but to say that the act was not that of a mercenary man, because 
Hastings was not mercenary, nor the result of weakness, because 
he was not weak, is, in each case, palpably begging the question. 

To these suppositions, however, another might have been added. 

Was’the act, which the friends of Hastings can neither account 
for nor excuse, that of a desperate man ? of one who discerned in 
the horizon the elements of a storm, which might be fatal to his 
power, and who, in the hope of alleviating the evils of his fall by 
the comforts of wealth, ventured one reckless cast for its attain¬ 
ment, with but little hope, indeed, of winning, but with the con¬ 
viction that he could lose nothing—except character ? 
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CHAP. XII. could ill afford ; the vizier adding to a debt, already 
large, which there was hut little ])rohahility of being 
speedily reduced. It was, therefore, provided by 
the new treaty, that a portion of the Jlritish force 
should he withdrawn. Other reasons were assigned 
by the governor-general in justification of this ])art 
of the treaty. lie alleged, and most ])rohahlyAvith 
truth, that the dhitance at which the troo])s W(“re 
])laced from the govcwidnent to which they were re- 
sponsible cxem])ted the oflic(TS from due control, 
afforded o])portuinty for unwarrantahh' emoluments, 
and diffused th(! c<)nt.agion of pecidation and ra]ia- 
city throughout the army. Further, Ik; represeutc'd 
that the number of liritish efjicers, civil and mili- 
tar}-, at the court and in the service of the vizier, 
their vast influence and miormous emoluments, were 
not only injuriims to the revenue and autliority of 
the prince, hut ex]>osed the British nation and go¬ 
vernment to the envy and resentment of the ])eo])lc 
of the country, by excluding the vizier’s native ser¬ 
vants and adherents from honours and rewards to 
which they might reasonably aspire. In proof of 
the })urity of his motives in consenting to a re¬ 
duction, Hastings appealed to the facts that he 
was thereby diminishing the ])atronagc of himself 
and his colleagues,, and incurring the resentment of 
those injuriously affected by the arrangements, as 
well as of their long train of friends and connec¬ 
tions. 

The second article of the treaty, after reciting that 
great distress had arisen to the vizier from the mili- 
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tary jiower anti dominion assumed by the jaglioerdars, 
]»rovidf!d that tlie vizier sliould be at liberty to re¬ 
sume such jaghircs as he might find necessary, with 
a reserve that, in all cases where the Company was 
guarantee, the amount oi the net colh'ction should, 
on the rcsum])tion of tjie lands, be ]»aid in I’cady 
money to the disjiossessed jagheerdar, through the 
British resident. 

The third article related #o Fj^zoola Klian. This 
was the chief whose ])rotracted resistance had for 
some time deferred the final termination of the Ro- 
hilla war.* More fortunate than some of his com- 
jianions in arms, he obtained by treaty the grant 
of certain districts o/"* considerable .value, binding 
himself, in return, to retain in his service not more 
than five thousand troops, and in time of war to 
assist the vizier with two or three thousand, accord¬ 
ing to his ability. To this treaty Fyzoola Khan 
nas very anxious to obtain the guarantee of the 
British government, and he finally succeeded. On 
tin- breaking out of the French war, the English 
sought assistance from Fyzoola Khan. Some was 
afl[‘orded, but not enough to meet their necessities 
or wishes, and the vizier was requestcal to demand 
from Fyzoola Klian the aid of five thousand horse. 
The ajiswer of the chief was to .the effect that his 
force consist(>d of only two thousand horse and three 
thousand foot; that the former were at the service 
of the British government, and that part of them 
were actually so employed; but that the three 
* See page 47. 
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CHAP. xir. tliousand foot were wanted at borne, and that with¬ 
out tiicm the collections could not he made. The 
governor-general thought tit to regard this answer as 
evasive, and, with the concurrence of his council, 
dinfcted the British resideijit at Lucknow to demand 
three thousand horse froin Fyzoola Khan. The 
demand was made and refused; hut the refusal 
was softened by an offer to furnish two thousand 
horse and one thousaix.l foot; an offer which the 
instructions of the British negotiator did not ])ermit 
him to accept. The vizit'r, therefore, ]>ro]iosed the 
resumption of the jaghire of Fyzoola Khan; and the 
tliird article; of the treaty <»f Chunarghur declare<l 
that the chief had, hy his b];(‘ach of treat)’, forfeited 
the protection of the Ihiglish: a declaration fol¬ 
lowed hy a provision })crmitting the vizier, “ when 
time should suit,” to resume the jaghire, paying to 
the chief its value as recognized hy the treaty, after 
dc'ducting the charges of the troo])s which he stood 
“ engaged to furnish hy trc'aty,” th6 amount of 
which w^as to he paid to the Com])any. 

It is impossible to characterize these proceedings 
otherwise than as grossly iniquitous. P'yzoola Khan 
Svas hound to furnish to the vizier “ two or three 
thousand men, according to his ability,” hut nothing 
was sti]»ulated as to the descri])tion of men. When 
aid is required, five thousand, instead of tw’o or 
three, are demanded, and these cavalry, although 
the treaty does not give the right of insisting that a 
siugh; man shall he mounted. Tlu' demand is then 
reduced, so as to bring it, with resjiect to number. 
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M'itliiii tlie letter of the treaty; but the “ ability” of chap. xii. 
Fyzoola Kban is assHiried at the bi,(>best ])oint, aiul 
three tlionsaiid iiit'ii are eall(>(l for. TIkt are oflercvl; 
lait it is still insisted that the whole s^iall be cavalrv, 
and n])f)n tlu' ebiid'tain’s* refusal to eoin])ly, it is so¬ 
lemnly declared that tlik' treaty has been bndien, that 
the i^’iiarantc'e of the British e’evt'nnm'nt has bemi 
withdrawn, and that tin* viziin’ may ])()ssess himself 

of his vassal’s lands Mlu‘ne\*er it shall suit his eonve- 

• 

nience. It is true, that it was alh\!>ed that Fvzoola 
Khan hc'pt more troojis than M’er(' allowed bv tin' 
treaty, and that sonu' deception had been jn-actised 
as to the valne of his jasihire. Nidther of these 
chai-e'('s is ini])rebal)l(i ? Imt it was njvm his assnined 
faiinri! to Ihrnish tlu' military aid sli|inlat(‘(] Iw tin' 
tnaity that sentence of dejiosition ^vas ]>assed upon 
him. 

It cannot bnt bc' di'sirabh' to become acquainted 
with tin' ])recise views of the srovernor-^eiu'ral in the 
comse jnirsnc'd toMards Fyzoola Khan. Ila])pily In' 
has ex])]ained them in a document M’hich accompa- 
nii'd the treatv of Clmnariihnr, w[i('n transmitti'd to 
his colleagues. His comment on tin- artich^ relating 
to p’yzoola Khan commences thus :—“ ’fhe conduct 
of P’yzoola Khan in refusing tin' aid demanded, 
thongh not an absolute breacli •of treaty, m;is (iva- 
sivi' and nncandid.” I’lu' artich' tf) which Hastings 
w,as adverting assmnes a breach of treaty on thejiart 
of Fvzoola Khan, and visits it with pnnishment. 

'file man who subscribed this article on the ]iart of 
tin- British government says that there was no ab- 
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HAP. XII. solnto bread) of trciity. Acoordinpr to tlic ])]-ivato 
opinion of tbo ffoveiaioi'-o’encral, wliidi was (jiiite at 
variance' witli bis jaiblic ojeinion, tbc cbied' fault of 
J’yzoolii Klian was want of candour. Well was it 
Cor Ilastin^I’s tliat tins ollenbe was not always pun- 
islied with loss ofoilice; had such b('('n the nile, his 
nanie would scai'cely havee fViund a ])lace in the his¬ 
tory of Ih'itish India, llaviii" detoanined the of¬ 
fence' e»f h'yze)e)hi Khan/'the "overne)r-<);en(Tiil ])re»- 
ce'e els tee niisre'piese'iit the' e'eeiielitienis of the' tre'aty 
with whie'h it was e'eenne'e'te'el. “ 'J'lie' de'inanel,” says 
he. “ was niaeh' tor five' theuisanel e-avalry. The e'li- 
i;a,<>e'nie'n( in the' ti'caty is, literally, tor five theaiseinel 
heerse' and foe it.,” This asseitfem is unti'ue'. Fyzoeda 
Khan was re'sf I'aine'el by tiv'aty fVeiin k('e']»in_<>' in his 
se rvie'i' ineirei than five thousand nie'ii; but the 
anionnt eif his assistance tei the' vizie-i', as :ilrc'ael_y 
si titl’d, was to bi' “ two or three; theuisanel nii'ii, iic- 
e'oi'diny to his jibility.” d'he' ejove'iaior-o'e'iK'ral ]iro- 
ceeels te) obsi'rvi', th;it the' Ib'itish “-overnine'nt we'i’c 
in i>re'at u anf eif e-tivahy, anel in ne> wa))t of infantry, 
anil coniphiins th;it “ se) scrujinlous an iitti'ution to 
lite'nil e'X|)i'e'ssiein, when a inoi-e libei'al inte'rpretation 
weinhl have' bee'ii highly useful and ace-e'ptable to us, 
stieingly intirks his unfVie'iielly disjieisitiein, though it 
ni:iv ne)t iin|K':ie-h his fidelity —an e-xtraeirelininy 
re'intirk. but h'ss I'xt i-ao>‘elinary than that with which 
the governeii'-ge'iu'i-iil close's flu; siibje'e't. “ I am eif 
eipiniem tluit neifhe'r the' vizie'r’s nor the Comiiany’s 
inte're'sts woulel be' pi'omoti'el by eh'jiriving k'yzeieila 
Khan eif his inele‘pi'nele'ne-y, anel I have, therefore. 
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reserved tlic exeeiitioii of the ngretTneiit to an iinle- chap. xii. 
finite term, and onr o'overnnn'nt may always intei'- 
ferc to ])revent any ill elli-et from it !” It is tlms 
atti'sted hy Hastings himself, tliaj lu' not only 
l)ledg(Ml tlio Britisli goJernmeiit to tin' n'cognition 
of an alleged faet—tl«it Fyzoola Khan h:id hrokem 
th(' tn'aty with the vizier; while ht- privately avowed 
his eonvietion that the alk'gation was fals(', hut that 
lic' soleimdy engagc'd, on^fhe ]ia]'t of that govei’n- 
ment, tlnit one of its allies shoidd he permitted t(» 
do that which Hastings did not think ought to he 
done, and which, in tin* very act of conceding, he 
had taken pn'cantions to prevent-! \h)lnmes of ela- 
horate di.s(pnsition cpwhrnot reveal tlu^ characUn- of 
Hastings so completely as the few seihimces of com¬ 
ment on the third artiide of tin' treaty <d' ('hnnai- 
ghnr, which he has left for tin' information of pos¬ 
terity. It is for this reason that the transactions 
in which Fyzoola Khan was concerned havi' been 
dwelt upon at some haigth. Neither in tliemselves, 
nor in their residts, are thi'y of any iinjiortance ; hnt. 
as illustrating the cliai'acter and th.e policy of one 
who acted so cons])icuons a jairt on the stage of In¬ 
dian ])o]itics as did Hastings, they ac(ptire an inci- 
(h'lital value which gives them a title to he i-escned 
from ohlivion. Hastings, always vehement in ii])- 
holding th(' wisdom and virtin? of his own acts, 
conld not r<»nse the zeal of self-laudation to the 
pitch of defending his c(mdnct with regard to lyy- 
zoola Khan. He attrihnted it to the Iniri-y and 
.•tgitation coiiseipumt on his situation at t’hunarghur. 
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CU'W. xii. ))iit it would be doing’injustice to Hastings’s cnlni in- 
trepiditv to accejit tlie (‘xcuse. Danger never de¬ 
prived Warren Hastings of sidf-cominand ; and, as 
at tlie very njoinent when he u’as ])retendiug to gra¬ 
tify tli(' vizic'r ])y surrendering to him the territoric's 
of h'yzoola Khan Ik' ]>rovidi>d for defeating tlie ob- 
j(‘ct, it is clear that neitlier his usual coohu'ss nor 
his usual craftiness had desiu’ted him. Hastings at 
Chunarghur was all that he had ever been idsi'when' 
—tlu^ cro(d<ed and rechless juditician, but the calm 
and dauntless man. In (putting this subject it is 
only lU'cessary to state', that Pyzoola Khan was not 
dis|iossessed of his dominions—that his military ser¬ 
vice was ultimately commuted .for a pecuniary jiay- 
ment, on which occasion Hastings gave a true ver¬ 
sion of the treaty betueen the vizier and his dc'jien- 
dant, and n'jiresented the great advantage's of thus 
getting rid of “an article of a treaty, which was 
of such a tt'uour and so loosely wordc'd, that the 
vizit'r coidd lU'ver have' derivt'd any ri'al advantage' 
from it.” 

The fourth article of the new tre'atv with the- 

i *' 

vizie-r redate'd to the' withdrawal of the Hritish re'si- 
(k'ut from Purnu'kabad, and re'epiire's no notice here. 
All tlu'se artiedes were' sugge'sted by the vizier, and 
conce'ded for his gratification. In return, the go- 
venmr-geiu'ral ele'manded neithing, but edfered tee 
the vizie'r abundance of good advice with re'sjec'C't to 
the reductieen of unnecessary exjic'nse', and the regu¬ 
lar and orelerly management of his finance's, to 
which the ])rince' engage'd to atte'ud. 
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The stT-oml urticle of tlu' treaty, that Avhieh re- chap. xii. 
lated to tlie geiu'ral resumption of jan’liires, was the 
most im])ortaiit in its conseciueiua's. Amoii;^’ tliosi" 
all'ected by it were two females of liigli rank—one 
the mother of the rei^niuR' ])rijK'i‘, th<‘ otlier his 

grandmother. These ladies Avc're endowed with 

# 

jaghires for tluar maintcuiance, whicdi W(‘re now 
doomed to eoniiscation ; thus leavini*’ tlimn depen¬ 
dant for their future su])|)<»rt on the unod pleasure of 
the vizier, or on the ])ower and imdination of tlu' 

British <i'overnment to coniiK'l him to perform his 
enj^agements. Tlu' ))egums knew tlu^ characder <d’ 
their miserable ndative too wxdl to place any confi¬ 
dence in him, and th/; rt'cent conduct of the gover¬ 
nor-general was not s’ucli as could lead them to (Ui- 
tertain nnudi rc'spect for Bnglisli faith. 

In addition to the jaghiios with which they w(‘re 
endowed, the begums ])ossesseil consideralih- titai- 
sure. The vizir-r hud long c()vete<l the ]iossession (d' 
this; and ’Hastings, feeling that iiothing cordd be 
more convenient to the linances of the British go¬ 
vernment than a transfer, to the vizier, of wealth 
which would immediately undergo a second transfer 
to the treasury of Bengal in liquidation of his debt, 
strenuously recommended the e.x('cution of the vi¬ 
zier’s long-clu-rished Avish. Jj; is tnu.- that to tlu^ 
younger begum the good faith of tlu' British go¬ 
vernment had Ix'cn [tledgi'd for the ju’otection f»f her 
pro])ertv. In consideration of sums amounting to 
more than six hundre<l thousand pound.s, advanced 
bv her to meet the e.xigencies (d' her son, the Com- 
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CHAi’. XU. I'iiiiy liiol solemnly "iiarantecd to lior the full ainl 
('iitiro onjoyinoiit of lior ostatos, elloets, and jap^- 
liiros. Sii))S('(ju('iitly to this apToomoiit, both ladies 
had occasion to sock the protection of the lln'tish 
povernnK'nt ap-ainst thi-ir rehi,tion,and its interfeix'nce 
was alhtnled in a niaiiiK'r whkdi evinced a just ap- 
piH'ciation of the resjK-ctive positions of all tlu* par¬ 
ties coiiceriK'd. lii hivotir of tla^ ehh'r heiruin, vvlio 
had no claim (d' ripht tipuii the Company’s p^ovca'ii- 
UKail., the resident at Oude was directed simjily to 
I't inonstrate. VVdth regard to tlu' younp('r bepinn, 
whose projierty that pdvernnu'nt had bound itself t() 
delV'iid, a hipher tone was assumed, d'hi' rt'sideiit 
was direcl('d to afford her f^upixirt in ail the riphts 
she possessc'd in virtiu' of the treaty concluded be¬ 
tween lu'r and her son, under the pnarantee of the 
Company. iS'otwithstandinp this treaty—notwith- 
standinp tln^ snbsecjuent formal recognition of its 
l>inding- Ibrce, Hastings had, by an erptally solemn 
instnmuMit, consented to tin* deprivation of the be¬ 
gum of h<‘r jaghin', and to the contiscation of her 
moveable pro]H'rty. It was necessaiy to find reasons 
for the s|)(diation. The two following are those 
assigned by Hastings and his frimids:—bhrst, that 
th(‘ wealth <d‘ the younger begum belonged of right 
to th(‘ reigning jirinc.g; that it had (-ither been im¬ 
properly alienated from him by his father and jtrede- 
(•(‘ssor, or fraiidnlently a]>propriated by his mother, 
and that her retention of it was at variance with th(‘ 
MahoiiK'lan law. Secondly, that both the' begums 
were actuated b\ hidings of hostilitv to the Hritish 
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p^overnnifiit; tliat tlu'V had ('iiconraj^ial the n'lndlion chap. xil. 
of Clii'jt Siiigli, and lia<l oxidtcal diisturl>anc(‘s in 
other ]daoos. Tlie first of tliesi' reasons is not very 
fonnidahle. If the l)e<,nim had really no rip,lit to the 
wealth which she ])ossi',ss('d, how eanu' (he Ihitish 
^'overnnu'nt to reeostnizc' the' existinua'of her ripld, 
and formally »'np;’a,!>e to dc'feiid it ? The ohji'ction, 

if valid, came too late. The ”-overnor-”eneral and 

* 

council were jireelnded yy their own acts from 
takiniT advantage of it. 

The se<am<l lu-ad of justification—the' charge of 
hostility to tlie Ihu^lish—ri'sts on a vast mass oi' do¬ 
cumentary testimony, the analysis of which wonid 
fatimie without enliahtciiimt the re'ader. It must 
sullice to observe', t*lrat it e'onsists of lu'arsay e vi- 
eh'iK'e eif the loose.'st anel most unsatisfae'tory e-ha- 
rae'ter, se-arce'ly me'ritiiiit any sort of notie'c', and e'e'i- 
tainly far from suflicie'iit to jnstily sue-h a me'asure' as 
the' jdnneh'r eif twee women e>f hi<;h rank eef all that 
the')' posse'Sse'd. An extraeirdinary e'ifort was made' 
te> f>ive impeirtauce tei this e'vide'iie'e liy the moeh' in 
which it was taken. It cemsiste'el ed' a vast numhe'r 
of allidavits, which were^ sweirn Ife'fore' the' e-hie-f jus¬ 
tice,' eif the Supreme' Cemrt e>f Calcutta and flu' 
jud^m of the Sadder Dewanny Adaw hit. It will be; 
re'cedh'ctr'el that the'twee title's dei imt de'si^nate' 1 wi) 
jiersons: Sir Mlijah Imjie'y, e-har^te'd with the'aelmi- 
nistration of justice in twei ceeurts subsisting uneler 
two difll're'nt antlmritie's, foninl time', notwithstand- 
inei’, to I'xe'i'cise' ma;tisti'rial fuin-tions whie-h do not 
appear to have' elevedveel upon him in virtue e»f 
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CHAP. XII. his connection with eitluT. His stonny contests 
witli the «'ovcrnor-(jener:ii lulled into the most 
soothinf;: calm, he was now ready to lacquey the 
heels ol‘ tlu' same o()V('rnov-"eneral, for no higher 
|uir]»os(( than that of heari^ff aflidavits sworn at a 
placid where this leviathan of judicial dignity could 
not, eith('r as a Kin^-’s or Comjiany’s judgi', ])n‘- 
tend to any jurisdiction. Tlie plan originated witli 
tlie child’justice himseIC.y. Hastings was preparing a 
narrativ(' to vindicate' liis own comhict in relatioii to 
Benares and Oude. 'reuderness for the reputation 
of th(^ governor-geiK'ral inihiced the learned judge 
to suggest, with more zeal than [)oliteness, that the 
people of Mnglaml would-md hidieve Hastings on 
his own word, and that it would he advisable to 
support his statement by aflidavits. The governor- 
general thereupon imiuin'd whether Sir Elijah Im- 
pey would receive the necessary aflidavits, and the 
ev('r-ready judge* jiromptly com|)lied. 'Phe reesident 
and his assistant appear generally to have procured 
the dej)ositions, the chief justice swore the jiarty 
ofl’ering them, and thus Mas this remarkabh! body of 
evidenice cedlected.^ 

'The execution <»f the design Mhich Hastings had 
thus ])re])ared to justify was, however, more* tardy 
than he had either M;ished or e\[)ected. From timi¬ 
dity, or some other cause, the vizier Mas slow in car¬ 
rying out tlu' vicMS M’hich he a])pearod to entertain 
in common with the governoi-general. On the part 
of the begums there Mas neither timidity nor vacil- 
Minutes of Evidence on the Trial of Hastings, vol. i. 
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alienation of their jiroperty. Tliey jirepared to fol¬ 
low nj) renionstranoi' hv resistani'e, and so fonni- 
dahh' did their ])re|>arations a])])ear to the British 
ri'sidc'iit, that he re(inested a la-irinient of sepoys to 
sn])]n)rt tln^ vizier’s oHieers. It is hei'C' iK'eessary to 
observe, that Mr. Bristow, who had hc'en reluctantly 
re-a]i|»oint('d to tlie otlic(‘ of resident at (hide, in 
eons!'(|nenee of the eoinpajt with I’raneis, laid been 
ayain reniovi'd, and Ids pliwe siipjdied hy llastinijs’s 
attached follower, iM r. Middh'ton. 'Phis was in o|ien 
disre!j;’ard of the orders of tlu‘ Court of I tiri'ctors ; 
hut such aids on the part of tin* •'•overuor-ReiKM’al 
had heeouK' so freipuait,' that they scarcely call for 
notice, I'xcept where’it is neci'ssary to eiiahh'the 
reader propi'rly to iinih'rstaud th(‘ events presenteil 
to him. 

'I’he ,i>()veruor-^'eneral, resolved that the desii^ns of 
the vizier should not niiscarry for vvant of a sufficient 
force, projiosed to answer the call of Mr. Middhdon 
with an I'xtraoialinary deiirec^ of liberality. Instiaid 
of one regiment, he directed the inarch of four, 
with a tii'ld train ; but the resident was apprehen¬ 
sive that the apjiroach of so nuinerons a force would 
lie disa.i^reeable to the vizier, and on his sii^i-j^estion 
its march wa.s countermanded., Tn the mean time' 

Mr. Middleton applied himself to qiiichen the flick- 
erinu'enerj^y of the \izi('r, and at len«-th obtained his 
anthoritv to seize the kidlah at Fyzabad, in which the 
vouiyoer benfum ri'sided. 'I’liis was effected ivithoiit 
bloodshed l>y a regiment of British siqioys, sni»]>orted 
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CHAP. xn. by .t portion of tlio vizier’s troojis; tlie force wbicli 
bad Ik'OU collect<“d for tli(^ defenco of the dwelling 
ndiriii"', and dravinf^ ii]) in front of anotber bonse 
beloii<,dng to tbe eld(‘r begum, to wliicli tbe younger 
la<1y bad prevjonsly \vit]idr;|.n n. 'J'lie vizier tln'ro- 
n])on issued an order, recjniriiig all armed men, ex- 
(H'pt bis own troops,*’to depart beyond tbe jtrecincts 
of tbe town, under ]>ain of being attacked. Some 
(bday to(dv places in yieli^ing obedience to tbe order; 
bnt tbe two ])rinci))al enbncbs attacbed to tbe (^sta- 
blisbment of tbe younger begum surrendering tbem- 
selves, tbe town was soon evacnatis] by tbeir armed 
followei’s. A fter an intei’val of a tew days, an arrange¬ 
ment Avas made, tbe begnm undertaking to snrren- 
derail tbe treasure Avbicdi bad belongc'd to tbe for¬ 
mer vizier. 

Tbe proci'ss of surrender commenced, bnt pro¬ 
ceeded Avitb a tardiness proportiomnl to tbe repug¬ 
nance' with wbicli it was undertaken. To (jiiicken 
its ])rogress, tbe tAvo contidential adA'isi'rs of tbo 
begnm Averi* ])nt in irons and n-strained from food. 
To relicA'e tbemseh'es, tbese ]K'rsons entered into an 
engagi'ment for tbe payment of a large sum ; bnt, in 
fnltilliiig its terms, tbe nsnal pro[»ortion of oriental 
delay and eA-asion aahs not Avanting. After various 
attemjits to extort ])ayment by ajijieals to tbe fears 
of tbe jirisoners, they Avere removed to Lucknow. 

* Tlic English troops were of course excepted from the opera¬ 
tion of this order ; but this is not stated in the authority on whicti 
this part of the narrative rests ; a letter of Mr. Middleton, 1:1th 
.lanuary, 17S2, reporting the events to the governor-general. 
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Tlie following Ic'ttcr aa:is luldressed to tlio officer of CHAP. Xll. 
tliep^uard tlu're ])y Mr. Jolinsoii, the acting’ resident. 

“ Till- Nabob baving deteniiiiK'd tt) iullict corporal 
]iTiiiisbii]ent upon tlie prisoiu-rs under your guard, 
tliis is to desire that bjs otbcers, when tliey shall 

come, may have free access to the ])risoners, and be 

# 

l>ernntted to do with tliein as tliey sliall see proper; 
only taking care that they b-avi' them always nndi'r 
yonr charge.” It is not clear whether tlu' inlliction 
of direct torture were actually intended, or wlietlu'r 
this letter was only a new’ expedhuit to work upon 
the lear id’the miserable [irisouers, in the expecta¬ 
tion of di’awins’ forth a little more moiu'V. Then' 
is no ju’ool'that tin* ord('r*was ever acted upon, and 
as the ]n’isoners do not ajijiear to have complained 
of any severities exceeding those that they had jire- 
viously snlfered, the presumjition is, that imprison¬ 
ment, fetters, and dejirivation (d' food, constituted 
the sum of their sulferings. Still it is lameutahle 
to find the ilame of a servant of the Hritish govern¬ 
ment attached to a letter, avowedly sanctioning the 
use of torture, as the means of extorting money. 

Nor can it even he denied that, t*o a certain extent, 
the practice had been jireviously employed, aird 
without resorting to the vizier’s authority as a screen. 

The irons fixed on the limbs of the prisoners were 
not imposed for the jmrpose of security, hut because 
it was judged that the pain and inconvenienci' pro¬ 
duced by them w’ouhl render the wt'arers anxious to 
purchase ease by the surrender of treasure, and it 
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oiiAF. XU. cannot l)c oven pretended tliat the witldiolding oi" 
food coidd liavo any otlier object. 

Wliilc tlu^ liegnnis’ servants were trembling in 
cajitivity at Lucknow, the ])alacc of the begums at 
I'Vzabad was blockadcal. , lbit these violent mea¬ 
sures In'ing found at last to iail of ])roducing any 
ad('<juate eifect, tlii' begums were ndieved from the 
presence; of their besit-gers, and their long suHeriiig 
servants s(‘t at liberty'. , 

The joy (d’tlu; latter aT their deliverance is rejire- 
smited as bt'ing dee]»ly ailecting: Aveak, timid, and 
cousid(M':d)]y advanced in years, these persons were 
little calculated to meet the trials to which they 
were; exjxised. It seenis inipeessible to ('xeni))t 
those; to AAheem thew oAve their suHe'rings freem the 
ediarge eef cruedt}', eir to deny that the> se-rit's of trans- 
ae-tieens, e>f Avliiedi tlieese suilerings tbrm ]>art, juvsemt 
a very eliscrediUible; jiassage* in the* histeuy eef the 
e-e>nneetion eef Englaml and Inelia. The [eiTcise share 
eefthe; elise-redit A\hich is due'to the governeu-gene'ral 
has bee-n e|ue'stie)ne’d ; but it Avoulel be eliflicult to 
c'xeuierate him freun any juntiem eef it. Tee the se'iznre 
e)f the> jaghire; Avliich had be'en guaranteed te) the 
yOunge'r begum by the British geevernment ho gaA'e 
his eleliberate assent. The' se-izure of the treasures 
se'e'ins tee have be'en an after-thought, anel it Avas 
suggested by the vizier tluitit shenild bo re'gareleel as 
a sidistitute for the- inteiieled e'emfiscatieni of the 
jaghire's. Hastings entire'ly ajiproveel of the* elesign 
of appret])riating the heairdeel Ave'alth ed' the begums. 
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l)nt not iis a ransom for tlieir lands, lie insisted chap. xii. 
that both should he taken, and, Avith some reliie- 
tanee, tlie vizier yielch'd. llastino’s, it must he 
added, expressed gn-at disapprobation of the eondnet 
of the residmit, JVIr. Miijdleton; hut it Avas not. on 
aeeonnt of Ins rigour, hut of Ids modc'ration. Ih' 

Avas too sloAA’ in fnllilling tlie orders of the governor- 
general to ])laei' tlu' begums entjrelv at the UK'icy 
of th(' vizier. Sneh aaus tli^ language of Hastings; 
sneh Avere his vit'Avs Avith ri'gard to tlie jiarties against 
Avhom the ])roeeedings Avere mainly directed. 'Plie 
erneltii's infiieted upon tlie nnliajijiy servants of the 
liegums are not attrilnitable to any positive* oi'ders 
of Hastings, hut In* aa’:,is tipjirized of them sliortiv 
aft('r tlu'y comnuaiced, and it does not ajijaair that 
lie OAvn expre.ssed any disa]>]irobation of them. Hi* 

Avas resolved tliat money should he olitaiiu'd, and he 
Avas nc'ver sei’iijiulous as to tlie nu'aus by Avliich an 
olijeet njion Avhieh Ids mind Avas tixed Avas to lx* 
acldeA’cd. 

His situation lias been urged in his defence, and 
his situation Avas undoubtedly ditlicult and perilous. 

VVitli an exhausted tri'asury, he had to find tin* 
means of carrying on exjiensive Avars. Hut if Hait- 
tings miglit disiiossess tin* liegnms of their ])ropertv 
meridy because he Avanted it, he might liave taki'ii 
the same course Avith regard to anv otlier jiarties. 
and those ladies Averi* unfortunate in being the most 
conA^enient objects ofjilunder. 1 Tastings, hoAvever, 
contended that the ]ienalties inflicti'd ujion the 
begums AA'i're just, and if so, he rixpdres not the jilea 
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CHAP. xn. of nccossity. If, on tlic other liand, the hogums 
were treated witli injustiee, the necessities of the 
froveriior-fifC'nerii] cannot alter the character of the 
acts Avhicli lie sanctiom'd and enforct'd. A state, 
like an individual, must -iuitply its necessities by 
honest means. 

With states, indetsl, as well as with individuals, 
want is often tin,'- incentive to crime. Various in¬ 
stances of this are to b" found in the early history 
of Ilritish dominion in Iiidia. daliier Ali Khan was 
dethroned, and Mecu- Cossim elevated to his ]dace, 
because the 1 hitish treasury was cmjity. llastinj^-s 
engajt'ed in the Kohilla war from a similar motive, 
and the spoliation of the bi‘<ninis can claim no more 
resj)r'ctable origin. Such acts are inca])able of solid 
defence, and their moral deformity is so striking as 
scarcely to need ex]»osnrc. Tlu' ])lea of necc'ssity 
is that of the sturdy mendicant or the vagrant 
iVei'booter, and it is disgracefid to nders, professing 
to govern in the spirit of justice' and civilization, to 
have' ree'eeiirse' te) it. Thee steery eef the erreers ami 
cunning eef theese who have thus sacritie'eel right to 
apjiarent exjK'elieiicy is not witheeut value', as a warn¬ 
ing te> theese whe) eee'cnpy similar high statieens and 
are' subje'ct tee the like ivsjeeensibilities. It sugge'sts 
the imjiortance of a care'ful impi-eeve'UU'nt of the 
re'soure'cs eef the ceuintries M'hich they geivern, and a 
e'are'ful aelministi'atieen eif their finances, in order te) 
avert that juvssure e)f necessity uneh'r whie-h the 
he)ue)ur e)f jeublic men has see eeften be'en best, a.nel 
that e)f their cemntry iinpaireel. Ne)r is this theenily 
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lesson afforded : tlu‘ unaniinons jndi^ment of honest CIIAB. Xll. 
and ini])artial men lias stamjied Avifli reprohation the 
more than eqni\oeal acts by which Hastings and 
others have, at various times, son^'ht to relieve the 
distresses of the state \\1iich they ^ovc'rned. Such 
will be the lot of those, if any shonld nnhajijiily be 
found, wlio sliall follow their exanqile. Thi'y will 
]nirchase jiresent ease at the ]wic(‘ of pm-manent 
disjj'racc'. This is to be ren^mbei-ed, wlu'ii necessity 
calls for extr,aordinary measures to meet it. No 
management can command unvarying tinancial jn-os- 
pc'rity; no wisdom of administration can ensure 
t‘xem])tion from reverses. Misfortiini' may overtake 
till' most prndent raiders and frustrate the most 
judicious ])lans. At such moments, when the ipies- 
tion arises, what is to lie done to relieve tlu* jtri'sence 
of distress? self-rc'sjiect, if all other motivi's b(‘ 
wanting, should suggest the answer—any thing 
within the limits of justice and honour—nothing 
beyond tlumi. 

The meeting of Hastings and the vizier at Chn- 
narghur took ]daee in Sejitember, 17^1. The rest 
of the year was consumed in endeavonring to force' 
the courage of the vizier to the jioint nece'ssary for 
executing the views of thu governor-gt'iK'ral. 'I'he 
tlrst |iart of tlu' year 17^2 was^occujiied in the vio- a. n. 17 H 2 . 
lent jiroc('('dings forolitaining jiossession of tlu- wiailth 
of the liegums, which have Iteen ridated. \'ioh>nt 
as they were, they ajipeared to the governor-general 
too tame; and his displeasure on this occasion, as 
has already been noticed, was intimated in no eijui- 
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CUM’. XTi. vocal terms to the resident, Mr. Middleton. At last. 

this lon"-])atronized fovonrite of ITastings relin- 
C|nislKMl tlu^ offic(5 in vhich ITastings had ])ertina- 
cionsly maintained him, and his place was sn])plied 
by Mr. Bi’istow, a man towards whom the governor- 
general had always manifested the most bitter hosti¬ 
lity, and in whom he had re])eatedly declared he 
conld place no coididence. Two years before this 
extraordinary a])])ointmwnt took ]dace, Hastings had 
thus ex])ressed himself in a ])rivate letter :—“ The 
wretch, Jb'istow, is gone to Lucknow. If ho at- 
teni])ts to ilo mischief thei’o, I will recal him. For 
(iod’s sake, helj) to rid me of so unworthy an anta¬ 
gonist, and to gain me the privilege of (‘m])]oying 
my own instruments, if tin' future salvation of the 
Com])any is to be left to my care. I will not em¬ 
ploy Bristow, though my life should be the forfeit of 
my refusal.”* Ib' did, howevcT, at no great dis¬ 
tance of tinu’, c'mi)loy the man Avhom he had stigma- 
tizc'd as “a wndch,” and at the very ])lace where he 
had (>X])ressed an ap])reheusion that hc! might do 
mischief; this too, although there Avas .apj)ar(‘ntly no 
])rospect of his life* being endangerc'd by refusal. To 
unravel the mystery which hangs over this apjioint- 
ment would be difficult, if not im])ossible, and the 
sul)j(‘ct is of so littlujuiblic interest, that the result, 
if attainable, would not re])ay the necessary labour. 

I lastings a]>])ears to have ascribed the a]i])ointment to 

* Sec Glcigs Memoir.*^ of Hajitings, vol. ii. page -‘J-'iC. It is 
not stated to wlioiii tliis letter was addressed, but it may be pre¬ 
sumed that it was to Mr. Sidivau. 
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a desire to gratify one of his colleagues in council,* 
but his habitual dissimulation renders this doubtful. 
One point, at least, is clear; it would argue little ac¬ 
quaintance with the character of Hastings to suppose 
that ho was influenced by the opinion of the Court 
of Directors in hxvour of Mr. Bristow. To whatever 
his conduct might he owing, it was certainly not to 
this. 

As might bo expected^ Mr. Bristow gave no 
greater satisfaction than his jiredecessor, and a few 
months after his a])pointment the governor-general 
j)roi>osed liis recal. The ]>roposal was rejected by 
his colleagues, and Mr. Bristow was permitted to 
retain his office a littlii lohger.f Hastings, however, 

* See Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. i)agc 13.3. 

t 'Ilie council at tins time consisted of the governor-general, Mr. 
Wheler, Mr. Maepherson, formerly agent to the Nabob of Arcot 
(whose rise to high station in the Company’s service will hereafter 
be adverted to), and Mr. Stables, previously, like Mr. Wheler, a 
director. Hastings wa.s much annoyed by their opposition, and 
had they possessed the energy of Clavering, Monson, and Francis, 
a repetition of the stormy scenes of former days might liave taken 
place. Hastings, in one of his letters to Ins agent in England, 
Major Scott, draws the characters of his «ollcagnes in a manner 
which, if not implicitly to be trusted, nevertheless de.scrve.s to he 
quoted as pourtraying his own feelings towards them. Hastings 
says, “ You will wonder that all my council should oppose me ; 
so do I. But the fact is this ; Mac])herson and Stablc.s have 
intimidated Wheler, whom they hate, and he them, most cordially. 
Maepherson, who is himself all sweetness, attaches himself ever¬ 
lastingly to Stables, blows him up into a continual tumour, which 
he takes care to prevent from subsiding: and Stables, from no 
other cause that I know, opposes me with a rancour so uncom¬ 
mon, that it extends even to his ow’n friends, if my wishes chance 
to jwecede his own in any proposal to serve them. In council he 
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CHAP. XII. never yielded a ])ur]iose, if it were possible to carry 
it; if foiled in one attempt, he had recourse to ano¬ 
ther, differing somewhat in character or in the means 
of making it. lie now pro]»osod the abolition of the 
British residem^y at<)nde,an»I the restoration of power 
to the native authorities. This ])roposal was discussed 

i^its sulky and silent, waiting to declare his opinion when mine is 
recorded; or if he speaks, it is to ask questions of cavil, or to con¬ 
tradict, in language not very guarded, and with a tone of insolence, 
which I should ill hear from an upial, and which often throws me 
off the guard of my prudence : for, my dear Scott, I have not that 
collected firmness of mind which I once possessed, and which gave 
me such a .‘-uperiority in my contests with Clavering and his 
associates.”.—(ileig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol.iii. pagc.s 121, li22. 
In another j)art of tiie same letter Hastings writes; “I stay most 
rc‘lu(;tautly on ev(,'ry account, for Miy hands are as effectually 
bound as they were in the year 177.'), but with this difference, that 
there is no lead substituted to mine.”—Ibid, page 12,0. In 
another hotter to Major Scott, Hastings again gives flow to his 
sentiments of his colleagues. After assigning fear of the inquiries 
and jji'oceedings then in progress at home as one of the motives 
of their conduct, and stating that Mr. Wheler had confes.sed it, 
he says, “ As to the other two, they received an .early hint from 
their friends not to attach tlu'mselves to a, fallen int(!rest, and 
they took the first occasion to prove that, if 1 was to be removed, 
their removal was not to follow as a necessary consequence of 
their connection with luc, by opposing me on every occasion, on 
the most pojudar grounds, on the i)lea of economy and obedience of 
orders, which they apply indiscriminately to every measure which 
I recommend, and Mr. Stables with a spirit of rancour which 
nothing can equal but his ignorance. His friend, with the 
most imposing talents and an elegant and unceasing flow of 
words, knows as little of business as he docs, and Mr. Wheler is 
really a man of business ; yet I cannot convince him of it, nor 
persuade him to trust to his own superiority. He hates them, 
and is implicitly guided hy them, and so he always will be by 
those who command him, and possess at the same time a majority 
of voices.”—Ibid, pages 145, 14(!. 
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by tlie members of council tbrougli several days, 
towards the close of the yeai- 1 783, and Hastings 
triiimjdied. lie subscHjuently tendered his own 
services to ju'Oceed to Lucknow, and, though o]i- 
])osed in council, he ♦succeeded in (rarrying this 
point also. On tlu' IJth February, he d('])arted on 
his journey, and, ])assing through Ihaiares, had an 
opportunity of witnessing the M;i'etch('<l state of the 
districts formerly a(Iminy.t('red by Clawt Singh. 
The manager first a])]>ointed to act for tlie rajah had 
been dismissed, bcicause he did not make his pay- 
nn.'uts with ])unctuality. His successor, acting u]>on 
the ])rinci])le that the sum fixcsl for tin- revenue 
must bi' collected, hud s'iibj'c'cted ilie inhabitants to 
terrible exactions, Avhich, together with a long con¬ 
tinued drought, had n'duced th<' country to <le\asta- 
tion. At Lucknow, where he arrived on the 27th 
March, tlie ])rincipal business of Hastings was to 
make arrangements for tbe payment of the vizier’s 
debt to the Coni|)any, but lu‘ also took the o])|)ortu- 
nity of restoring to the b(‘gums a ])ortion of the 
jaghires of which they had )-ecently been violently 
deprived. This act is more' ditlicult t(* Ix^ accounted 
for than that by which the ladies were despoiled. 
It is true that the treatment of tlu' biigums had bemi 
sevc'rely animadverted upon at, home, but Hastings 
was not in the habit of ])aying much attention to 
such circumstances ; and it is somewhat remarkabh; 
that, after denouncing the])rincesses as the inveterate 
enemies of the British government, watching for 
oi)portunities of undermining it and anxiously de- 
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CHAP. XII. siring its destruction, lie now spoke of both ladies as 
being entirely in his interest, and expressed his 
belief that their influence with the vizier would be 
exercised beneficially for the country which he re¬ 
presented.* The reader who has followed the his¬ 
tory of Hastings to this period will, however, have 
become accustoineil to thc‘se sudden changes, and 
have ceased to feel any surjirise at them. On the 27th 
A D. 1781. of August Hastings cpiitted Lucknow, and on his 
way through Ih'iiares ('iideavonred to restore some 
degree of order, the country being almost witliout a 
government. He arrived in Calcutta early in No¬ 
vember, and in Feliruary following embarked for 
England. 

* Sec his letter to Mrs. Hastiiif^s (then in England) in vol. ii. 
of Gleig’s Memoirs. 
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CHAPTER Xlll. 

By iui act of parliamei/ passed in tlie year 1779, chap. xiii. 
the powers of the existin'^ Cfoverimient of Beiijral 
wore contimiod for one ^nxir :* l)y anotln'r act, ])assed 
in 1 780, they wore renewed for one year more. Tn 
1781. an act was ]),assed, I)y wliicli tlie ri^iit of 
the Compatiy to their exclnsive tratle, and to the 
territorial ])OSsessions of India, was confirmed to 
tluan until tlie ex])iration of thri'e years’ notice to he 
given by p,arliament after the 1st of March, 1791. 

In the same session an act was passed to remedy tin* 
abuses of Bie Snjireme Court.f This session also 
produced the apjiointment of a stdect and a secret 
committee of the House of Commons on Indian af¬ 
fairs, the one jiroposed by the opposition, the other 
by the minister. Each cfimmittee made numerous 
and voluminous rc'ports. 

India, indeed, continued to occnjiy, in an unusual a.d. i782. 
degree, the attention of parliament. In May, 1782, 
a resolution, condemnatory of tlu^ conduct of Hast¬ 
ings, was voted by the House of Commons, and the 
Court of Directors resolved to recal him. In the 


* As noticed at ])iige l‘2h. 


t See note on page 148, 
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CHAP. XIII. general court Hastings was more fortunate, a consi- 
dcrablc majority di^claring against Ids recal. 

Other resolutions subsequently ])assed the House 
of Commons, aifecting various j)ersons, and among 
them the King’s cliii'f justice, the Company’s chief 
judge of the Sudder Dewapny Adawlut, and the 
govenior-generars baker of afiidavits, Sir Elijah Im- 
pey. The House addressed the Crown, ])raying for 
his recal, and an order to^^hat eifect was transndtted. 
Impeachment was tbreatened. but not carried into 
ellect. 

A period was approaching wlien tlie I'xcitemont 
])reviously existing on Indian atfairs, great as it had 
b(;en, was to be iiicreas<‘d. 'Du' ministry of Lord 
North had falhai early in tlie year 1782. 'riio feeble 
and short-lived admiidstratious of the Marquis of 
liockingham and hhirl of Slielburne followi'd in sue- 
cession. Tin? latti'r was destroyed by the force of the 
united ])arties of Mr. I’ox and Lord North, wliose 
triumph iutroduco<l a cabinet famous in the history of 
Hritish party as tin' coalition ndnistry. The tAvo sec¬ 
tions of AA'hich this ministry Avas comjtosed had beim 
long engaged in detmnnined hostility to each otlier. 
Tlu^ habitual urbanity of Lord North had restrained 
him from indulging in the furious invective of his 
opponents, but the violence of their languagi! to¬ 
wards him had been unmeasured : yet they were 
noAv his allies—a common desire to storm the sc'at 
of ])OAA’er haA’ing brought together men Avhose dif¬ 
ferences a])]ieared irrecoucilabha They had suc¬ 
ceeded : the scads of office Avere theirs, but not tlie 
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confidence of tlie Crown, nor the good-will of the CHAP. xiii. 
peojde. tlie King tliey were luited. IVIr. Fox 
and liis ])arty he had long disliked, and his late fa¬ 
vourite, Lord North, by his union with that ])arty, 
had lost for ever the * confidence oV his Majesty, 
which he had before so largely enjoyed. With 
tlu^ ])eopl(.? the luwv nimistry was c-minently iinj»o)m- 
lar, the nioiistroiis sacrifice of^|)rinci|)le which had 
been made for its formation having disgusted hom'st 
and consistent men of all parties. Still the minis¬ 
try was strong; it had the sup))ort ol' a vnst. majo¬ 
rity of the great and jiowc-rful families of the coun¬ 
try, and on this ground it hoped to defy the united 
hostility (tf King and jH“«|)le. 

At this time every bian could declaim on the mis- 
goveiaiment of Imlia, ami every man was pre-pared 
with a I't'inedy; it would liavi; been strange, ihei'e- 
fore, if a ministry, so bold and, in their own bi'Mef, 
so strong, should have' shrunk iVoni the task ol' re- 
forming Ifidian all'airs. 'I'he coedition minisliy t'li- 
tered office inAjnil, 17Se. Cn the bstli oi' Novem- a.d. i/sa. 
her following, Mr. I'ox, one of the secretaries <»f 
state, moved for leave' to brinj;- in n bill “fertile 
better governmemt of our te'rriteirial jiosse'ssions rtnd 
de|>endencie‘s in India.” Having jirepare'd the; way, 
by attacking the J^ast-lndia Company and all per- 
sems connected wdth it, Mr. J''ox proceedeal to ex¬ 
pound the ])lan which himself and his colk'agues hael 
jtre'jiareel for its annihilation. All jiowi'r, comnier- 
e'ial as well as ])olitie*al, was to be taken fnnn the' 

Conn>any ami transferred to twet boards: one to 
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CHAP. xiii. consist of seven persons, to liold office for a term of 
years, under vrliose control the whole government 
of India was to be ])laced; the other to be com- 
])Osed of a larger number of persons to be called 
assistants, who were to manage the commercial 
business, but subject to the control of the chief 
board of sevcm. The members of these boards were 
to be aj)]iointed in the first instance by parliament 
—that is, they were to bo apj)ointed by the coalition 
ministry. Subsecpiently, vacancies in the supreme 
board were to be sujtplied by a])])ointment of 
the King; in tbe inferior, by election by the pro¬ 
prietors of East-lndia stock. These regulations 
ex[»osed the objects of the cont/ivers of the jilaii, and 
])rove<.I them to have been ])bwer and ])atronage. 
The nunnbers of the supreme board, it has been seen, 
Avere to be nominated by the minister, either in par¬ 
liament or in the closet. The members of the 
inferior board wore, after th(t first aj»]>ointments, to 
be elected by the pro])rietoi’s of East-lndia stock. 
Why were the first ajAl'ointments excepted ? There 
can be but one answer. Because the ministry 
wanted the ptiwer' of })roviding for some hungry 
dependents. The AA'hole patronage of India, too, was, 
directly or indirectly, transferred to the ministry. 
It was to be exercised by seven persons, nominated 
in the first instance by a })arlianient in Avhich the 
voice of the minister was ])redominant, and subse¬ 
quently by the minister for the time being, in the 
name of the King. It was to be transfeiTod from a 
quarter Avherc it could rarely, if ever, be used for po- 
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litical ])ur])oses, to hands by which it would never be 
employed for any other purpose. From one section 
of the cabinet, this perhaps might have been ex¬ 
pected. Lord North and his friends had been 
charged, wludber justly tir unjustly, by their former 
ojijionents and jiresent colleagues, with a disposition 
to favour arbitrary ])rinci])les; but how was the jilan 
to be reconciled to the doctrines,of the other section 
of till' administration—of tjic men Avho had always 
])rofessed to dread the extension of niinistm-ial in¬ 
fluence, and wdio avowed a belief “ that the jioAver of 
the CroAvn had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished?”—how could they su[»port a project 
for adding a vast mass ,of*the most desirable patro- 
nage to that alrc-ady possessed by the ministry, and 
thus iucreasiug an influence Avhich they rejiresented 
as threatening to overAvhelm the liberties of the 
country? The answer is, when they indulged in de¬ 
nouncing the growing influence of the Crown or the 
ministry, they were out of office, and with no imme¬ 
diate prospc'ct of dispensing that influence which they 
professed to abhor—they were now in office, and their 
new position was so agreeable, tha^ they •wire anxious 
to retain it as long as possible. Mr. I’ow ys, a counfy 
member wdio took a consjiicuous part in the debate, 
imagined the great leader of the pojiular section of 
the cabinet to exju-ess himself in this manner; “ I 
have now forced myself into a most exalted station ; 
the people, by whose means I reached it, begin, how’- 
ever, to think less of me than before. But still I 
have great influence in the country. I have formed 
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CHAP. xin. connections witli many of the first families in the 
kingdom—families of the highest rank and most 
distinguished charactc>r, who are all combined to 
support my administration. T have joined a party 
whicdi I had driATUi two yefirs ago from the helm of 
government, by my unremitted c^xertions for years 
together. But as my i) 0 ]iularity is on the wane. 
I will make good use of my time : the wdiole 
Indies shall, for this ^t-eason, conti-ibute to the 
sjtlendour and permanences of my pon-er. 1 will 
take; advantage of the zenith of my power to 
build me a geddeii fortress in the midst of the land 
of [»roiiiis('. d’iiat fortn'ss J will not only render 
impregnable', but garrisem'with a se-leot iiundieT eif 
pieekeel frie'iiels anel cliosem aelliej'e'uts, em whose' zc'al 
anel attae'hment 1 can safely rely—a fortress wliiedi 
nee e'eintingeuicy shall be eible to asseiil with succe'ss— 
wliie-h will neither yiehl to the call e>f the poeeide; 
neer the inclinatiem of the soverc'ian.”* 

* llansiirel’.s Parliamentary Historj', vol. xxiii. page 1310. 
Among the passeiges most clo.scrving notice in tlic debates arising 
on Fox’s East-India some observations of Mr. Jteanfoy may 
be referred to. 'He said, “ Examine the etfects whicli this system 
\\all have on the rights of the India Company—examine the ef¬ 
fects it will have on the British constitution—you will find it 
embarrassed w'ith diflieultics without cud—evils of uncommon 
magnitude rise upon the view. 'Phis hill avowedly abrogates the 
Company’s charter. Chiirters, Sir, arc not like other laws, repeal- 
able at the will of the legislature; they are comj)acts, and cannot 
be justly cancelled rvithout the consent of both the contracting 
parties. T'hat ])urliament has a right to interfere in prescribing 
the mode in which the Company’s territorial possessions shall be 
governed, no doubt can be entertained ; for such interference im- 
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The ministry, however, relying on their numerical chap. xiii. 
strength, felt that they could defy alike general rea¬ 
soning and j)ersonaI attack, for on every division they 
commanded a majority of about two to one ; and the 

plies no breach of the Company’s charter. But to subvert their 
constitution on the plea of a*i unproved and unreal necessity— 
unjjroved and unreal as applied to tliese objects—to violate 
solemn compacts—^to break througli engagements, for the ob¬ 
servance of which the faith and honour of the nation liave been 
j)ledgcd—the authority of parliaiifcnt itself does not c.vtend so 
far; for even the omnipotence of parliament is circumscribed by 
the, eternal laws of justice. Is there a man who ventures to deny 
this maxim } One such man it seems there is—‘ Away with 
tlicir chartered rights,’ said the right lionourablc gentleman (Mr. 

Burke); ‘ you are not bound to observe them ;’ the great charter 
gives you authority to violate* all other charters—the great 
charter gives you a right to do the extremity of wrong. Sucli 
is the sj)irit of this new system—such are tlie maxims by wbicdi 
its advocates recommend it to the house. But the sacred rights 
which charters give are not the only rights which this bill violates ; 
it lias a wider aim, for its jirineijile is levelled at all the rights of 
property. 'I’lie same jlower which appoints agents and stewards 
to the Company' against their will, and makes them indeiicndent 
of their control, may equally aj>i)oint an agent and steward to tlie 
estate of every gentleman wlio hears me—may e<|ually assign the 
management of his affairs, the. collection of his rent.s, and their 
di.sposal when collected, to a person in *\'hose appointment bis 
will had no share, and over whose actions he ha.s no control. 

But the jiower which dejirives him of the management and dis- 
jiosal of his jirojierty docs, in effect, deprive him of his jirojierty 
itself. 'I'liis ])rinciplc once estaldishcd, what security have the 
other public companies of the kingdom ? What security has the 
Bank of EnglandWhat security has the South Sea Cuuqiany ? 

What security have any of the public corporations ? W’hat secu¬ 
rity have the national creditors, or indeed any individual, cither 
for his public or his jirivatc rights ? It would be folly i)i the ex¬ 
treme to suj)pose that this isriiiciide, once admitted, will operate 
only on the affairs of the East-Indiii ('omj)any. Good prin- 
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CHAP. xiii. bill being passed through all its stages in the House 
of Commons, was finally transferred to the Lords. 

The East-India Company had petitioned the 
Commons against the hill, and been heard at its 
bar by counsel. The same’ course was taken in the 
upper house, though probably Avith lint slender 
A. D. 1783. expectations of success. On the loth December, 
Mr. Dallas, one of the Comjiany’s counsel, having 
called some Avitnesses to, ('stablish the case Avhich he 
Avas entrusted to su])]tort, ixapiested that the house 
wouhl indulge him l)y adjourning to the next day. 
This Avas ojiitosed—es])ecially by Earl FitzAvilliam, 
who Avas named in the bill as the first commissioner 
of the sujierior board. Tlie..Didve of Portland, the 
nominal head of the administration, folloAved, and 
adv(‘rted to an extraordinary rumour Avhich had 
been circulated pretty generally, in Avhich, he said, 
the name of the most sacred character in the king¬ 
dom had Ijeen aspersed, and the name of a noble 
lord, he lio])ed, abused. The Duke of Richmond 
spoke more distinctly, and read from a ministerial 
ncAA’spajier an article announcing the ])i-evalence of 

f 

a rejtort, thatdiis Majesty had AvithdraAvn his apjiro- 

ciplcs may sleep, but bad ones never will. It is the curse 
of society, that when a bad principle is once established, bad men 
will always be found to give it full effect." —Hansard, vol. xxiii. 
pages 13!)7, 1398. It is not uiiwortliy of remark, that these 
observations did not come from a member disposed to maintain 
existing things solely because they exist. Mr. Beaufoy’s opi¬ 
nions were what in those times were denominated extreme Whig, 
and which would now be called ultra liberal. He was for many 
years the leading representative in parliament of the interests of 
the Dissenters. 
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bation from the East-liulia Bill, and his confidence chap. xhi. 
from those by whom it was framed, in consequence 
of an interview with Earl Temj)le, but treating the 
rumour as a falirication. Earl Teinj)Io thereuj)on 
rose, and admitted that tdie King had lionoured him 
with a conference, in which he had given certain 
advice. What that advice was he would not state ; 
but he Avas ready, he said, to ^ell their lordshi])S 
what it was not—it was not^friendly to the ])rinciple 
and object of the India Bill. After some further 
discussion, a motion to ])ost])ono the further hearing 
of evidence till the following day was carried. On 
that day the business was resumed, and on the day 
after, the motion that y tht' bill bi* committed” was 
lost by a majority of mneteen. This was the result 
of the intei'vievv of Earl Tem])le with the King, and 
of tln^ ascertained fact that his Majc'Sty disapproved 
of the bill. Many peers who had entrusted theii- 
j)roxics to ministers withdrew them, and the Prince 
of Wales, who two days before had voted with minis¬ 
ters on the ([uestion of adjournment, on this occa¬ 
sion absented himself from the house. The fate of 
the ministry, as well as the fate fffthej)ill, was now 
sealed. They had still an overwhelming majority hi 
the House of Commons; but, ('ucouraged by the de¬ 
cision of the upper housi;, tlu* sovereign resolved to 
dismiss them. The mode in which this was effiicted 
was singularly ex]>ressiv<‘ of tin; royal disapproba¬ 
tion. x^t twelve o’clock on the night of the llth a. D. 1783. 
of December, a messenger delivered to the two 
secretaries of stat(‘ an order from the King, “ that 
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CHAP. XHi. they should deliver up the seals of their offices, and 
send them by the under secretaries, Mr. Fraser and 
Mr. Nepean, as a personal interview would be disa¬ 
greeable to him.” The seals, as soon as delivered, 
were given to I'iarl Tem])le; who by letter aimounced 
to tlu' remaining members of the cabinet their dis¬ 
mission from office. 

A new ministry was fctrtlivvith foriiK'd, of which 
Mr. William Pitt, tln'u^only twenty-three years of 
age, becanu' tlu' head ; but he found an intractable 
House of Commons, against whose opposition he for 
S('V('ral weidvS contended without effect. On the 
A. D. 1781. 14th of daimary. 1 7H4, lunnoved for halve to bring 
in a bill for the better gowrument and management 
of the alfairs of the East-lndia Comjiany. Its lead¬ 
ing provision was, “that a board should be instituted, 
to be appointed by his Majesty, consisting of one of 
the ])riucij)al secri'taries of state, the chancellor of 
the ('xcluapier for the time being, and a certain 
number of the privy councillors,” to which board 
the despatches of the Company were to bo sub- 
mitteil for a])])roval. The bill was brought in, 
passed through the earlier stages, and then, on a 
division, lost. Mr. Fox immediately moved for leave 
to bring in a bill on the same subject, but no ])rogress 
was made with it. The contest between the two 
parties found other matter of excitement, which 
kept the House of Commons in a perpetual heat till 
the 24tli of March, when parliament was dissolved. 

In the new parliament the balance of jiarties was 
revi'rsed, and the minister had a powerful majority. 
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On the 2)1(1 July lie introduced an India Bill, re- chap. xiii. 
sembling in its jnincipal provisions that which had a. d. i784. 
heoii lost in the preceding session. It was opposed 
vehemently by the coalition jiarty, but passed the 
House of Commons on «the 28tli Jufy. It passed 
the Lords with far greater ease, and ultimattdy be¬ 
came law. As this act was the foundation of the 
])rcsent systiTii of governing India, it may demand 
some degree of examinatioi^. 

By the ]dan establislied in 1784, tlu( ]iati‘onage 
of India, the immediate managxmient of its afliiirs, 
and the general right of originating all measures 
connected with them, remained with the Comjiany. 

But these functions weye'to be I'xercised under tlie 
observation of a boaVri. composed of ]>ersons nomi¬ 
nated by the Ci'own, who were cntithsl to be fully 
informed of all mattc'rs connected with the ])olitical, 
military, and revc-nue a-lliiirs of India, and whose' 
aj)])i'obation was necessary to giv(' effect to the mea- 
sui’es suggeked by the authority of tlu; Coinjiany. 

In (*asc of default by the Court of I)ii-ectors, the 
boai'd might originate desjiatches ; and to jn'ovide 
for circumstances wheiv secrecy fnight, be re<juired, 
the Court were to ajijtoint a secret committ(?e, 
through which the secret instructions of tlu; board, 
when such wort; necessary, might be forwarded to 
the governments of India. The power thus esta¬ 
blished was not altogether new. By the act of 
1781, the Court of Directors were bound to deliver 
to one of the Secretaries of State, cojiies of all pro¬ 
posed despatches on civil and military affairs, and to 
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CHAP. XIII. obey the instructions of the Crown in reference there¬ 
to : nor is it unreasonable that government should 
have the means of preventingjiolitical power exercised 
on behalf of the British Crown from being abused. 
It would perhaps be difficult to frame a plan for the 
government of distant possessions, which should 
possess greater advantages and fewer inconveniences 
than that under which the government of India has 
now for sixty years been conducted. If the East- 
India Company were to exercise the powers of go¬ 
vernment unch{!ckcd, abuses, similar to those whicli 
formerly called for the interference of parliament, 
might again arise. The interposition of the great 
body of proprietors, instead of being, as it now is, 
a salutary and useful expression of public ojiinion, 
might become, as of old, an instrument for effecting 
objects purely personal; and the Comi>any’s courts 
might again become the scone of furious contests, in 
which, though })ublic principle might be jiretended, 
none would be really involved, tin; matter in dispute 
being, in crtect, whether one individual or another, 
or one or another knot of individuals, should be 
enriched by ..the possession of lucrative office in 
India. That a great empire should flourish under 
such a system is manifestly impossible ; and while it 
affords matter of gratification that the popular part of 
the constitution of the East-India Company has been 
preserved, it is not less so that it has been rendered 
incapable of being used as an engine of mischief. 

The evils of the old system of government were 
attested by experience. Those which wouhl have 
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resulted from a change which should have annihi- chap. xiii. 

lated the powers of the Company, and transferred 

the entire administration of India to a government 

office, may readily be imagined. By dividing the 

power between the responsible adviser^ of the Crown 

and a body totally unconnected with political party, 

both classes of evils are to a great extent avoided. 

The patronage of India, which all constitutional 
authorities have thought i^ would be dangerous to 
place with the Crown, is deposited in the hands of 
a body over whom the Crown and its ministers can 
exercise scarcely any induence. With those who, 
thus free from political bias, administer this pa¬ 
tronage rests the power ako of communicating with 
the local governments,‘and of originating the orders 
and instructions transmitted for their guidance ^ but 
such orders requiring the approbation of a brandi * 

of the executive government of the Crown to give 
them effect, nothing at variance with the rights of 
the sovereig'n, with the general interests of the em¬ 
pire, or with the general policy of the ministry for 
the time being, can be carried into effect. Personal 
claims or complaints having to fass tlio ordeal of 
two inquiries, conducted nnder two different arid 
independent authorities, will be for more likely to 
be decided with justice than if they were subjected 
only to one. Ifhe discussion called forth by such a 
system is another advantage which would be lost 
under any other differing from it essentially. The- 
system might probably be improved in some mi- 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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CHAP. XIII. nuto points,* but the principle which is at its 
foundation is admirable. It has been alleged that 
it is cumbersome and anomalous. All systems 
of check are to a certain extent cumbersome, 
but wo submit to this inconvenience for the sake 
of security. The other objection scarcely deserves 
refutation. Government is a ]iractical matter, and, 
if its objects be attained, it is of little imjtortance 
whether or not the machinery be regular and sym¬ 
metrical. 

Jlesides establishing the Board of Control, the 
East-Iudia Act of Mr. Pitt sought to check corrup¬ 
tion in the servants of the East-India Comjiany, by 
subjecting them to inquiry as to their fortunes, .and 
by preparing for the trial of their oftenct's a new 
tribunal. These provisions, however well intendi-d, 
are not entitled to any portion of the jiraise which 
is due to the main object of the act. Servants of 
the Company, returning from India, were re(|uired 
to deliver inventories of their jiroperty, and this 
enactment was fortified by penalties of extreme 
severity. This part of the bill was repealed two years 
afterwards. ^ It ought never to have been passed: 
tlie inquisitorial proceedings which it sanctioned 
are utterly inconsistent with the habits of a free 

* As, for instance, in providing the means of formally and 
publicly recording the grounds of difference between the Board 
and the Court of Directors when irreconcilable. An objection, not 
altogether unimportant, has been taken to the constitution of the 
Home Government of India, as involving a divided responsibility, 
which objection would lose much of its force, if the Board of Com¬ 
missioners and the Court of Directors each acted under the convic¬ 
tion that their differences of opinion would come before the public. 
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country. Another unfortunate portion of the act chap. xm. 
was, the creation of a new tribunal for the trial 
of Indian delinquents, and the provision of new 
modes of procedure against such criminals. Three 
of the judges were to be members o*f this oxtraor- 
<linary tribunal; the rest, seven in number, were to 
be members of the two houses of parliament, chosen 
by their fellow-members. The piajority of the per¬ 
sons, therefore, to whom it, was proposed to commit 
the investigation and {)unishment of Indian crime 
would have been political partizans. Among the 
novelties introduced into the forms of proceeding, 
was the admission of evidence taken in India before 
a com]>etent tribunal^ the effect of which would 
have been to ])lace tfie liberty, property, and charac- 
t('r of accused persons at the mercy of witnesses, 
and those Indian witnesses, whom they would 
no o])]iortunity of subjecting to cross-examinalron. 

Burke, in s]>caking of this monstrous tribunal, might 
well exclaim, “ all that had yet been said of the judi¬ 
cature which was now established for the purpose of 
j>unishing the delinquencies committed in India fell 
short of its turpitude: it had no Authority, example, 
similitude, or precedent, in the history of this coifh- 
try, except, perhaps, the Star Chamber of detest¬ 
able memory. That institution, which had made 
the hearts of the whole nation to quake and trem¬ 
ble, was com})osed of peers, privy councillors, and 
judges.”* It is remarkable that this tribunal, which 
occupies nineteen sections of the act by which it was 
* Hansard’s Parliamentary History, vol. xxv. page 1279. 

•2 A 2 
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CHAP, xiii, established, and 'which two years afterwards was the 
subject of laborious modification by another act, the 
provisions of which are yet unrepealed, has never, in 
a single instance, been resorted to. A court was 
prepared, before which Indian delinquency was to 
tremble, but not a single criminal has ever been 
arraigned at its bar; and though the acts which pro¬ 
vide for its existence may long continue to slumber 
on the Statute Book, thqre is little probability that 
its terrors will ever be called forth. 

Pursuing the train of home affairs, we find the 
debts of the Nabob of Arcot occupying the atten¬ 
tion of the Court of Directors, the government 
Board of Commissioners, and the House of Com¬ 
mons. By the act of 1784,' an inquiry into this 
subject had been required. The Court of Directors 
preceded to carry into effect the intention of the 
act^nd framed a despatch, addressed to the gover¬ 
nor and council of Madras, requiring them to enter 
upon a full investigation. But the authority with 
which the court had to co-operate took a different 
view. The newly constituted Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, at the head of which was Mr. Dundas, 
declared that no such inquiry as that proposed by 
the Court of Directors was necessary, and, dividing 
the alleged debts into three classes, they resolved 
that the account of the whole should be made up 
with interest, and that a portion of the revenues of 
the Carnatic should be annually set apart for the 
liquidation. 

This was either a lamentable error of judgment 
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or a culpable breach of duty. The claims of the chap. xiii. 
alleged creditors of the Nabob of Arcot were sur¬ 
rounded by circumstances of the highest degree of 
sus})icion. If ever there were claims which called 
for minute and searchiftg intjuiry, such were these. 

The course taken by the ministry upon this question 
tended to cast great discredit ui)on them, and to 
afford to the opposition favourable ground of attack. 

On the 28th February, 1785, Mr. Fox called the a.d. i 785 . 
attention of the House of Commons to the subject, 
and moved for the papers connected with the inquiry. 

Tlu) motion was lost, as were two similar motions in 
the House of Lords ; but opportunity was taken to 
impugn the motives of tlie ministry, and to adduce 
])lausible reasons for Relieving that the decision was 
attributable to parliamentary influence. It will be 
recollected that a person named Paul Benfield was 
one of the chief creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, and 
that he represented several other creditors.* Much 
jugglery had been subsequently practised, and the 
name of Benfield had disappeared from the list of 
creditors, and been restored to it, as circumstances 
suited. At length, Benfield bad procured himself 
to be elected to parliament, togethw (according'to 
Burkef) with seven other persons, of like princi¬ 
ples and views with himself. He soon afterwards 
de]>arted for Madras, leaving as his representa¬ 
tive Mr. Richard Atkinson, a gentleman whom the 
ministry delighted to honour, on the ground, it was 
alleged and believed, of the pains which he had 

* See pages 200, 201. 

t Speech on Fox’s motion, 28th February, 1785. * 
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CHAP. XIII. taken to promote the return of members of parlia- 
ment favourable to their interests. The defence of 
ministers was weak, but their majority was large. 
The papers were refused, partly on the ground that 
the public interests might tsuffer from giving them 
publicity. It is not easy to suppose that ministers 
were influenced by this fear, for a bookseller had 
obtained a copy of the papers, and published them. 

In this instance it must bo admitted that the 
advantages of the revised system for administering 
the government of India were not fully realized, 
and that the power of the board of commissioners 
was used to jmrpetrate a foul job. Yet even here 
some advantage over the more simple system is aj)- 
parent. The Court of Directors had the power of 
remonstrating against what they considered an act 
of gross injustice and improvidence, and they did 
remonstrate. Their resistance attracted the attcui- 
tion of the party opposed to ministers in jiarliament, 
and though the evil was not redressed, it was 
exposed. 

The stage of Indian politics was now about to be 
occupied by^a drama of greater dignity, though, 
irdrhaps, of less importance. For several years, the 
administration of Hastings had been violently at¬ 
tacked in parliament, and nearly every party in the 
state had joined in condemning him. In a series of 
reports, of which Burke was the framer, his priiicipal 
acts had been assailed with great talent and great 
severity. Throats of further proceedings had been 
held out, and on the return of Hastings to England, 
Burke declared, that if the task were undertaken by 
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no one else, he should stand forth as tlie accuser of chap. xjii. 
the returned governor-general. There can be little 
doubt that he was well disposed to execute the 
ollice wdiich he thus undertook; but there is reason 
to believe that his own» ardour was 'not shared by 
some of his jiarliamentary friends, without whose 
assistance the attempt must fail. The ministry, 
though some of the members were the pledged ac¬ 
cusers of Hastings, were notoriously indisposed to 
pj'oceed against him ; and had Hastings been willing 
to acce])t the boon with which Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold and others were content—had he been satisfied 
with retirement and impunity, it is possible, as the 
pledges of statesmen, a«.; soon forgotten, that he 
might have been permitted to sink undisturbed into 
obscurity. Hut Hastings was ambitious. He had 
come back, not to throw himself upon the forbear¬ 
ance of his foes, but to challenge honours and 
rewards. He was aware that his enemies were nu¬ 
merous and, both from their abilities and political 
influence, powerful: but he knew also, that he 
was not without su])porters ; some acting from prin¬ 
ciple and feeling—some stimulafed by the liberality 
with which he distributed his funds. In additton 
to this source of encouragement, he felt strong in 
the consciousness that he deserved what he sought. 

Looking back to the many equivocal, and more than 
equivocal, acts of his administration, this may appear 
strange, hut it was undoubtedly the fact. Hastings’s 
extravagant self-esteem would not allow him to 
believe that he could do wrong, or at least that 
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CHAP. xiii. lie could err to any serious extent. The proudest 
pontiff' that ever boasted the power of the keys 
had scarcely a higher opinion of his own infallibility 
than had Hastings. He expressed astonishment 
that acts, which all mankind, condemned, should 
draw forth reprobation—and his astonishment was 

I 

not always afPected. In some cases, there is no 
doubt that he really felt it: the acts were his— 
therefore, they wore rigl^t. Under the influence of 
such feelings and hopes, Hastings was prepared to 
dare his opponents to the combat. It is not un¬ 
likely that in this course he was influenced by the 
conviction that they would not have the courage to 
jiroceed, and he could not-byt feel that, if they de¬ 
clined his challenge, they would leave him in posses¬ 
sion of the vantage-ground. 

Accordingly, at the commencement of the'ses- 
A.D. 1786, sion of 1786, Burke was reminded of his jiromise 
to proceed by Hastings’s agent. Major Scott—who, 
the better to carry on the business of his prin¬ 
cipal, had, in conformity with the precedent set by 
the Nabob of Arcot’s attornies, procured a seat in 
parliament. .Tf Bilrke and his friends were waver¬ 
ing, this determined their course, and on the 17th 
February the preliminary proceedings against Has¬ 
tings coftimenced, by a motion for papers relating 
to the presents and other monies privately received 
by the late governor-general. In the speech by 
which this matter was introduced, Burke announced 
his intention to proceed further; and after advert¬ 
ing to the various modes of eff'ecting his purpose, a 
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prosecution in the ordinary courts of law, a bill of chap. xiil. 
pains and penalties, and an impeachment before 
the House of Lords, declared his preference for the 
last. It will be unnecessary to pursue in detail 
the ste])s taken by Hastings’s accusers. They con¬ 
tinued to collect and Ijring forward various matters 
of charge till the 26th of April, when Major Scott a.d. 1786 . 
presented a petition from Hastings, praying to be 
heard in his defence. Leave was granted, and on the 
1st May the accused party appeared at the bar of 
the house, where he commenced reading a paper 
of great length, which he concluded on the follow¬ 
ing day. 

Up to this period, and for some weeks afterwards, 
the influence of the ministry had been given to Hast¬ 
ings. On the 2nd June the House of Commons 
negatived a motion made in committee by Burke, 
on the conduct of Hastings, in relation to the Ro- 
hilla war, and Mr. Dundas, who a few years before 
had moved and carried a resolution condemnatory of 
that conduct, now voted in the majority. On the 
13th of the same month Mr. Fox made a motion 
in committee, to the effect that there w&s ground for 
impeaching Hastings, in reference tij^^is treatment 
of Cheyt Singh. By this time a revolution had taken 
place in the sentiments of the ministry; and Mr. 

Pitt, after a' speech, in which he maintained that 
Cheyt Singh was a dependent of the British govern¬ 
ment, that he might reasonably be called upon for 
additional expenditure on extraordinary occasions, 
that the occasion on which Hastings desired assist- 
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CHAP. XIII. aiice was such as to justify the demand, and that the 
amount required was not excessive, declared lu's 
intention to vote with the accusers of the governor- 
general, on the ground that the fine which he levied 
w'as exorbitant. The friends of Hastings were asto¬ 
nished at this sudden change in the minister’s views, 
which has never yet been adequately accounted for. 
It was now evident that, with ministers and o]>])o- 
sition united against him, Hastings had nothing to 
hope from the House of Commons—that impeach¬ 
ment was inevitable, and that to the* House of Lords 
he must look for the sentence which should finally 
deliver or condemn him. 

A. D. 1787 . Of the session of 1787 the charges against Hast¬ 
ings constituted the main business. On the 3rd of 
April a committee was appointed to prosecute an 
impeachment at the bar of the House of Lords. 
It included the celebrated names of Burke, Fox, 
Sheridan, and Windham. Anattemi)t was made ti> 
introduce that of Hastings’s old enemy, Francis, but 
it failed. At a later period it Avas renewed liy a 
motion of Mr. Fox for adding Mr. Francis to the 
committee, cvhicF motion received the cordial su])- 
jiort of Mr. Francis himself, in a speech of consider¬ 
able lengtli; but the House did not agree with the 
mover and his independent supporter, and rejectetl 
the proposal by a large majority. The managers 
consoled the disappointed candidate by a flattering 
letter, in which, notwithstanding his defeat, they re¬ 
quested that he would attend their meetings, ami 
aid them by his information and counsel. 
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On the 10th of May the House of Commons pro- chap. xiif. 
ceedcd to the bar of the House of Peers, and Mr. ns?. 
Burke, in their name, formally impeached Hastings 
of high crimes and misdemeanors. Hastings was 
subsequently committed to the custoify of the ser¬ 
jeant-at-arms, from which ho was discharged on 
finding bail, himself in £2,000, and two sureties in 
£1,000 each. There was littlq reason to believe 
that Hastings meditated escape; but if such an 
intention were apprehended, the amount of security 
re(]uired was ludicrously inadequate. 

The trial did not commence till the 13th of Fe- A.n. i7hs. 
bruary in the following year. The excitement was 
extraordinary, and W/3sftninster Hall, which was 
fitted up for the occasion, was crowded by groups of 
fashionable persons of both sexes, as though to wit¬ 
ness a public spectacle. Two days were spent in 
reading the articles of impeachment and Hastings’s 
answer, an exercise from which it is to be pre¬ 
sumed the motley crowd of listeners derived but 
indifferent amusement. On the third day the great 
orator appeared, with all the advantage which the 
dry and tedious occupation of flic piieceding days 
could afford him. The duty assigned to Burke n^s 
to explain the grounds upon which tlm impeach¬ 
ment had been undertaken, and give a general view 
of the charges against the prisoner; an extensive 
field, no part of which the orator seemed willing to 
neglect. His speech was continued through four 
days, and, as an appeal to the passions, was pre¬ 
eminently successful. Ladies were carried out of the 
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CHAP. xiii. hall in a fainting state, and even in the sterner sex 
Burke’s descriptions produced visible agitation. These 
facts attest the power of the speaker; but had the 
effect of his eloquence been permanent, its exercise 
would have been most unjust to the prisoner, and 
greatly in opposition to the wise and salutary princi¬ 
ple, that, in deciding on the guilt or innocence of an 
accused person, the verdict should be determined by 
evidence, not by declamation. It may be doubted, 
however, whether Burke’s extraordinary display was 
not calculated to defeat his object. After being 
borne aloft on the wings of his impassioned elo¬ 
quence, the judges had to listen to the cold and dry 
statements of the living' witnesses that might be 
called to prove the alleged facts, or, what was still 
less exciting, to the reading of long extracts from 
official papers. Even if no facts were overstated in 
the opening address, the contrast between the fer¬ 
vour with which it was composed and delivered, and 
the long and monotonous supplement by which it 
was to bo sustained, could scarcely fail to diminish 
the effect of the evidence below that which under 
other circumstances it would have produced. Had 
Burke been summing up after the evidence had 
been gone through, the splendid lights of his fancy 
might have succeeded in surrounding ordinary facts 
with a colouring not natural to them, and he might 
have carried the minds of the ardent and susceptible 
willing captives to the conclusion to which he was 
desirous of conducting them. As it was, he deli¬ 
vered a magnificent oration, which was listened to 
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witli delight and eulogized with enthusiasm—^and chap. xiii. 
tlicse were all the effects produced. 

Burke having concluded his task, Fox rose to 
state the course which the managers, on behalf of 
the Commons, proposed to pursue, ll was to treat 
each charge separately; to open it, and then 
await the prisoner’s defence before proceeding to 
another. The Lord Chancellor, inquired whether 
this course would be agreeable to the counsel for 
the accused? they objected, as it must have been 
anticipated that they would. The Lords withdrew to 
consider the point, and determined that the entire 
case for the prosecution must be opened before the 
prisoner was called on /oP his defence. This de¬ 
cision was obviously jusl and reasonable. The mode 
of proceeding proposed by the managers was con¬ 
trary to the practice of all courts of justice, and its 
ado|)tion would have been an act of cruelty towards 
the prisoner, by subjecting him to the chance of 
being entangled in snares and pitfalls, from which 
neither discretion nor innocence might be able to 
preserve him. 

The first charge opened against Hastings related to 
his conduct towards Cheyt Singh, an^the court wife 
addressed on this subject by Mr. Fox an^IJIr. Grey.* 

In the examination of witnesses which followed, a 
fresh difference arose between the managers and the 
counsel for the prisoner. A witness called by the 
former having answered a question put by one of 


* Now Earl Grrey. 
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CHAP. XIII. them in the negative, was asked whether he had 
not, on a former occasion, answered the same ques¬ 
tion in the affirmative ? Hastings’s counsel objected, 
on the known principle that a party must not dis¬ 
credit his own witness. The point was decided by 
the Lords against the managers. 

The second charge brought forward related to the 
begums of Oude. It was opened by Mr- Adam, who 
was followed by Mr. Pelham. Sixteen days wore 
sj)ent in hearing evidence, after which Sheridan 
summed up in a speech, inferior only to the open¬ 
ing speech of Burke in its exciting effect. No fur¬ 
ther progress was made during this session. The 
trial had occupied thirty-five^ days, and two charges, 
out of a list containing ten times that number, had 
been entered upon. Further proceedings were ad¬ 
journed till the next session of parliament. 

The illness of the King and other causes j)i'evented 
A.D. 17 K 9 . the resumjitioii of the trial until the 2lst of Aju-il, 
w’hen a charge of receiving presents was opened by 
Mr. Burke. Having occasion in his speech to refer 
to Nuncomar, he used expressions of which Hastings 
complained by petition to the House of Commons. 
Ke said that “ Hastings had murdered Nuncomar 
by the hiRidS of Sir Elijah Impey.” The language 
was strong, and its use could be justified only by re¬ 
ference to the extraordinary latitude of exaggeration 
in which advocates are accustomed to indulge. In 
the House of Commons the matter was treated in 
a great degree as a party question, and a motion sub- 
.. mitted by Mr. Pitt, declaring that the House had 
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fjiven Mr. Burke no authority to impute the death of chap. xiii. 
Nuncomar to Hastings, was carried. 

In the prosecution of the charge relating to the 
receipt of j)resents, various questions arose as to the 
admissibility of evidences; the managers continually 
claiming an exemption from the ordinary rules of 
the courts, and the Peers invariably deciding that 
tlu'y were bound by them. In yds manner the ses¬ 
sion of 1789 was consume^; and when half only of 
the charge relating to the receipt of presents had 
been proceeded with, the consideration of the re¬ 
mainder was postponed to a future session. Hastings 
complained of being subjected for so great a k*ngth 
of time to the anxiety,of* remaining on trial. His 
conqilaint was just, bul it was couched in a tone of 
affiH’ted and overstrained humility, ludicrously con¬ 
trasting with the arrogant character of the man. 

The next session was wasted in the same manner as 
tlu! preceding. Parliament was then dissolved, and 
a question arose, whether the impeachment did not 
.abate by the dissolution. After much delay, both 
houses determined that it did not; and, on the 23rd A. d. 1701 . 
of M.ay, 1791, proceedings were^enewed in West¬ 
minster Hall. Another charge, impiAing corruption 
in various forms, was opened, and with*tlfrs the ma¬ 
nagers intimated their intention of closing their case. 

On the 2nd of June Hastings read his defence, and 
with this the proceedings of the session closed. 

Two succeeding sessions, those of 1792 and 1793, 
were occupied by the speeches of counsel and the 
examination of witnesses in defence of Hastings. 
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CHAP. XIII. In that of 1794 the managers proceeded to reply to 
A. D. 1794 . the case of the accused, and to adduce evidence in 
disproval of it; and their labours occupied all the 
time allotted by the House of Lords to the trial 
during that session. In 1795, the long protracted 
proceedings were at last brought to a close. On the 
A. D. 1795 . 23rd of April, in that year, Hastings was acipiitted on 
most of the article^ of charge by large majorities, 
and on some unanimously. Thus terminated this 
most extraordinary trial, after a duration of seven 
years. 

Of the four charges on which the Commons 
proceeded, the first afforded no just or reasonable 
ground for impeachment. Cli,eyt Singh was regarded 
by the accusers of Hastings as an independent 
prince, liable only to the payment of an annual 
tribute, which, under no circumstances, was to be 
increased. This was not his position. He was a 
disobedient dependent, and Hastings erred only in 
meditating the infliction of a punishment dispropor- 
tioned to the offence. This deserved blame, but it 
did not deserve impeachment. The charge respect¬ 
ing the begums w^ far better founded. Here the 
c6nduct of Hastings merited something more than 
mere censTtr^The charge relating to presents would 
also have justly subjected him to punishment, could 
it have been proved; but though there were many 
suspicious circumstances, there was nothing amount¬ 
ing to legal evidence. The same remark will apply 
to the fourth charge, implying various acts of a cor¬ 
rupt character. The managers of the House of 
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Commons apjicur, indeed, to have been sensible that chap. xiii. 
they could not maintain tlfcir charges without they 
were pennitted to emancipate themselves from rules 
of evidence which have been long established, and 
ar(! universally recogni^^t^d in English* courts of law' 

—a most arrogant and mischievous attemjit. If the 
rules be good, tliey ought to bo maintained in all 
cases; if evil, they ought to Ik;, abandoned ; but to 
maintain them wdiere jiriyate individuals arc con¬ 
cerned, and relieve the House of Commons from 
their operation, w'ould be equivalent to saying that 
whore the House of Commons a])peared as a ]iros('cn- 
tor, it should be at liberty to em])loy any moans, 
how'cver unjust, to proeuto conviction. If any dif- 
fm’once should bo made, it certainly should not be 
in favour of the ' House of Commons. Its vast 
power needs not undue addition, and the party spirit 
which clings to its acts, even as a jmblic ])ros(^cutor, 
would suggest the projniety of a diminution of 
ordinary power, rather than the addition of any of 
an extraordinary character. 

The power of impeachment is maintained for the 
alleged jmrpose of furthering tfie ends of justice; 
but it is clear that it may be exercjscid for the ])fir- 
pose of oppression, and that w'hether an intention 
so to exercise it exist or not, the effect may lie j)ro- 
duced. It was produced in the case of Hastings. 

Waving all considerations of his innocence or guilt, 
it was an intolerable grievance to be kept on trial for 
seven years. To subject an innocent man to such a 
proceeding is frightful injustice; to a guilty man, 

VOL. II. 2 b 
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CHAP. xiii. tlie anxiety and expense would be no light punish¬ 
ment. 

Attaching no greater importance than they de¬ 
serve to the whining a])peals of Hastings,* it is but 

* To shew that they are not improperly characterized, one of 
them is submitted for the judgment the reader. It was addressed 
to the House of Peers immediately after the opening of tlic last 
article of impeachment wdiich was proceeded upon.—“My Lords, 1 
shall take up but a very few minutes of your time, but what 1 have 
to say I hope will bo deemed of ^afficient importance to justify me in 
requesting that you will give me .so much attention. A charge of 
having wasted £584,000 is easily made where no means are allowed 
for answering it. It is not pleasant for me, from week to weeli, 
from month to month, from year to year, to hc;ur myself accused 
of crimes, many of them of the most atrocious dye, and all repre¬ 
sented in the most shocking colours,, and to feel that I never shall 
be allowed to answer them. In my tiirie of life, in the life of a man 
already approaching very near to its close, four years of which 
his reputation is to be traduced and branded in the world, is too 
much. I never expect to be allowed to come to my defence, nor 
to hear your lordships’ judgment on my trial. I have long been 
convinced of it, nor has the late resolution of the House of Com¬ 
mons, which I expected to have heard announced to your lordships 
here, afforded me the least glimpse of hope that the termination 
of my trial is at all nearer. My Lords, it is now four years com¬ 
plete since I first appeared at your lordships’ bar: nor is this all; 
I came to your bar with a mind sore from another inquisition, in 
another place, Which commenced, if I may be allowed to date it 
frdm the impression on my mind, on the day I arrived in this 
capital, on Bk,»«retum to England, after thirteen years’ service. 
On that day was announced the determination of the House of 
Commons for arraigning me for the whole of my conduct. I have 
been now accused for six years ; I now approach very near (I do 
not know whether my recollection fails me) to sixty years of age, 
and can I waste my life in sitting here from time to timh arraigned— 
not only arraigned, but tortured with invectives of the most viru¬ 
lent kind ? I appeal to every man’s feelings, whether I have not 
borne things that many even of your lordships could not have 
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just to admit that he had great reason to com- chap. xiii. 
jdain. It was alleged, indeed, that the delay was in 

borne, and with a patience that nothing but my own innocence 
could have enabled me to shew. As the Hous(jof Commons have 
declared their resolution, that for the sake of speedy justice (I 
think that was the term), they had ordered their managers to close 
their proceedings on the article which has now been opened to 
your lordships, and to abandon the rest, 1 now see a juospect 
which I never saw before, but which it is in your lordships’ power 
alone to realize, of closing this disagreeable situation in which 1 
have been so long placed; and however I may be charged with 
the error of imprudence, I am sure I shall not be deemed guilty 
of disrespect to your lordsliips in tlie request which I make. That 
request is, that your lordships will be pleased to grant me that 
justice which every man in every country in the w'orld, free or 
otherwise, has a right to; tluij: where he is accused he may de¬ 
fend himself, and may havf .the judgment of tlie court on the ac¬ 
cusations that arc brought against him. I therefore do pray your 
lordships, notwithstanding the time of the year (I feel the W'eight 
of that reflection on my mind)—but I pray ymur lordships to con¬ 
sider, no/ the unimportance of the object before you, but the mag¬ 
nitude of the precedent, which every man in this country may 
bring home to his own feelings, of a criminal trial suspended over 
his head for ever; for in the history of the jurisprudence of this 
country, I am told (and I have taken some pains to search, and as 
far as my search has gone it has been verified), there never vet 
was an instance of a criminal trial that lasted four months excejit 
mine; nor even one month, excepting Jhe instjuice, an instance 
drawn from a time and situation of this government which I hp]ie 
w'ill be prevented from ever happening again.^ ^j[jJ^ords, the re- 
<[uest which I have to make to your lordships is, that you will be 
pleased to continue the session of this court till the proceeding.s 
shall be closed, I shall be heard in my defence, and your lordships 
shall have proceeded to judgment.^ My Lords, it is not an acquit¬ 
tal that I desire ; that will rest with your lordships, and with your 
own internal conviction. I desire a defence and 1 desire a judg¬ 
ment, be that judgment what it will. My Lords, I have bowed, I 
have humbled myself before this court, and I have been reproached 
for it. lam not ashamed to bow before an authority to which 1 owe 

'1 P'I 
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CHAP. XIII. a great degree attributable to the pertinacity with 
which his counsel resisted the introduction of mat¬ 
ter which in the eye of the law is not evidence. 
But in this they were exercising an undoubted right, 
and the charge of occasioniifg delay may justly be re¬ 
torted on the managers, for persisting in offering that 
as evidence wdiich they knew to be inadmissible.* 
Hastings survived the termination of his trial 
more than twenty years; ,,but his days were passed in 

submission, and for tohich I feel respect that excites it as a wil¬ 
ling oblation from me. I now again, with all humility, present my¬ 
self a subject of your justice and humanity. I am not a man of 
apathy, nor are my powers of endurance equal to the tardy and 
indefinite operation of parliamentary justice. I feel it as a very 
cruel lot imposed on me, to be tried' by one generation, and, if I 
live so long, to expect judgment from another; for, my Lords, 
are all the Lords present before whom I originally was tried ? 
Are not many gone to that place to which we must all goI am 
told that there is a difference of more than sixty in the identity 
of the judges before whom I now stand. My Lords, I pray you 
to free me from this prosecution by continuing this trial tiU its 
close, and pronouncing a judgment during this session : if your 
lordships can do it, I have a petition to that effect in my hand, 
which, if it is not irregular, 1 now wish to deliver to your lord- 
ships.”—^TTiere were many things in this address well and forcibly 
stated, and the prayer «if the applicant was reasonable ; but the 
toqf of abject humiliation by which it is pervaded is more cre¬ 
ditable to Hastiness an actor than as a man. What a contrast 
does his conduct at Westminster present to his bearing in Hin- 
dostan ! 

* Every disputed point between the managers and the counsel 
for Hastings rendered it necessary for the Lords to leave West¬ 
minster Hall and return to their usual place of sitting, to deli¬ 
berate. These constant journeys, from the hall to the chamber 
of parliament, from the chamber of parliament to the hall, and the 
multiplied delays thereby occasioned, caused one of the peers lo 
remark, that the judges walked, and the trial stood still. 
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comparative obscurity, his retirement being only oc- chap. xiii. 
casionally broken by some feeble attempts to gras]) 
those honours to which he held himself entitled, and 
which, even to the last hour of a very long life, he 
does not appear altogetiher to have tfespaired of at¬ 
taining. When the question of the renewal of the 
Comjiany’s powers was, in 1813, under the considera-. 
tion of the House of Commons,, Hastings w^as called 
upon to give the house tlip beneftt of his evidence. 

He w'as received with marked respect, and on his 
retirement the members simultaneously rose to 
render him honour. 

No man has been iqore bitterly reviled, or more 
extravagantly praised, J;han Hastings; nearly all who 
have S])oken or written of him have been fierce par- 
tizaus — the calmness of unbiassed judgment has 
rarely been brought to the examination of his cha- 
rac.ter. On one point friends and foes must agree— 

that he was a man of extraordinary talents—that, 

» 

as far as intellectual ([ualifieations (!onstitute com¬ 
petency, he was eminently competent t(t the high 
duties in the discharge of which so large a portion 
of his life was passed. He wa^ not *only able but 
laborious ; his time and thoughts ^ere given to tht; 
business of his station without rescrv^^^inl almost 
without intermission. Few of his successors have 
equalled him in ability—none have suqiassed him in 
industry. 

He was among the first to see that England could 
not maintain her position in India as an isolated 
power. He was among the first to discern the 
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HAP. XIII. necessity of the British government forming alliances 
with the native states, and gradually advancing to 
that commanding situation which it has since at¬ 
tained. These views were in his time greatly un¬ 
popular in England ; but experience, both evil and 
good, has since proved their soundness.. 

Hastings, too, did much to reform the internal ad¬ 
ministration of the,, British jirovinccs. He found 
the country sufforing fr<;im the consequences of a 
series of revolutions and a succession of weak go¬ 
vernments. The revenue and judicial establishments 
w'ere utterly inelfectivo, and he had to make pro¬ 
visions for their reform. He did not render them 
perfect, nor even reasonably gpod, but he gave them 
some degree of efficiency, and his labours formed the 
grouiid-work on which subsequent endeavours for 
their improvement have been based. 

Hastings was sincerely desirous of promoting Jibe 
jirosperity of the country which he governed, and 
upholding the interests of those whom he served. 
But his moral constitution was defective, and the 
means by which he sought to promote worthy and 
laudable objects we'fe often utterly indefensible. If 
thh state wante^ money, he appears to have thought 
himself ar*lTnerty to supply the want without in¬ 
quiring as to the justice of the modes resorted to. 
His whole policy was based on the loosest expedi¬ 
ency, and he never suffered himself to be fettered 
by a principle for a moment after it was convenient 
to cast it aside. With a mind of extraordinary 
power, he seems to have been incapable of under- 
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stiuiding the plainest obligations of justice, and the chap, xiii 
defects of his moral judgment were not corrected by 
any delicacy of teeling. His sympathies were weak. 

Stately, cold, and artificial, be manifested little of 
human passion, except‘in its darker forms.* His 
hatred was intense, and its "violence was aggra¬ 
vated by the lofty opinion which ho entertained of 
himself. He had a right to think of himself highly; 
but no man can be justi§ed in entertaining that 
contempt for the opinion of his fellow-men which 
he cherished, and which was manifested in so many 
acts of his life.f 

His character is strikingly illustrated by the large collection 
of his private letters which, ha^ lately appeared. Whatever the 
subject, they are written in* the style of despatches—affording a 
perfect contrast in this respect to the familiar letters of Clive. 

f The private character of Hastings does not fall within the 
province of history ; but the circumstances of his second marriage 
so strongly corroborate the opinion expressed in the text, that a 
reference to them may be excused. To avoid the imputation of 
exaggerating the facts, they shall be related in the language of 
his indulgent biographer. It is necessary to premise, that they 
occurred on Hastings’s voyage to Madras, when apjrointed to a 
seat in council there. Prior to his proceeding to Bengal as gover¬ 
nor-general, “ Mr. Hastings found among his fellow-passengers in 
the Duke of Grafton two individuals, with whom he soon entered 
into terms of familiar intercourse.. These Wf^je Baron Adam flarl 
Imhoft', a native of Franconia in Germany, a malf^good family, 
though reduced in his circumstances, who was going out to Madras 
for the purpose of following there the profession of a portrait pain¬ 
ter, and his lady, a person of singularly attractive manners, of a 
very engaging figure, and a mind highly cultivated. * * * * 

It so happened, that between this gifted young person and her 
husband there was no conformity at all, either of tastes oi^ 
of disposition. ****** Between the Baroness " 

Imhoff, such as I have described her, the wife of one whom she 
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CHAP. XIII. An absurd love of piystery for its own sake— 
a powerful tendency to dissemble his thoughts and 
purposes, and appear Avhat he was not—a perverse 
fondness for accomplishing his purposes by indirect 
and crooked means, even when no perceivable ad¬ 
vantage could be gained by their use—these were not 

had never loved, and Mr. Hastings, one of the most fascinating as 
well as chivalrous men of his day, it would have been strange if 
a friendship had failed to arise. Which gradually, and to themselves 
perhaps unconsciously, took from day to day a deeper colouring; 
for she discovered in him all the qualities, the absence of which 
hindered her from giving her heart where she had bestowed her 
hand, while he found in her more than the realization of the 
brightest dream which his imagination had ever ventured to form. 
****** They were aoth too high-minded to inflict 
on a husband an injury which never- 'can be repaired; but they 
were not firm enough to hold out against the strong temptations 
which the laws of Protestant Germany, in reference to the mar¬ 
riage contract, cast in their way. Mr. and Mrs. Imhofi" lived 
together with good repute a whole year in Madras. They acted 
upon the same wise and judicious plan after they followed Mr. 
Hastings to Bengal. Yet all this while a suit was .going forward 
in the proper courts of Franconia for a divorce. The divorce was 
obtained after much delay; the Baroness Imhoff became Mrs. 
Hastings, and the Baron returned to his native country a richer 
man than he ever could have hoped to become by portrait paint¬ 
ing.”—Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. i. pages 163 to 166. On 
this story comment must be needless. The lady was sold by her 
first husbanij» artlf^ught by her second. Hastings could not 
but know in what light such a transaction would be regarded in 
his own country, where the state of feelings on such matters dif¬ 
fers from that which is represented us prevailing in “ Protestant 
Germanybut he either despised the public opinion, which hemust 
have felt to be against him, or thought himself too elevated to be 
.peached by it. Hastings was at this time nearly forty years of 
age, and consequently has no claim to escape censure on the jilea 
of youth. He had also been previously married. 
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loss striking, and scarcely less unamiable parts of chap. xiii. 
liis nature. In conclusion, it may be said that in 
the character of Hastings we may discern much to 
be admired—much to be condemned—nothing to 
be loved. 
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ClIAPTER XIV. 

CHAP. XIV. When Hastings resigned the government of Hcm- 
gal, the next member of eouncil Avas Mr. John Mac- 
pherson,* formerly agent to the Nabob of Arcot, in 
which character he had been received some years 
before by the Duke of Grafton, then prime minister. 
Mr. Maepherson, it will be recollected, had at that 
time given some advice to the minister too agree¬ 
able to be refused.! The gratilude of the noblmnan 
induced him to recommend the Nabob’s agent to the 
favour of the Court of Directors of the East-In dia 
Company, and in consequence he was aiipointed a 
writer on the Madras establishment. By some means 
not explained, the governor of Madras, Lord Bigot, 
obtained a copy of a memorial, believed to have been 
transmitted to the Nabob of Arcot by Mr. Maepher¬ 
son, recounting various services rendered to the 
prince in Engird. It being deemed improper that 
such a pa|J8F^hould be addressed to a native prince 
by a servant of the British government, an inquiry 
into the alleged authorship took pjace. Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s answer was evasive: the governor moved 
that he should be dismissed the service, and the 
motion was carried. 

* Mr. Wheler was dead. 


i See pages 19 to 26. 
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At home Mr. Maepherson’s offence was regarded chap. xiv. 
with greater leniency, and a case was submitted to 
tlie Company’s standing counsel, requiring his opi¬ 
nion, whether he could be restored by a mere majo¬ 
rity of the Court of Directors only; or whether, in 
conformity with the provisions of an existing act of 
l)arliament with regard to dismissed servants, the 
concurrence of three-fourths of, the directors and 
three-fourths of the propriej;ors would be necessary 
for his restoration. The opinion of the Company’s 
counsel was to the effect that the dismissal was in¬ 
formal, but that, nevertheless, Mr. Mac 2 )herson could 
not be restored by the vote of a sim])le majority of 
the Court of Directors; a*id he added, “ it is worth 
while considering, if Mr. Mac])hcrson should be re¬ 
stored, whether he is a proper iicrson to be conti¬ 
nued in the Company’s service. He had, in my 
<)])inion, too much connection with the Nabob of 
Arcot; and when the Company’s interest and the ’ 

Nabob’s are affected, as they will often liapjien, they 
will greatly disturb a man of honour and integrity.” 

This oi)inion seems not to have been satisfactory, 
for, about a month after its delfvery, .another was 
obtained from the solicitor-genert^,* determiniftg 
that Mr. Maepherson was still in the CSllipSny’s ser¬ 
vice, the dismissal having been irregular. U}ion this 
opinion the majority of the Court of Directors re¬ 
solved to act, and the government of Madras was 
apprized that Mr. Maciiherson remained in the Com- 

^ Mr. Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, Lord 
Chancellor of England. 
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CHAP. XIV. pany’s service with his proper standing; but it was 
added, “ as his behaviour was disrespectful to your 
board, and in other respects very reprehensible, we 
direct that you give him a severe reprimand, and 
acquaint him that a like conduct will meet with a 
severer punishment.” 

The reprimand was never received, nor the danger 
of the severer punishment incurred. Mr. Mac])her- 
son was declared still in, the service; but either he 
evinced no anxiety to enjoy the emoluments thus 
re-opened to him, or his masters hesitated to com- 
])lete the measure of their indulgence by sanctioning 
his return to his presidency. Mr. Maepherson re¬ 
mained in England three ‘years and a half, how en¬ 
gaged it is unnecessary to inquire. At the end of 
that period he was appointed a member of the coun¬ 
cil, not of Madras, to which presidency ho belonged, 
but of Bengal, to supply the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Mr. Barwell. The appointment, 
under the existing state of the law, required the con¬ 
firmation of the Crown: this was granted without 
objection, and the agent of Mahomet AH thus be¬ 
came the coadjutor, and eventually the successor, of 
Warren Hastiqgs. 

At this time, when the eyes of all political ]>artic!S 
were intently fixed on India, such an aj»])ointm('nt 
was not likely to pass without noti<;e. The select 
committee of the House of Commons instituted an 
inquiry into the facts, and honoured Mr. Maepherson 
with an elaborate report of some length, solely de¬ 
voted to the illustration of his history. Mr. Mac- 
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])hcrson was yomig in the Company’s service; but this chap. xiv. 
objection to liis appointment was of comparatively 
trifling importance. TIis previous conduct ought 
to have been regarded as an insu 2 )eral)le obstacle 
to liis admission into the’service at all’ and bis selec¬ 
tion, by the body against whose rights and interests 
he had conspired for a scat in the supreme council 
^vith a chance of eventual succession to the oflSce of 
governor-general, is one of .those extraordinary facts 
wliich secret history alone can adequately explain. 

The chairman and deputy chairman of the Company 
were examined before the select committee, but 
with little advantage to the object which the com¬ 
mittee had in view. To" questions relating to the 
jieculiar motives whicfi had dictated the appoint¬ 
ment, they were dumb. It is said that, when Mr. 
Maepherson returned to England from Madras, he 
aft'orded secret information respecting the designs of 
France which was highly useful, and which led, in 
the succeeding war, to the early and easy capture of 
J’ondicherry. This service undoubtedly merited re¬ 
ward ; but if it could not be avowed as the ground 
of the appointment, some mode of acknowledgment 
less open to suspicion ought to hf^ye been fouifd. 

Upon the case, as related in the report'ol'flie select 
committee, opinions could scarcely differ. The ap¬ 
pointment appeared utterly indefensible, and no at¬ 
tempt was made to defend it. 

While the means by which Mr. Macjiherson first 
raised himself to distinction cannot be too severely 
condemned, it is justly due to him to state that his 
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CHAP. XIV. exercise of the chief power in India was entitled to 
much praise. He applied himself vigorously to en¬ 
force necessary leforms, and to restore the credit of 
the Company’s government. To him, in a great de¬ 
gree, belongs the merit of introducing order and 
regularity into the administration of the finances of 
India, which previously received little more atten¬ 
tion than was necessary to juovide for the exigencies 
of the passing hour. His character appears to have 
been that of an able and unscnijmlous man—of one 
caring little in whose service his talents were exer¬ 
cised so that they were duly rewarded, but who left 
his employers, whoever they might be, no ground for 
complaint, that the interests,, entnisted to him had 
suffered either through incaj)acity or negligence. 

During the administi’ation of Mr. Maepherson 
Lord Macartney arrived at Calcutta from Madras, the 
government of which presidency he had recently 
resigned. His principal object in proceeding to 
Bengal was, to endeavour, by personal re])resenta- 
tion, to impress upon the superior government a 
sense of the difficulties in which that of Madras 
would be placed, hi consequence of the orders from 
Eagland, directing the restoration of the assign¬ 
ment gi?[W!6d by the Nabob of Arcot.* While in 
Calcutta, he received a despatch, announcing his 

* These orders were the result of the intrigues of Mr. Paul 
Benfield, who was then in India, assiduously cultivating his in¬ 
terests with the Nabob of Arcot, and writing letters in the Nabob’s 
name, filled with abuse of Lord Macartney. Hastings, who cor¬ 
dially hated Lord Macartney, seems to have derived much satis¬ 
faction from such of these epistles as were addressed to liim. Tlie 
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appointment as governor-general of Bengal. The chap. xiv. 
distinction was flattering, as it had not been soli- 

mode in which they were manufactured is explained in a despatch, 
addressed by the governor and,council of Fort Ct. George to the 
governor and council of Bengal, 25th May, 1783. They say, 

“ Mr. Benfield, to secure the permanency of his power and the 
perfection of his schemes, thought it necessary to render the 
Nabob an absolute stranger to the state of Ids affairs. He as¬ 
sured his highness that full justice was not done to the strength 
of his sentiments and the keennes# of Ids attacks, in the transla¬ 
tions that were made by the Company’s servants from the original 
Persian of his letters; he therefore proposed to him that they 
should, in future, bo transmitted in English. Of the English lan¬ 
guage or writing his highness or the Ameer [the Nabob’s second 
son] cannot read one word ; though the latter can converse in it 
with sufficient fluency. The Persian language, as the language of the 
Mahometan conquerors and<[i' the court of Delhi, as anappendage or 
signal of authority, was at all times particularly affected by the Na¬ 
bob. It is the language of all acts of state and all public transac¬ 
tions among the Mussulman chiefs of Hindostan. 'Hie Nabob was 
thought to have gained no inconsiderable point in procurhig the 
correspondence from our predecessors to the rajah of 'fanjore to be 
changed from the Mahratta language, which the Hindooprince un¬ 
derstands, to the Persian, which he disclaims understanding. To 
force the rajah to the Nabob’s language was gratifying the latter 
with a new species of subserviency. He had formerly contended, 
with considerable anxiety and, it was thought, no inconsiderable 
cost, for particular forms of address to be used towards him in that 
language ; but all of a sudden, in favour of Mr. Benfield, he q<its 
his former affections, his habits, his knowledge, l.'ls .flffiosity, the 
increasing mistrust of age, to throw liimself on the generous can¬ 
dour, the faithful interpretation, the grateful return, and eloquent 
organ of Mr. Benfield. Mr. Benfield relates and reads what he 
pleases to his excellency the Ameer-al-Omrah : his excellency 
communicates with the Nabob, his father, in the language the latter 
understands. Through two channels so pure the truth must arrive 
at the Nabob in perfect refinement. Through this double trust his 
highness receives whatever impression it may be expedient to 
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CHAP. XIV. cited; it was the more flattering as Lord Macartney 
was unconnected with the political party then in 
power,* and had not been supposed to possess any 
large share of their confidence. The honour was, 
however, declined, though, as may be gathered from 
the statement of his lordship’s biographer, not witli- 
out some anticipation of its future enjoyment. The 
writer observes, “ he had many and strong reasons 
for declining at this time to take upon himself the 
government of Bengal. The ill state of his health, 
broken down by the fatigues and vexations which 
he had undergone in his late government, required 
a speedy removal to his native climate. The gene¬ 
ral situation of affairs in India likewise ])ointod out 
to him the propriety, and indeed the necessity, of 
submitting to his Majesty’s ministers certain regula¬ 
tions which he considered indispensable for the sal¬ 
vation of this part of the empire, and of laying 
before tjiem those conditions on which only he felt 
himself able to fulfil the purposes of his appointment 

make on him. He thus is surrounded on every side. He is 
totally at their mercy, to believe what is not true and to subscribe 
to what he does liOt mean. There is no system so new, so foreign 
to ^lis intentions, that they may not pursue in his name, without 
possibility US'dr Jtection ; for they are cautious of who approach 
him, and have thought prudent to decline for him the visits of 
the governor, even upon the usual solemn and acceptable occasion 
of delivering to his highness the Company’s letters. Such is the 
complete ascendancy gained by Mr. Benfield!” Mr.Benfield was 
a great artist, but similar means of preying on native princes have 
often been adopted by unprincipled Europeans, though rarely, 
perhaps, used with equal skill, or attended by equal success. 

* That of Mr. Pitt. 
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with advantage to the public and reputation to him- chap. xiv. 
self. Other circumstances, which applied peculiarly 
to himself, rendered every precaution on his part, if 
not necessary, at least expedient.”* These circum¬ 
stances appear to have lieen his dishke or distrust 
of the associates with whom, if he had accepted 
the office of governor-general, he would have been 
obliged to act; and, under the ipfluence of all these 
motives. Lord Macartney ^Jetermined to leave Mr. 
Maepherson in continued possession of the scat of 
power. On his lordship’s arrival in England, he 
entered into immediate communication with the 
chairman and deputy chairman of the East-India 
Com])any, with the vi(jw,*as it would appear, of pre¬ 
paring the way for his* ajipointment to the office of 
governor-general, under conditions which would re¬ 
move his previous objections to accepting it. Lord 
Macartney alleged that the necessary subordination 
of the military to the civil authority was not suffi- 
ciently provided for; he represented that great 
abuses still existed in the civil service, and com- 
]>lained especially of the power possessed by the 
majority of council of thwarting the designs of the 
govemor-general.f To the parties^then exercislhg 

* Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, vol. i. page 305. 

f The inconvenience arising from this source was remedied by 
an act passed in the year of Lord Macartney’s arrival in England, 
and probably in consequence of his lordship’s representations. 

The 26 Geo. 3, cap. 16, gave to the governor-general and the 
governors of the subordinate presidencies the power of perform¬ 
ing, without the concurrence of a majority of courmil, any act 
which would have been lawful with such concurrence, excepting 
the exercise of judicial or legislative authority, or the imposition 

VOL. II. 2 C • 
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CHAP. XIV. the highest civil and military authority in Bengal 
he had personal objections, which he thought ren¬ 
dered it inexpedient that they should be members 
of a government of which he was to be the head. 
The views of Lord Macartney on these points having 
been communicated to the ministers of the Crown, 
he was invited to an interview with Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Dundas. No important difference appears to 
have existed on the points which had been pre¬ 
viously discussed with the chairman and deputy 
chairman of the Company, but a difficulty arose 
from Lord Macartney intimating that it would be 
necessary, for his own reputation and the benefit of 
the public service, that he should receive some dis¬ 
tinguished mark of the favour of the Crown, and 
that he had hoped that Mr. Pitt had been ])repared 
to anticipate the expression of his desire for an 
English peerage.* This desire the minister was not 
willing to gratify; and three days after the con¬ 
ference, Lord Cornwallis was appointed governor- 
general of Bengal. This nobleman had some years 
before been referred to by name in the House of 
Commons, as> eminently fitted for the situation.! 

of Sny tax or duty.e The act by which this power was first given 
has been repealed, but the power has been continued by subse¬ 
quent enactments and still exists. 

* Lord Macartney being an Irish peer. 

t By Mr. Dundas, to whose influence, as president of the Board 
of Commissioners, the appointment may be attributed. Lord Ma¬ 
cartney appeared no more on the field of Indian politics.but his pro¬ 
ceedings as governor of Madras led to his being engaged in a duel 
in this country with General Stuart, whom he had forcibly removed 
from the command of the army and sent home under arrest. The 
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Lord Cornwallis found in the administration of chap. xiv. 
the Bengal government much that required imme¬ 
diate correction. Hastings had made some provi¬ 
sion for the maintenance of the public peace, and 

meeting was sought by General Stuart, and the ground of it was 
an alleged misrepresentation contained in a despatch forwarded 
from Madras to the Court of Directors, and signed by Lord Ma. 
cartney and the other members of the government. In that des¬ 
patch it was stated that, when General Stuart was removed from 
the command of the army. Sir J^hn Burgoyne acknowledged to 
the governor that he was desired by the general to feign compli¬ 
ance with the wishes of government that he (Sir John Burgoyne) 
should accept the command, but added, that he disdained such a 
course, and therefore gave notice that he shoiild obey General 
Stuart’s orders. Sir John Burgoyne subsequently denied having 
made any such statement as to fSeneral Stuart; and several per¬ 
sons present at the conversations between the governor and Sir 
John Burgoyne affirmed that they had not heard it. Lord Ma¬ 
cartney insisted that it had been made, and referred to Sir George 
Staunton as remembering it. Captain Cole, an officer in the 
King’s service, also testified that he had heard Sir John Burgoyne 
make a similar statement in another place. It is neither easy nor 
important to determine on the balance of evidence ; if numbers 
were to decide, the verdict must pass against Lord Macartney. 

At the hostile meeting to which the dispute led, his lordship was 
wounded in the shoulder. General Stuart not thinking (as is to 
be presumed) the wound sufficiently severe to soothe his injured 
feelings, expressed much anxiety that hft lordslwp should endea¬ 
vour to fire another pistol, and Lord Macartney, according to Ahe 
statement of the seconds, intimated that it'^oulcj.g'iafchi®® plea¬ 
sure to gratify the general; but the seconds would not permit it, 
and the affair thereupon terminated. It was believed that General 
Stuart meditated renewing the dispute at a future time, but fur¬ 
ther proceedings were stopped by a special injunction from the 
sovereign. 

'ITiis was not the only business of the like character in which 
Lord Macartney was engaged. In India, he had been involved in 
a dispute with Mr. Sadleir, a member of the government, and tlie 
senior of the three commissioners employed in negotiating the 

2 c 2 
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CHAP. XIV. for the management of the revenue, but corruption 
and abuse pervaded every department of the state. 
Some of the existing evils Hastings had pcrliaps 
little inclination to correct. As an instance, may ho 
mentioned, the prevailing practice of gratifying fol¬ 
lowers and dependents by lucrative agencies, wliich 
was a mode of purchasing friends and supporters too 
convenient to be despised by a man who needed all 
the strength which he cofald enlist in his service to 
stem the current of opposition which not unfre- 
quently set against him in India, and shield him 
from the dangers which he was conscious awaited 
him at home. When no such motives inter])oscd, 
the evils, which were allovred to increase and multi¬ 
ply, derived impunity, not from the disinclination of 
Hastings to correct them, but from his want of 
power or of opportunity. Placed, during a great 
part of his career as governor-general, in conflict 
with his colleagues, engaged in vast and wide-spread 
military operations requiring constant thought and 
giving rise to constant anxiety, it is rather surprising 
that he should have found time to do any thing for 
the improveiftent of the internal administration of 

treaty witViTippo® Multan. Mr* Sadleir, it was alleged, had given 
his consent to a particular act of the government—he denied it, 
and the governor, whose command of temper on this occasion 
does not appear entitled to much praise, repelled Mr. Sadlcir’s 
assertion by the strongest expression in which an imputation of 
falsehood can be conveyed. A challenge from the insulted party 
was the consequence; and in the meeting which followed. Lord 
Macartney was slightly wounded in tlie left side. To a duel 
under such circumstances, the observations which have been made 
on that between Hastings and Francis strictly apply. 
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the country, than that he should not have done more chap. xiv. 
or better. The government of Lord Cornwallis was 
not free from the distractions of war, but in one 
respect his position had a decided advantage over 
that of Hastings. Th« unavoidable difficulties of 
administering the affairs of the country were not 
aggravated by the infflsion of faction. In combating 
with the evils, which circumstances had allowed to 
attain a gigantic stature, he feared no unreasonable 
opposition either at the council board or at home. 

The earlier years of his administration being undis¬ 
turbed by war, opportunity was found for considering 
such changes as appeared to be necessaiy in the ad¬ 
ministrative system of the country. Whether or not 
these w^ere in every instance judiciously effected, has 
been matter of debate. Some notice will be taken 
of the more important of them before the history, 
of the government of Lord Cornwallis is brought to 
a close. 

Among the external relations of the Company’s 
government, those subsisting with Oude soon claimed 
Lord Cornwallis’s attention. The ever unsatisfac¬ 
tory state of that unhappy country was certain, in¬ 
deed, of furnishing subject of appeal to a new^o- 
vemor-general. Lord Cornwallis *madei^me mo¬ 
difications in the existing arrangements, but de¬ 
clined to comply with the Vizier’s request for the 
withdrawal of part of the English force stationed 
for the protection of his dominions. The relation 
now established between the two states was that 
which has since been so widely extended—a Sub- 
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CHAP. XIV. sidiary alliance; and its nature is thus described 
by the governor-general:—“ We undertake the de¬ 
fence of his country; and, in return, he agrees to 
defray the real expenses incurred by an engage¬ 
ment of so ntuch value to himself. The internal 
administration of his affairs is left to his exclusive 
management.” ' 

With Nizam Ali there were some differences to 

i 

be adjusted, and these not unattended by difficul¬ 
ties. Basalat Jung, the brother of the Nizam, 
who, it will be recollected, had a life interest in 
Guntoor, one of the Northern Circars, was dead, but 
Guntoor had not been surrendered to the English, 
to whom the reversion belonged, though possession 
had been demanded. It reniiiined for Lord Corn¬ 
wallis to repeat and enforce the demand. An agent 
of the British government was accordingly dispatched 
to the court of the Nizam; and that his mission 
might want no auxiliary to success, a military force 
was put in motion in the direction of the circar 
claimed. Nizam Ali made little opposition to the 
demand for its transfer, and this part of the negotia¬ 
tion was brought to a conclusion with greater ease 
th^;n was expected. But so long as the circar had 
been withheld from the English, after the event 
which gave them a claim to possession, they had 
neglectedt to pay the Nizam’s pesheush, or tribute, 
while he, for the same period, had received the 
revenues of Guntoor. To settle these accounts, 
one of the ministers of the Nizam proceeded to 
Calcutta. Besides the ostensible motive for his 
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journey, there was another—the desire of conclud- chap. xiv. 
ing such engagements with the English as should se¬ 
cure their aid, in case the Nizam should be attacked 
either by Tippoo Sultan or the Mahrattas. He 
had not long before bean engaged, fti conjunction 
with the Mahrattas, in war with Tippoo Sultan,* but 
had little cause to be froud of his success. Peace 
had been restored, and Nizam Ali proposed an in¬ 
dissoluble union between the Sultan and himself. 

• 

The answer of Tippoo was favourable, but he re- 
<|uired that the connection should be cemented by 
intermarriage between the families. The pride of ‘ 

Nizam Ali recoiled from this proposal, and thus the 
(iffect of his overture for^ political alliance tended 
to alienate rather thalit unite the two great Maho¬ 
metan powers of the south of India. Instead of 
conciliating the friendship of Tippoo, he felt that he 
had increased the enmity of that potentate. Ilis 
increased danger added to his ardour for an English 
alliance, but the manacles which bound the hands 
of Lord Cornwallis seemed to preclude him from 
compliance. The English in India had been in¬ 
volved in some unjust wars, and* with jthat headlong 
wilfulness with which popular opinion tends to r^sh 
to extremes, the English parliament and>-^he Eng¬ 
lish people seem to have concluded* that every war 

* Had Hastings remained in India with the power to give effect 
to his wishes, the English would probably have been a party to this 
confederacy. Pacific policy was, however, the fashion of the day, 
and Lord Cornwallis took extraordinary pains to make known 
that the government would enter into no such connection. 
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CHAP. XIV. waged by Europeans in India must be unjust. Par- 
liamentary speeches, parliamentary resolutions, and 
parliamentary reports, denounced the pursuit of con¬ 
quest, and thus far no objection can be taken to the 
views which they embodiedi But when those who 
thus cheaply earned popular applause proceeded to 
deprive Indian statesmen of t'lie power of effectually 
serving their country and maintaining the security 
of its dependencies, they manifested either a total 
ignorance of the position of the British nation in 
India, or a culpable disregard of its interests. By 
an Act of Parliament, passed not long before the 
departure of Lord Cornwallis for his governnumt,* 
after reciting that “ to punsue schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion in India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of 
this nation,” it was declared that it should not be 
lawful for the governor-general and council, without 
the express command and authority of the Court of 
Directors or the Secret Committee, to declare war, 
or commence hostilities, or enter into treaty for 
making war, or guaranteeing the possessions of any 
country powers or'chiefs, except in cases where 
hosijilities should actually have been commenced, or 
preparatfbiis made for their commencement against 
the British naticfti in India, or some power or state 
whose territories the Company were bound to 
defend. This enactment seemed to preclude the 
gratification of Nizam Ali by any new engage¬ 
ments, and what were those actually subsisting 
* 24 Geo. 3, cap. 25 : Mr. Pitt’s India Act. 
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between tlie two states it was by no means an easy chap. xiv. 
task to (leteirnine. In 1768 the English govern¬ 
ment had concluded a treaty with Nizam Ali, in 
which they accepted from that prince the dewanny 
of j)art of Hyder Ali’s dominions, sifbject to their 
conquest, and the payment of a certain amount of 
tribute.* But in the Yellowing year they had ne¬ 
gotiated with Hyder Ali as the lawful master of the 
territories which he governed, and in that character 
had concluded a treaty with him ;t and fifteen years 
afterwards they had, in like manner, recognized the 
claims of Hyder Ali’s son, Tippoo Sultan.:]: Did 
these engagements with the successive rulers of 
Mysore nullify their former agreement with Nizam 
Ali, which acknowledged his right to dispose of 
Hyder Ali’s dominions, and accepted a free gift of 
them ? Lord Cornwallis decided that they did not— 
that the treaty of 1768 was yet in force. What 
then became of the arrangements with Hyder Ali 
and Tippoo’ Sultan ? The English might abandon 
their own claims to the dewanny, but they could not 
abandon those of Nizam Ali to the sovereignty, if 
any claim he had. The difficulty was^attempted to 
be met by a declaration that circumstances !^d 
totally precluded the execution of ^e artiote relat¬ 
ing to the dewanny, and a promise that if it should 
happen that the Company, with the Nizam’s assist¬ 
ance, should gain possession of the country, the 
claims of that prince should be respected, as well as 

* See vol. i. page 554. f See vol. i. page 573. 

t See page 290. 
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CHAP. XIV. the ri^ht of the Mahrattas to cliout; for this the 
British government, by the treaty of 1768, under¬ 
took to pay, although the Mahrattas were no parties 
to the treaty. The governor-general thus recognized 
the cotempora'ry operation of two treaties, to both of 
which the Company was a party; one acknowledg¬ 
ing the right of Tippoo Sultan to certain territo¬ 
ries, the other transferring those territories to the 
English. 

This was not all. By the treaty with the Nizam, 
the English were bound to furnish that prince with 
a certain amount of military force. An explanation 
of this article was aiForded by the governor-general, 
in which it was declared that the stipulated assist¬ 
ance should be granted whenever the Nizam might 
apply for it; but it was not to be employed against 
any powers in alliance with the Company. To guard 
against mistake, these favoured allies were named, 
and the list comprehended every power of any im¬ 
portance in the south of India except one—the ex¬ 
ception was Tippoo Sultan. The views of that rest¬ 
less and unprincipled tyrant afforded just ground for 
apprehension^, but •'the governor-general was pre- 
cli^ded by Act of Parliament from entering into any 
treaty iWldch should place the British government 
in a condition to contend with him effectually. An 
evasion was therefore resorted to. It was thought 
desirable to conciliate the Nizam, and secure his 
co-operation as an ally; and to attain this object, an 
old treaty, portions of which had been virtually 
rescinded by the treaties made by the English with 
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Hyder Ali and Tippoo, was declared still to be in chap. xiv. 
full operation, and a letter was written to the Ni¬ 
zam, confirming and explaining it. This letter, it 
was explicitly declared, was to be equally binding 
as a treaty. If it had •been an object to devise 
means to embarrass the British government in 
India, to divest it of'the power of defending the 
Company’s possessions, or compel a recourse to piti¬ 
ful subterfuges to avert their loss, no means more* 
efficient could have been found than the ill-con¬ 
sidered and absurd enactment by which the go¬ 
vernor-general was required to defer preparation 
for war till preparation would probably be vain. In 
addressing the resident at Poona, a few months after 
the transmission of hisTetter to the Nizam, Lord Corn¬ 
wallis said, “ Some considerable advantages have no 
doubt been experienced by the system of neutrality 
which the legislature required of the governments of 
this country, but it has, at the same time, been 
attended with the unavoidable inconvenience of our 
being constantly exposed to the necessity of com¬ 
mencing a war without having previously secured 
tlie assistance of efficient alliesi^’ I^ reference to 
the conduct of Lord Cornwallis on this occasjpn, 

Colonel Wilks remarks, that “it is highly’instruc¬ 
tive to observe a statesman, justly extolled for mo¬ 
derate and pacific dispositions, thus indirectly vio¬ 
lating a law enacted for the enforcement of these 
virtues, by entering into a very intelligible offensive 
alliance, which, although the effective revival of the 
abrogated conditions of an old treaty, was certainly 
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CHAP. XIV. neither a declaration of war, nor that teclmieal 
instrument named a treaty for making war, exe¬ 
cuted subsequently to the prohibiting Act of Par¬ 
liament.”* “ The desire, indeed, of not offending 
against the letter of the Act of Parliament,” says 
Sir John Malcolm, “would appear, on this occasion, 
to have led to a trespass on its sj)irit by the revival 
of an offensive alliance against Tippoo Sultan, for 
such the treaty of 1768 undoubtedly was.” “ There 
is no person,” he subsequently observes, “ acquainted 
with the nature of the times in which this engage¬ 
ment”—the engagement with the Nizam—“ was 
formed, but must be sensible that every measure 
of precautionary policy was then necessary on the 
part of the British government to counteract and 
frustrate the ambitious designs of Tippoo Sultan; 
but what has been stated will shew that the literal 
construction of the restrictions of the Act bf Parlia¬ 
ment had, upon this occasion, the effect of making 
the governor-general pursue a course' which was 
perhaps not only questionable in point of faith, but 
which must have been more offensive to Tip])oo 
Sultan, and more calculated to produce a war with 
th^t prince than an avowed contract of a defensive 
engagement, framed for the express and legitimate 
purpose of limiting his inordinate ambition.”! Such 
were some of the effects of legislating for India, in 
a spirit which could discern nothing but the lust 

* Sketches, vol. iii. p^e 38. 

t Sketch of the Political History of India, ed. 1811, pages 
66, 68,69. 
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of conquest in Englishmen, nothing but justice, chap. xiv. 
moderation, and patient endurance in the native 
])rinces of India. 

The exception of Tippoo Sultan from the num¬ 
ber of princes against vWiom the English battalions 
furnished to the Nizam were not to act, marked the 
point from which the governor-general apprehended 
danger. The course of events proved that the ap- 
])reheusion was not grounijless. By the treaty of 
1784, the peace concluded with Tippoo Sultan was 
to extend, not to the English alone, but to their 
allies; and among these the Rajah of Travancorc 
was specially named. Tippoo Sultan, however, me¬ 
ditated the conquest ov dismemberment of Travail* 
core; and, to ssive appearances, made repeated at¬ 
tempts to attain his purpose through the instrumen¬ 
tality of others. He had endeavoured to prevail on 
the Zamorin of Calicut to invade Travancore, in 

9 

prosecution^ of some ahtiquated claims; and would 
probably have succeeded, had he not offended the 
Hindoo prince by his furious zeal for making com¬ 
pulsory proselytes to the Mahometan faith. He 
next sought the assistance of tBe Rajah of Cochin, 
whom he instigated to reclaim the t^jo-itory on w^ ch 
the lines of Travancore were formed. These lines 
had been constructed principally upon a strip of 
land ceded many years before by the Rajah of Cochin 
to the Rajah of Travancore, in compensation for 
assistance rendered by the latter prince in resisting 
an invasion of the territories of the former by the 
Zamorin of Calicut. Alarmed by the intelligence of 
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CHAP. XIV. the hostile views of Tippoo Sultan, the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore applied to the government of Madras for 
assistance; and Sir Archibald Campbell, who had 
succeeded Lord Macartney as the head of that pre¬ 
sidency, promptly granted ft. He at the same time 
addressed a representation to Tippoo Sultan, warning 
him that any act of aggression upon Travancore 
would be regarded, by the English government as a 
violation of the treaty of 1784, and equivalent to a 
declaration of war against that government. To 
this Tippoo responded by professing a desire to main¬ 
tain relations of amity with the English state. His 
acts, however, did not correspond with his profes¬ 
sions ; for a few months afterwards he commenced 
his march in the direction of Travancore, with a 
force of about thirty-five thousand men. 

On an estuary at one extremity of the lines of 
Travancore were situate two forts belonging to tbe 
Dutch, named Cranganore and Ayacottah. On the 
approach of Tippoo, the Dutch, under the provisions 
of a treaty of long standing, called upon the Rajah 
of Travancore to assist them in the defence of these 
places. With this^requisition he was ready to com¬ 
ply ; but Mr. li^llond, who by the departure of Sir 
Archibald Campbell had become acting governor of 
Madras, informed the rajah that the English batta¬ 
lions could not be permitted to be employed, except 
upon such parts of the line of defence as actually 
belonged tp Travancore. To overcome this diflSculty, 
the rajah resumed a negotiation, which had been 
commenced some time before, for tbe purchase of 
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the two forts from the Dutch, and a bargain was chap. xiv. 
concluded. Against this transfer Tippoo Sultan 
remonstrated; alleging that the Dutch had no right 
to sell the forts, inasmuch as they were but tributa¬ 
ries to the Rajah of Cothin, who was himself the 
tributary of Tippoo, and that consequently they had 
assumed the right of alienating part of the posses¬ 
sions of Mysore. Mr. Hollon^ appears to have 
yielded a very willing ear %) the representations of 
Tippoo Sultan; he condemned the purchase, and 
encouraged the Sultan to expect that the places 
would be restored. The assertions of the Mysorean 
])rince were, however, monstrous falsehoods. The 
Dutch had originally qbtained the disputed posses¬ 
sions by conquest from the Portuguese; they had 
held them for more than a century; they had never 
paid tribute to the Rajah of Cochin, or acknow¬ 
ledged his superiority; and the dependence of that 
prince upon Mysore, so far from preceding the ac¬ 
quisitions of the Dutch, had its origin in the con¬ 
quest of Hyder Ali, and had not continued more 
than twelve years. The right of the Dutch to sell, 
it was reported and believed, hsdQ alst^ been recog¬ 
nized by the man who now impugned it. Tippoo 
Sultan, it was alleged, had offered to become a pur¬ 
chaser; and had the Rajah of Travancore delayed 
the completion of the treaty, his enemy, it was pro¬ 
bable, would in this way have possessed himself of 
increased means for his destruction. 

Tippoo found various other grounds of complaint, 
which were the subject of long and fruitless discussion. 
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CHAP. XIV, The English government proposed the appointment 
of commissioners for the investigation of the points 
of dispute; but Tippoo Sultan had resolved to sub¬ 
mit the question to a different and more decisive 
arbitration. He had for sdme time been gradually 
approaching the lines, part of which formed the ]>rin- 
cipal subject of dispute.. On the night of the 28th 
A.D. 1789 . of December, 1789»he marched to attack them, and 
gained a considerable extent of rampart. The Tra- 
vancore troops retreated before him; but his lead¬ 
ing corps having suffered severely, an attempt was 
made to relieve it by another. Before this move¬ 
ment was completed, the fire of a party of about 
twenty men, posted under-a Ijiick cover, fell heavily 
on the corps about to be relieved, and killed the 
commanding officer. The whole were immediately 
throvm into inextricable disorder, and rushing wildly 
back upon the corps advancing to their relief, threw 
them also into confusion. 

Panic now became general; and the living tor¬ 
rent was borne on to a ditch, over which some of 
the fugitives leaped, while others were forced into 
it by the resistless masses which pressed on them 
frqm behind. Jhe bodies of these formed a road, 
over~^iich their comrades passed, and thus mise¬ 
rably did numbers of Tippoo’s troops perish. The 
Sultan was thrown down in the struggle—^the bear¬ 
ers of his palanquin trampled to death—himself 
rescued from the same fate only by the vigorous 
exertions of some active and faithful followers, 
and this not until he had received injuries from 
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the effects of which he occasionally suffered till his chap. xiv. 
death. 

Contemplating the probability of war, Lord Corn¬ 
wallis had instructed the Madras government to be 
prepared for it. The instruction was disregarded; 
and even after the attack on the lines of Travancore, 
the same course was pursued, with alleged reference 
to economy. The value of this motive was duly ap¬ 
preciated by Lord Cornwallis, lleferring to it at a 
])eriod when the governor guilty of this inexplicable 
folly had no longer the power of doing good or harm, 
he said, “ So far am I from giving credit to the late 
government for economy in not making the neces¬ 
sary preparations for war,, according to the positive 
orders of the supreit^ government, after having 
received the most gross insults that could be offei-od 
to any nation, I think it very possible that every 
cash* of that ill-judged saving may cost to the Com- 
j)any a crore of rupees.” Another distinguished 
authority. Sir Thomas Mimro, then a subaltern in 
the Madras army and a very young man, but mani¬ 
festing the germs of that talent and judgment which 
subso<iuently raised him to rank»and ^ower, passed 
a similar sentence upon the ill-judged parsimony of 
the Madras government. In a private lettei'^tPI'l^len 
at this period, he says, “ It will require some time 
to assemble an army able to face the enemy, and 
before such an army can be put in motion Tippoo 
may be in actual possession of Travancore and all 

* A Madras copper coin of inconsiderable value. 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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CHAP. XIV. the southern countries. We have derived but little 
benefit from experience and misfortune. The year 
1790 now sees us as unprepared as the year 1780 
did for war.” “We shall commence the war,” he 
subsequently "observes, “ zander the disadvantage* 
of a want of magazines, for we have none at present 
but at Madras. Since the' conclusion of the late 
war we have acted as if we had been to cn)oy a per¬ 
petual peace. The distresses and difficulties which 
we then encountered from the want of them has 
not cured us of the narrow policy of preferring a 
present small saving to a certain though future great 
and essential advantage.” The same miserable policy 
which had disgraced the Madras government before! 
the attack of Tippoo on thfe lines of Travancore, 
continued to be pursued after that event. Towai-ds 
Tippoo they maintained a friendly, and even obse¬ 
quious deportment; and, instead of making any en¬ 
deavour to remedy the evils resulting from their 
past errors, they vigorously contested the propriety of 
the views entertained in Bengal, and defended the 
right of Tippoo to restrain the sale of the Dutch for¬ 
tresses. Lor4Com\7allis was about to proceed himself 
to assume the administration of the government of 
MadrSs; but the supercession of Mr. Ilollond by the 
arrival of General Medows, recently appointed go¬ 
vernor, led to the postjionement of his visit. 

The British government must now be regarded as 
at war with Tippoo Sultan. The actual commence¬ 
ment of hostilities relieved them from the difficulty 
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imposed on tliem by the law, which, tliough it for- chap. xiv. 
bade the government to prepare for war, did not 
proceed so far in absurdity as to restrain them from 
seeking the means of carrjdng it on when actnally 
commenced. The ridicfllous pretence of upholding 
the engagements concluded with Nizam Ali in 1768 
was now dropped, and a new treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance concluded wilh him. A similar 
treaty was made with the feishwa. The accession 
of both powers to the alliance was accelerated by the 
expectation of recoveritig from Tippoo the posses¬ 
sions of which they had been deprived by himself 
and his father. 

Before these arrangements were completed, a 
British army, under tlie command of the governor 
of Madras, General Medows, of about fifteen thou¬ 
sand men, foi-med into six brigades, was assembled 
on the plains of Trichinopoly. There, on the 24th 
of May, it^w'as joined by the governor, who, on a. d. 1790. 
the 26th, marched in the direction of Caroor, the 
nearest frontier post of the enemy. General Me¬ 
dows, some time before, had addressed a formal 
letter to Tippoo Sultan, announcing his arrival and 
assumption of the office of goveijior of Madj as. 

The answer of the Mysorean prince was not received 
until the general was on his march. Its tone was 
greatly subdued in comparison with that of the Sul¬ 
tan’s communications with Mr. Hollond. In answer 
to the proposal of the latter ffir appointing commis¬ 
sioners to settle the matters in dispute with regard 
to Tra.vancore, Tippoo had declared that he had him- 
2 D 2 
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CHAP. XIV. self ascertained the facts, and that there was no need 
of commissioners; but, he added, that, nevertheless, 
if Mr. Hollond wished it, he might send commis¬ 
sioners “ to the presence.” It was now the lot of 
Tippoo to malke a similar offer to the English gover¬ 
nor. In his letter to General Medows, after con¬ 
gratulating that officer on his arrival and appoint¬ 
ment to the governinent, he remarked with a tone of 
(concern, that, “notwithstanding the bonds of friend¬ 
ship” were “ firmly established, in consequence of 
the intervention in certaift necessary and impor¬ 
tant concerns, and the representations, contrary to 
the fact, of certain short-sighted persons to” the 
governor, they had “ caused qn army to be assembled 
on both sides. As this event is improper,” continued 
the Sultan, “ among those who are mutually at 
friendship, I therefore wish, in order to clear it up 
and to have certain important matters rejiroscntcd, 
to send to you a person of dignity, together with 
some other j)er8ons, that the vakeel of the circar, 
having arrived with you, may explain the whole cir¬ 
cumstances to you, and that the dust which has 
obscured you- upright mind may be removed.” The 
ai\swer of General Medows was short and decisive. 
Its purport was, that the English, equally inca})able 
of offering an insult and of submitting to one, had 
always looked upon war as declared from the mo¬ 
ment of the attack upon their ally, the Rajah of 
Travancore, and uj)op that issue the dispute now 
rested. The Sultan received the answer of the 
governor at Coimbatore, and as soon as it reached 
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liim, he retired with his main army to his capital, chap. xiv. 
Seringapatam.* He had provoked war without 
being prepared to meet it. He had calculated 
on passing the lines of Travancore with ease, and 
then overrunning the cortotry. After tfis unexpected 
failure, the obsequiousness of the government of 
Madras had led him t8 believe that he was still an 
object of dread, and his tone rose proportionately in 
self-confidence and haughtiness. The assembling of 
the English army, and the decisive conduct of Ge¬ 
neral Medows, shewed him that the new governor 
was ready to assert with' the sword the rights of his 
country and those of its allies; and Tippoo Sultan, 
having tried to gain somo» advantage by procrastina¬ 
tion, acknowledged hfs* weakness by a retreat, which 
left a large tract of country almost undefended. All 
tliis was highly characteristic of Tii)poo Sultan. His 
father, Hyder Ali, was master of his passions, and 
to this cause his success is mainly to*be ascribed. 

Tipjioo, on the contrary, was the slave of his pas¬ 
sions. Intoxicated with pride, he seems, on many 
occasions, to have thought that he had only to will 
in order to obtain. Reverses preducejJ on him their 
usual bitter effects, but unaccompanied by any por¬ 
tion of that wholesome change of spirit wlhclC in 
better natures, they have a tendency to effect. Un¬ 
affected by misfortune, except during its actual 
pressure, Tippoo Sultan recovered from it only to 

* The pride or caprice of Tippoo had led him not only to aban¬ 
don but to destroy Mysore, the ancient capital of the country 
bearing the sEune name. 
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CHAP. XIV. launch into fresh extravagances, and thus prepare 
for himself fresh disappointment and humiliation. 

The British army advanced to Caroor, which was 
abandoned on their approach. From the defects of 
the commissariat department their progress to this 
place was slow; but they met with no annoyance, 
except from the desultory attacks of j)arties of the 
enemy’s horse, and /rom the weather. Their course 
lay over arid plains, und^er the operation of a power¬ 
ful wind raising clouds of dust which obscured the 
face of day, and which being inhaled with every act 
of respiration, laid the foundation of serious disease. 
From this cause, on the arrival of the army at Ca¬ 
roor, no less than twelve hundred men w'ere placed 
in hospital there. 

The capture of Caroor was followed by that of 
Aravacourchy, a weak place, which offered no re¬ 
sistance beyond the discharge of two guns on the 
approach of the British advanced guard. The kil- 
ladar, on being summoned to surrender, earnestly 
requested pennission to save his credit with the 
Sultan by a few more discharges, kindly promising 
that no dampge stcould arise to the British party.* 
Notwithstanding this pledge, and the danger in 

w hicK~*the killadar’s honour was placed, his request 

* 

was refused, and the English took possession of 
Aravacourchy without any fufther resistance, either 
real or pretended. The surrender of Daraporara, 
another weak place, followed. Here a dep6t was 
formed; a number of sick were left in hospital, and 

* Mackenzie’s Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultan. 
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some heavy stores and camp equipage deposited, to chap. xiv. 
enaide the army to move with as little incumbrance 
as possible. A brigade was left for their protection, 
and the army marched to Coimbatore, where they 
arrived on the 21st of J^ly. 

From this place an advanced force, under Colonel 
Stuart, was detached*to attack Palligaut; but the 
route taken was nearly impracticable from the ef¬ 
fects of heavy rains, and jDolonel Stuart fell back 
without effecting his object. An attack on Dindi- 
gul, conducted by the same officer, was more for¬ 
tunate. Against this place batteries were opened 
on the 20th of August, and by the evening of the 
21st, a breach, thougji a very indifferent one, was 
effected. Imperfect'*as it was. Colonel Stuart re¬ 
solved on risking aa immediate assault—a determi¬ 
nation taken with reference to the remaining stock 
of ammunition. The continuance of the firing for 
two hours longer would have consumecl all the shot 
of the English, and a fresh supply could not have 
been obtained in less than a week. The assault was 
made with great gallantry, and repelled by the kil- 
ladar at the head of his men M^th equal vigour and 
sjurit. The English were foiled, and compelled to 
retire; but at this moment, greatly to their sur¬ 
prise, a white flag was displayed on the breach, and 
an offer was made ^to surrender, on condition' of 
security to persons and private property. This was 
the more extraordinary, as the killadar had met 
an invitation to surrender on favourable terms by 
threatening, if any similar message were subse- 
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CHAP. XIV. quently sent, that he would blow the messenger 
from a cannon. The change in his resolution is 
attributed to his having been abandoned by })art of 
his garrison.* It was fortunate for the English that 
neither the killadar nor^his'inen were aware of the 
cause which led to the premature assault. 

On his return to Coimbatore, Colonel Stuart was 
again dispatched to,attack Palligaut, but with aug¬ 
mented means, and by ,.a more practicable route. 
Batteries were o])enod at daylight on the 21st of 
A. D. 1790 . September. In less than two hours the fort was 
silenced, and by the evening a practicable bi’each 
was effected. But the necessity for an assault was 
spared. Some English officers, engaged in recon¬ 
noitring, observed a defenceless part of the works, 
of which possession was immediately taken; and on 
the following morning the place capitulated on (con¬ 
ditions, one of which was protection against the 
fury of the Nairs, who had joined Colonel Stuart, 
and were serving in the siege. These were natives 
of Malabar, on whose countr}Tnen Tippoo Sultan 
had exercised great cruelties. It was ajiprehended 
that they would rejbice in an opportunity of taking 
revere on the ^troops of their oppressor,” and it 
requir^ some effort to restrain them. 

Eroad had previously surrendered to an English 
detachment under Colonel OJdham. The greater 
part of the troops employed in this service subse¬ 
quently joined a corps commanded by Colonel 
Floyd, whose general operations were confined to 

* Mackenzie’s Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultan. 
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thp.„sout.ly,oi the river Bahv4ny. By a detachment 
from that corps Sattimungul was taken, with little 
tronfde and no loss. Sattimungul is hut a few 
miles distant from the foot of the j)ass of Guge- 
hutty. Through that p*ass*Tipj>oo Sultan and his 
army began early in September to descend. Ru¬ 
mours of his apjiroach wgre soon afloat, which 
appear at first to have received little credit; but 
their accuracy being confirmed by testimony that 
could scarcely be doubted. Colonel Floyd forwarded 
the intelligence to General Medows, and accom¬ 
panied the communication by a suggestion that the 
advanced corps of the army should fell back upon 
head-quarters. Eithes fAim the report of Tippoo’s 
descent being disbelieved, or from some other cause, 
the suggestion was rejected, and Colonel Floyd 
was ordered to maintain his position. On the thir¬ 
teenth of September, a large body of the enemj^’s 
army passe,d the ford of Poongar; and the British 
])icqnets, which had been sent out to patrol, were 
driven in by Tippoo’s force. A regiment of horse, 
which had been dispatched to support them, was 
surrounded, and compelled to ta^e posft among some 
enclosures till relieved by the rest of the Brjtish 
cavalry. The English now became the assailants; 
several hundred of the enemy were put to the 
sword; and, the field •being completely cleared, the 
victors returned to camp. They had scarcely dis¬ 
mounted, when the enemy’s columns were disco¬ 
vered advancing in great force. The line was 
instantly formed, and a cannonade commenced on 
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CHAP. XIV. both sides, which lasted throughout the day.* At 
sunset the enemy drew off their artillery, which left 
Colonel Floyd opportunity to deliberate on his fu¬ 
ture course. 

Tippoo had witbdraltn his army to a ])osition 
about six miles from the place of action ; but from 
the inaptitude of a native force to execute move¬ 
ments by night, and from the fall of torrents of rain, 
yrhich had not extended to the British position, 
a large part of the troops had failed to find their 
places in the line, and great disorder prevailed. 
Colonel Floyd was not aware of these circumstances, 
or he might have been tempted to renew the conflict, 
and by taking the enemy unprepared he might 
probably have defeated them. As it was, he had 
recourse to a council of war, and the opinion of the 
majority being in favour of retreat, preparations 
were made for withdrawing the garrison from Sat- 
timungul, and proceeding to join General Medows. 
Some reprehensible delay took place in evacuating 
the fortjf and the retreat was thus retarded. When 

* This cannonade g^ye occasion for one of those graceful ex¬ 
pressions of fidelity, of which so many instances ha-\y occurred 
amqng the native trpops. Colonel Floyd, in passing along a part 
of the line which had suffered most severely, expressed to the 
native officers his regret at the loss sustained. The answer was— 
“ We have eaten the Company’s salt; our lives are at their dis¬ 
posal, and God forbid that we should mind a few casualties.” 
Such is the language of the native troops; and its sincerity has 
been constantly attested by evidence far more convincing than 
professions. 

t Sir ITiomas Munro says that the officer in command was 
drunk.—Gleig’s Life of Munro, vol. i. page 97. 
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it commenced, the infantry proceeded in one co- chap. xiv. 
lumn, the cavalry in another, and the baggage in 
a third; but the nature of the country soon com- 
jielled a change, and the whole was formed into a 
single column, the cavalry leading. 

On hearing of the march of the British force, 

Tippoo ordered his troops to bo put in motion for 
immediate pursuit; but the orijer was obeyed with 
little promptness, and tjje day was considerably 
advanced before the progress of the English was 
seriously interrupted. The cavalry were two or 
three miles in advance of the infantry, against 
whom the whole force of Tippoo was directed. 

The firing brought tjiem back to the succour of 
their companions, an(f by a fortunate mistake, simi¬ 
lar to that which once disaiipointed Hyder Ali of 
the success which seemed within his grasp,* the son 
of that conqueror was now induced to desist from 
an attack in which he had greatly the advantage in 
point of numbers. A-troop of cavalry was mistaken 
for the personal guard of General Medows, and 
a report of his arrival spreading rapidly through 
the British ranks, was received with enthusiastic 
cheers, with the cause of which thg enemy were not 
long in becoming acquainted. The Sultan, giving 
credit to the report, which reached him just at the 
moment when he had received intelligence of the 
death of Burkar-oo-deen, a favourite relative, and one 
of his bravest officers, drew off his army, and left 
the corps of Colonel Floyd at liberty to pursue its 

* See vol. i. page 562. 
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CHAP. XIV. march unmolested. On the 16th of September a 
junction was eifected with the army under General 
Medows, which was soon afterwards further rein¬ 
forced by the arrival of Colonel Stuart’s division 
after the capture of Palligaift. 

The object of General Medows was to bring 
Tippoo to a general action, ^fhe Sultan was most 
anxious to avoid tliis, and for several weeks he 
evaded the endeavours of. the English commander. 
During this period Tippoo repossessed himself not 
only of Sattimungul, but of Eroad and Daraporam. 
At length, alarmed by the progress of an English 
army in Bramahal, he dispatched thither the greater 
j)art of his force, the residue being left to watch 
the motions of General Medows. The army whose 
operations drew Tippoo’s attention to Bramahal was 
distinguished by the name of the central anny, and 
had originally been commanded by Colonel Kelly. 
The death of that officer had transferred the com¬ 
mand to Colonel Maxwell, who found himself at 
the head of nine thousand five hundred men. He 
A. D. 1790 . entered Bramahal on the 24th October, and early 
in November he fixfed his head-quarters near Cave- 
ripatam. The qppearance of considerable bodies of 
light cavalry soon indicated the approach of the 
Sultan’s army, and by the middle of the month it 
appeared in full force. In the meantime General 
Medows had marched to form a junction with 
Colonel Maxwell; and his purpose was effected 
about three days after Tippoo’s appearance. The 
remainder of the campaign was occupied in marches. 
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occasionally varied by skinnishes of no importance, 
tlie detail of which would be tedious without being 
instructive. Some overtures for negotiation pro¬ 
ceeded from Tippoo; but they were made without 
sincerity, and ended in'nothing. Liird Cornwallis 
had determined to assume the command of the 
British army, on the alleged ground that his presence 
in the scene of action would be j;o the native allies a 
pledge of sincerity and of confident hope of success 
against the common enemy. 

In the conduct of the war up to this period, little 
of military skill had been displayed, and little advan¬ 
tage gained to the cause of the allies. General 
Medow's arrived with Jiis* army at Velout, eighteen 
miles from Madras, on the 27th January, and on 
the 29th Lord Cornwallis assumed the command. 
On the .5th February he commenced his march from 
Velout, and on the 11th the army was concentrated 
near Vellore. Tippoo Sultan had been engaged in ne¬ 
gotiating with the French governor at Pondicherry 
for assistance; but on receiving intelligence of the 
march of the British army, he moved rapidly to the 
defence of the passes into his teS’ritories. By a series 
of judicious feints, the Sultan was jjeceived as to the 
point at which it was intended to penetrate, and a 
large British force, completely equipped and pro¬ 
visioned, was thus enabled to gain the table-land of 
Mysore without firing a shot. 

The first object of the English general was the 
reduction of Bangalore. The pettah, or town, which 
was of considerable extent, lay to the north of the 
fort, and this was the primary object of attack. Jt 
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CHAP. XIV. had several gates, one of which being selected for 
assault, the requisite preparations were made, the 
field artillery and six battery guns being placed 
under Colonel Moorhouse, a highly distinguished 
officer. The first barrier wab gallantly carried, and it 
was expected that the application of a field-piece 
would soon force the gate. This was found ineffectual, 
and some eighteen-pounders were brought up, which 
slowly performed the desired work. In the mean¬ 
time a vigorous fire of musketry and rockets from 
the turrets galled the English troops; it was borne, 
however, with the greatest steadiness : the shattered 
fragments of the gate were torn aw'ay after each 
discharge; and an openip»g, though a small one, 
being at length made, an English lieutenant, who is 
represented as being of very diminutive size and 
stature,* was raised on the shoulders of some grena¬ 
diers, and passed through. General Medows, who 
was present, called on the troops to “ support the 
little gentleman they responded to the call, and 
the place was carried. 

Tippoo Sultan, who with his army was in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood, was alike astonished and 
irritated at this Result, and orders were given to the 
killadar of the fort to recover possession of the pet- 
tah at all risks. They w’ere obeyed with great spirit 
and* gallantry, and the streets of the town were, 
for a lengthened period, the scene of a deter¬ 
mined and doubtful conflict. So long as it was 
maintained by firing, little advantage was gained 
on either side. It was finally decided by the bay- 
' * Lieutenmit Ayrc, of the 86th regiment. 
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onet, with which the Mysoreans were driven from chap. xiv. 
every post, and compelled to seek refuge in the fort, 
with a loss of two thousand in killed and w ounded. 

The loss of the English was not groat; but among 
the killed was Colonel Moorhouse, I’^io fell at the 
gate. lie had risen from the ranks; “ hut nature,” 
says Colonel Wilks, “liad made him a gentleman— 
uneducated, he had made himsejf a man of science; 
a career of uninterrupted distinction had commanded 
general I’espect, and his amiable character universal 
attachmesp-t.” Ilis memory w’as honoured by a pub¬ 
lic funeral and a monument erected at the e;cpense 
of the Company in the church of Madras. 

The capture of the^ ])»ttah was follow'ed by pre¬ 
parations for obtaining possession of the fort. Bat¬ 
teries were erected, a breach made, and, on the night 
of the 20th of March, a storming party advanced in a. d. 1791 . 
silence to the attack. They had made some })ro- 
gress before the garrison took the alarm; but the 
resistance oflered to the assailants, though late, was 
tierce and powerful. The killadar, liahadar Khan, 
a distinguished soldier, in whom the pressure of 
seventy years had not quenched the $re of military 
ardour, nor seriously diminished hi^ personal ability 
to obey its suggestions, was in a moment at the 
head of his men. But his courage was unavailing. 

The assailants established themselves on the ram¬ 
parts, and, after a contest of an hour, the fort of 
Bangalore passed from the hands of Tijipoo Sultan 
into those of the English. The loss on the part of 
the garrison wtis severe ; more than a thousand of the 
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CHAP. XIV. bodies of their fallen enemies were committed to 
the grave by the victors. Among the slain was the 
brave killadar; who having in vain endeavoured to 
collect a party to make one more stand, fell sword 
in hand, without a single supporter near him. It 
was thought that Tippoo might desire to retrieve 
from the hands of strangers and enemies the re¬ 
mains of one who had served him so faithfully, and 
an intimation that they would not be withheld was 
conveyed to him; but either the merits of Baha- 
dar Khan were obliterated by his ill-ftytune, or 
Tippoo really entertained the feeling which his an¬ 
swer is said to have expressed—that the killadar 
could bo buried nowhere with gi’eater propriety 
than in the neighbourhood ot the 2 )lace in defence 
of which he h%3 fallen. By the English authorities 
all the respect that could be shewn to the dead was 
manifested; and the body of the veteran solditu- 
was attended to its final restiug-i)lace by the most 
distinguished members of the Mussulman j)art of 
the British army. 

The English were now fixed in the heart of 
Tippoo Sult^^n’s dominions; but before pursuing 
further the campaign under Lord Cornwallis, it will 
be convenient to notice the operations of other 
armies up to the period when the governor-general 
obtained possession of Bangalore. 

When General Medows marched in the direction 
of Madras, Colonel Hartley was left with a force, 
consisting of one regiment of Europeans and two 
battalions of sepoys, with some field artillery, to act 
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against a body of the Sultan’s troops, amounting, at CHAP. xiv. 
the lowest estimate, to six thousand, left under the 
command of an officer named Hussein Ali. This 
officer, disdaining the cautious policy of his master, 
took up a strong positioh near Calicul, and resolved, 
if challenged, to abide the result of a regular action. 

He was not disappomted, except in the result 
of the engagement: he was a^acked and utterly 
defeated, with the loss o^ a thousand killed and 
wounded; the general himself and nine hundred 
men were made prisoners on the field, and the flying 
remnant of the army being hotly pursued, fifteen 
hundred more laid down their arms. 

A few days before, tins action. General Aber- 
cromby, the governor of Bombay, arrived with a re¬ 
spectable force at Tellicherry, advanced to Cananorc, 
which surrendered unconditionally, and in a very 
short time occupied the whole of the province of 
Malabar, where the name and authority of the Sul¬ 
tan were odious beyond the power of description. 

The army of Nizam Ali began to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad about the time that 
General Medows took the field? It ivas joined by 
a detachment of English sepoys a^d a company of 
European artillery, and, after considerable delay, 
marched to lay siege to Copool. This was a pro¬ 
tracted and tedious operation. The situation of 
Copool is upon a lofty and precipitous rock. The 
cannon employed against it were disabled by a 
week’s firing, and the efforts of the besiegers were 
suspended for a long interval, until a new battering 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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CHAP. XIV. train could be collected from various points. They 
were resumed, but with little prospect of a speedy 
termination, till the alarm caused by the unexpected 
news of the fall of Bangalore led to a surrender, 
after a resistance of sevetal months. Bahandur 
Bundur, a fort about three miles to the northward 
of Copool, in a like manner yielded to the good 
fortune of the allies. 

With the Mahrattas, gs with Nizam Ali, an Eng¬ 
lish detachment was destined to act. It consisted 
of two battalions of sepoys and three companies of 
artillery, two native and one European. It was 
dispatched from Bombay, and proceeded in boats 
up the river Jaigur as far as navigable. The ])eriod 
of debarkation was the very height of the monsoon. 
The ascent oi the Ghauts was performed under 
the most discouraging diflSculties; but by persever¬ 
ance they were surmounted. At Coompta the de¬ 
tachment joined the Mahratta army, consisting of 

4 

twenty thousand horse and ten thousand foot, under 
the command of Purseram Bhow. The first blow was 
to be struck against Darwar; and the whole Mah¬ 
ratta army, with the English detachment, moved to 
the attack of th^s place, which they reached by very 
slow marches. The Mahratta forces were of little 
use in the conduct of a siege, and the means of 
reduction were found inadequate. Application for 
reinforcements was made to Bombay, and a regi¬ 
ment of European infantry, a battalion of sepoys, 
and a considerable number of European artillery¬ 
men, were dispatched, under the command of 
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Colonel Frederick. An assault prematurely made chap. xiv. 
ended in repulse; and shortly afterwards Colonel 
Frederick died from the effects, as it was believed, 
of disappointment. The siege continued to be lan¬ 
guidly prosecuted, till tHe fall of Bangalore became 
known; an event which produced at Darwar the 
same effect as at Copool—an offer to surrender. 

The garrison were permitted ,to march out with 
their arms and ammunitior^ and with colours flying; 
but four days after their departure their camp was 
attacked and plundered by the Mahrattas, many of 
the party killed, and the commander, covered with 
wounds, sent as a prisoner to a Mahratta fort. 

Such an exploit would^ bb perfectly in accordance 
with the Mahratta character if undertaken solely 
with a view to jilunder; but it was aMeged, and it is 
believed not without ground, that the commander 
had provoked the attack by a virtual breach of the 
conditions of the capitulation. One of these condi¬ 
tions was, that the guns and stores were to become 
prize to the captors. The guns and stores were ac¬ 
cordingly left by the retiring garrison; but it was 
said that the powder had beefl wilftilly rendered 
useless by damping, and the other stores destroyed 
to the extent which the time and means of the com¬ 
mander allowed.* 

The surrender of Darwar was followed by that of 
the strong fort of Khooshgul, eleven miles distant, 

* Colonel Wilks says that this was admitted by a Mysorean 
officer with whom he had conversed, who affirmed that he had 
been personally engaged in the destruction of the stores. 

2 E 2 
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CHAP. XIV. and by the early possession of every place north of 
the Toombuddra. 

Lord Cornwallis inarched from Bangalore on the 
A. D. 1791. 22nd March, and a few days afterwards unexpectedly 
encountered the army of tlfe Sultan. Tippoo’s only 
anxiety was to escape from a situation in which he 
might be compelled to fight, and with some difficulty 
he effected his object. The army of Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis was now strengthen 9 d, or at least numerically 
increased, by the junction of about ten thousand of 
Nizam Ali’s horse.* To effect this junction was 

* Colonel Wilks gives a curious account of these mounted 
warriors; he says, “ They were rated at fifteen thousand, and 
really amounted to ten thousand rSen,well mounted on horses in ex¬ 
cellent condition, and to those who had never before had an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing an Indian army, their first appearance was novel 
and interesting. It is probable that no national or private collection 
of ancient arms in Europe contains any weapon or article of personal 
equipment which might not be traced in this motley crowd ; the 
Parthian bow aUd arrow, the iron club of Scythia, sabres of every 
age and nation, lances of every length and description, and match¬ 
locks of every form; metallic helmets of every pattern, simple 
defences of the head, a steel bar descending diagonally as a pro¬ 
tection to the face, defences of bars, scales or chain-work descend¬ 
ing behind or on the shoulders, cuirasses, suits of armour or 
detached pieces fftr the arm, complete coats of mail in chain-work, 
shields, bucklers, an^ quilted jackets, sabre-proof. ITie ostenta¬ 
tious display of these antique novelties was equally curious in its 
way. The free and equal use of two sword-arms, the precise and 
perfect command of a balanced spear eighteen feet long, of the 
club which was to shiver an iron helmet, of the arrow discharged 
in flight; but, above all, the total absence of every symptom of 
order, or obedience, or command, excepting groups collecting 
round their respeefive flags; every individual an independent 
warrior, self-impelled, affecting to be the champion whose single 
arm was to achieve victory; scampering among each other in 
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one object of the governor-general’s march; another chap. xiv. 
was to meet a valuable convoy, with a reinforcement 

wild confusion ; the whole exhibition presenting to the mind an 
imagery scarcely more allied to previous impressions of reality 
there than the fictions of aw Eastern tale <fr the picturesque 
disorder of a dramatic 'scene.”—Sketches, vol. iii. pp. 13.5, 136. 

A similar but less minute description of these tro6pcrs is given in 
Mackenzie’s Sketches of the War with Tippoo Sultan, vol. ii. p. 

57. Of the value of the accession of strength which their junc¬ 
tion afforded. Colonel Wilks gives the following account:—“The 
impossibility of relying on such a*body for the execution of any 
combined movement was sufficiently obvious; hut the most 
moderate expectations looked to an enlargement of the limits of 
observation, the relief of the regular cavalry from the duties of 
the light troop, and an extended command over the resources of 
the country to be traversed. Two thousand of the most select 
were attached to the reservp iffider Colonel Floyd, and placed 
under the immediate mana^ment of Brigade Major Dales, in the 
hope that his skill, and conciliation, and example, might render 
them efficient. Fifteen days were sufficient to shew the total dis¬ 
appointment of the most meagre hopes. The enemy practised 
upon them on every successive day some enterprise or stratagem, 
always successful. They soon shewed themselves unequal to 
the protection»of their own foragers on ordinary occasions, and 
after the lapse of a few days they never stirred beyond the 
English picquets, consuming forage and grain, and augmenting 
distress of every kind, without the slightest return of even aj)pa- 
rent utility. Their prowess was indeed exhibited at an early 
period in plundering the villages to wSich Lofd Cornwallis had 
granted protection; but when it was undejjgtood that his lord- 
ship disclaimed such proceedings, but could not control them, 
the villagers undertook their ovm defence, and the march would 
produce exhibitions of attack and defence, in which the wishes of 
the army were uniformly adverse to their allies, and an English 
safeguard would frequently appear protecting their enemies 
against their friends. The contemptible state of this cavalry 
may in some degree have arisen from the effeminacy and decline 
which marked the general character of the government to which 
they belonged ; but its more immediate causes were referred to. 
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CHAP. XIV. of between four and five thousand men, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Oldham. These were met at Veni- 
tataghery, and both objects of the movement having 
been attained, Lord Cornwallis returned to Banga- 
A.D. 1791. lore, where he arrived on the 28th of April. 

Notwithstanding the success which had thus far 
attended the British arms, th6 governor-general was 
not in a condition to prosecute the war with vigour. 
He was especially distressed by a deficiency of the 
means of transport foj provisions, camp equipage, 
ordnance, and stores; and this deficiency might have 
appeared to justify some cessation of active exertion. 
The love of enterprise scarcely entered into his 
character; yet, while placed in circumstances which 
seemed to excuse inactivity, 'he resolved on a step 
which, with reference to his position, may be re¬ 
garded as a bold one: it was to march at qnce upon 
Tippoo’s capital, Seringapatam. One obvious mo¬ 
tive for this' decision was a desire to bring the war 
to a speedy termination ; but there was another, not 
without weight—the apprehension of a rupture with 
France, from which country Tippoo might then ex¬ 
pect to derivq assistance, which would render the 

a commander (Tedje"Tint Singh, a Hindoo) of no respectability 
or military pretension, who was said to have risen to command by 
court intrigue, and was deemed better qualified to render his 
master a good commercial account of the profits of the subsidy 
than a splendid report of military glory. His second in command, 
Assud Ali, and the ostensible military leader, had some reputation 
for that precarious valour which depends on interested motives, or 
animal excitement or depression, but, like his principal, was in¬ 
capable of command, venal, rapacious, and unfaithful to his trust.” 
—Ibid, page 136 to 138. 
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difficulties of the contest far greater than those with chap. xiv. 
Avliicli the governor-general had now to contend. 

To make the best use of the limited means of 
trans])ort possessed by the British army, all supepr 
fluous equipage was to be left in Bang^ilore. TW ing 
c(us were requested to reduce their claims for acvob- 
modation to the lowdst practicable degree, asnger 
as to assist the public service by any means whiig 
they could command ; and they cheerfully sacrificed 
their own convenience to thjB demands of the state. 

On the 4th of May the army was put in motion. It A. d. 
advanced by a circuitous route, interrupted by jun¬ 
gles, rivers, and ravines. From these causes the 
inadequate sup})ly of cattle for transport became 
still further reduced!** Numbers died from exhaus¬ 
tion, and large quantities of stores were destroyed 
because .they could not be carried forward. With 
the usual policy of Hyder Ali and his son, the coun¬ 
try traversed by the invaders had been divested of 
all power of affording relief to their necessities. 
Conflagration had done its work—the grain not burnt 
had been buried; and not an inhabitant remained 
through the expanded waste t» recoiint the story of 
its devastation, or guide the steps^of those who now 
traversed its blighted fields. Their march seemed 
to be over a country where some great convulsion 
of nature had at once swept away every human 
being, and every thing by which human life could be 
su])ported. At length, at a stone fort, called Mala- 
vclly, some grain was found ; but the quantity lost 
on the march was so great that even this opportune 
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CHAP. XIV. and happy discovery did not preclude the neces¬ 
sity of reducing the daily issue of rice to one-half of 
the usual allowance. Thus, struggling with difRcul- 
.ties and amid the terrors of famine, the British army 
A.D. 1791 . lore,’ \®d Arikefa, about nine miles east of Seringa- 

Nm, on the 13th of May. 

attenr approach was regarded by Tippoo with no 
nolnmon apprehension. From the moment of the 
fall of Bangalore, the attack upon which place 
he had regarded as mad and hopeless, he became 
alarmed for the safety of his capital. Under the 
first impulse of fear, he had ordered the removal to 
Chittledroog of his treasure, his harem, and the 
families of his officers, whom he retained in pledge 
for the fidelity of those to whom they belonged; but 
by the advice of his mother, who exercised a power¬ 
ful influence over him, and who represented that 
such a proceeding, being imputed to despondency, 
would have a bad effect on the minds of his troops 
and subjects, he abandoned his intention. The pa¬ 
rent to whom he was indebted for this service ren¬ 
dered him another. Tippoo had given personal 
offence to the familyv.of the Nizam. In the hope of 
detaching that prince from the* confederacy, the 
mother of the Sultan wrote to him, imploring his 
forgiveness of an act which she attributed to the 
intoxication of youthful pride, and which she de¬ 
clared the Sultan deeply regretted. 

But though Tippoo allowed himself to be dis¬ 
suaded from one manifestation of fear, he gave way 
to others, which distinctly shewed the state of his 
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mind. His hatred of the English had been gratified 
by causing the walls of the houses in the principal 
streets of Seringapatam to be decorated with cari¬ 
catures of the people whom he abhorred, of enor- 
mous size, and, in some instances,* of disgusting 
character. These were now by royal command ob¬ 
literated, and the waifs of Seringapatam no longer 
si)oke the Sultan’s contempt and aversion for his 
European enemies. ^ 

The capital of Mysore contained other proofs of 
Tippoo’s feelings towards the English, and these too 
were to disappear. The enfranchisement of prisoners 
under the treaty of 1784 had even at this time not 
been perfectly carried, out, and among the victims 
of the Sultan’s perfidy were twenty English youths, 
who, having received the same kind of education 
which is given to the dancing girls of the East, were 
destined to delight the ear and eye of their enslaver 
by the graces of song and gesture. To relieve him¬ 
self from the inconvenience to be apprehended from 
these witnesses to his treachery, assassination offered 
the easiest and most effectual means; consequently, 
according to the moral code of Tippoo, the best. 
The youths were murdered, ai^ the course of 
crime was followed up by the secret murder of 
other prisoners, who like them had been unlawfully 
detained. 

Such were the results of the alarm produced by 
the fall of Bangalore, and the anticipation of an 
attack upon Seringapatam. An English army was 
now within a few miles of the capital, and the 
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CHAP. XIV. anxiety of Tippoo increased with the apparently in¬ 
creasing danger. He had hitherto cautiously avoided 
a general action, and he defended this course by 
reference to the example of his father, who had 
gained little oi* no advantage from general actions, 
but whose chief success arose from striking at de¬ 
tachments. Stimulated partly by his fears and partly 
by the representations of his officers, which were 
aided, it is said, by the remonstrances of the women 
of his harem, who expatiated on the discredit of suf¬ 
fering his capital to be menaced without an effort 
to repel those by whom it was threatened, he now 
resolved to depart from the policy which he had 
hitherto steadily pursued.» 

On the arrival of the English army at Arikera, a 
considerable body of the enemy was visible at the 
distance of about six miles in front. This, force was 
drawn up with its right to the river Cavery, and its 
left to a rugged hill a short distance from the bank. 
It was at first supposed to be only a large detach¬ 
ment sent to observe the motions of the British 
army, and Lord Cornwallis proceeded to take mea¬ 
sures for a8ce,rtaini»g the best point for crossing the 
river, with a view to a junction with General Aber- 
cromby, who, with the Bombay army, was posted 
at Peripatam, about forty miles westward of Seringa- 
patam, and whose co-operation was deemed neces¬ 
sary to the reduction of the latter place. The Eng¬ 
lish general, however, soon learned that though only 
a small part of the enemy’s army could be seen, the 
whole was encamped between his position and Sc- 
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riiigapatam; its right protected by the C|very, its chap. Xiv. 
left by a chain of hills, with a deep swampy ravine, 
the passage of which was defended by batteries 
running along the whole of the front. The distance 
between the river and the hills nowhbre exceeded a 
mile and a half, and within cannon-shot of Tippoo’s 
line was not more thair a mile. The difficulties in 
attacking an enemy in such apposition were obvi¬ 
ously great; but the result of such information as 
could be obtained of the country seemed to shew that 
it would be practicable to cross a ridge on the right of 
the English army from the high road to Seringapatam, 
where they were encamped, to another road leading 
to the same place; and Lord Cornwallis thereupon 
resolved to attempt by a night march to turn the 
enemy’s left flank, and by gaining his rear before day¬ 
light, cut.off the retreat of his main body to the cajn- 
tal. To cfiect this object, six European regiments, 
twelve battalions of native infantry, wi^h three field- 
pieces, one European and three native regiments of 
cavalry, wore ordered to be in readiness to march at 
eleven o’clock on the night of the 13th May, leav- a.d. i791. 
ing their picquets and camp gua*-ds bej;iind, and their 
tents standing. Nizam Ali’s cavaky were to follow 
in the morning; but the order was not to be com¬ 
municated till the moment of moving, lest the plan 
should be frustrated by treachery. 

The ground occupied by the British army was 
intersected by ruined villages, inclosures, and deep 
ravines, and from this cause much time was lost in 
forming the troops in the prescribed order of march. 
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CHAP. XIV. Before tljey movedaterrific storm arose, and themarch 
was performed under a deluge of rain, accompanied 
by thunder and lightning of the most awful charac¬ 
ter. Exhausted by fatigue, scared by the lightning, 
and benumbed by the'chillihg effects of the rain, the 
cattle could scarcely be made to move; and the night, 
except when temporarily irradiatedby the vivid flashes, 
being impenetrably dark, several regiments lost their 
way, and portions of the British force were moving 
in almost every variety of direction: repeated halts 
thus became necessary. On one of them. Lord 
Cornwallis found himself with no more than one 
company and one gun. A staff-officer, who made 
the discovery that the general had thus outmarched 
the greater part of his force, or had become, in 
some other way, separated from them, attempted to 
find the column by tracing, with the aid of the 
, lightning, the marks of the gun-carriage wheels; but 
the tracks, though so recently made, had been com¬ 
pletely obliterated by the unceasing torrents of 
rain, and he narrowly escaped riding into the enemy’s 
encampments. 

The dawn of day vemoved one of the difficulties 
which had retarded the progress of the British 
force; but it destroyed the hope of executing the 
original plan, which required the cover of night: 
still, as the most arduous part of the march had been 
accomplished. Lord Cornwallis determined to perse¬ 
vere, and to endeavour to force Tippoo to action on 
ground believed to be less advantageous to him than 
that which he had chosen. The Sultan did not 
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decline the challenge. The approach of the English chap. xiv. 
was unobserved till they had begun to descend the 
heights on the eastward of the ravine. Their first 
object was to gain possession of a hill commanding 
the left of the enemj^ This was* perceived by 
Tippoo, and he made arrangements for defeating it, 
which have deservedi;f received the approbation of 
eminent military authorities.* He dispatched a 
considerable body of cavalry and infantry, with 
eight guns, to seize the hill towards which the views 
of the English were directed, and sent out some 
cavalry to hover on the right of the English, and 
take advantage of any opportunity to charge—thus 
impeding their progress,, and giving to his troojis 
advancing to the hill time to take possession of it. 

Tippoo also very promptly changed his front to the 
left, covering one flank by a steep hill previously in 
his rear, and the other by a ravine which had run 
along his former front. 

From the nature of the ground, the weak state 
of the cattle, and the annoyances of the enemy’s 
horse, the i)assage of the British infantry to the same 
side of the ravine with the enei»y wa| slow. It was 
at length accomplished, and the requisite disposition 
for action made. Opposite to the enemy’s main 
body, nine battalions were posted in a first line 
under General Medows and Colonel Stuart, and 
four in a second line under Colonel Harris, while 
five battalions, under Colonel Maxwell, were des¬ 
tined for an attack upon the enemy’s corps on the 
* Colonel Wilks and Sir Thomas Munro. 
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CHAP. XIV. hill. This attack might have been made at an 
earlier period, but it was judiciously postponed till 
the other parts of the disposition were complete, in 
order to deter Tippoo from making any attempt on 
the flank or rear of the troops moving forward to 
drive his detachment from the hill. 

With the attack on that detachment the action 
commenced. On the approach of Colonel Maxwell 
the enemy’s eight guns were drawn off. The infantry 
kept their ground, and maintained a heavy, though 
ill-directed, fire of musketry. Colonel Maxwell had 
no guns, but he had made provision for covering 
both his flanks against cavalry. Thus unencumbered 
and unapprehensive of interruption, he advanced 
with a rapidity and impetuosity which speedily broke 
the line of the enemy’s infantry, and even overtook 
some of the guns on the opposite descent of the hill. 
The infantry made a struggle to defend them, but 
in vain; the possession of the guns followed the 
possession of the hill. The rapid success of Colonel 
Maxwell on the hill was the, signal for the advance 
of the two lines below against the main body of the 
enemy. The j)attle»'now became general along the 
entire front. Thp enemy’s cavalry, who had greatly 
annoyed the British army while advancing to take 
up their ground, made no stand after they were 
formed in line of battle; the fire of Tippoo’s artil¬ 
lery even began to relax. His infantry behaved in 
a manner far surpassing any expectation that had 
been formed of them; but the near approach of the 
first line of the British army caused them to waver. 
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Colonel Maxwell had been ordered, after carrying chap. xiv. 
the hill, to leave there only a sufficient force to re¬ 
tain possession, and with the remainder of his corps 
to advance and possess himself of the hills which 
covered the left flank of the main* army of tffe 
enemy. He was rapidly performing this duty, when 
Colonel Floyd, with tJie British cavalry, who had 
been kept out of the range of the enemy’s shot, 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity that 
might occur for their services, charged the rear¬ 
guard of the enemy’s retreating infantry, and nearly 
destroyed them. Their progress was checked by a 
larger body of infantry, which rallied and made a 
stand on a space of broken ground extremely dis¬ 
advantageous for cavMry. Colonel Floyd accord- 
ingly prepared to withdraw his men from a position 
where thpy could not act effectively; but at this 
moment the cavalry of Nizam Ali, which liad fol¬ 
lowed the English cavalry, threw themselves in an 
unwieldy mass in front of the left wing of the 
British army, the advance of which they impeded, 
while from the nature of the ground they could 
prove of no service had they been deposed to per¬ 
form any. For some time they jjould neither be 
brought to advance nor recede; “ and thus,” said the 
governor-general, “ an invaluable though short space 
of time was lost, which enabled the enemy to avail 
themselves of the vicinity of the batteries upon the 
island, and by retreating to their protection in the 
utmost confusion, to save their army from entire 
destruction.” 
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CHAP. XIV. Lord Cornwallis, while complaining of this ex¬ 
traordinary conduct, charitably gives the actors 
the praise of “ good intentions.” Colonel Wilks 
takes a less favourable view. “ It is asserted,” he 
says, “ by many officers in the Mysorean army, that 
this impediment was designed; that a horseman, 
with a particular badge froiii Assud Ali, was seen 
at this moment to deliver a message to Tippoo, who 
was in the rear anxiously urging the escape of his 
guns, of which many had been actually abandoned, 
but were recovered during this delay, and one only 
fell into the hands of the English in this branch of 
the attack; and that another messenger attended 
Tippoo on the same night. The author has since 
perused the active and treacnerous correspondence 
with the enemy in this campaign, not only of Assud 
Ali, a person notoriously worthless, but of other 
officers of fairer fame in the same service, whose 
names it might be injurious to the English interests 
in India to disclose at the present period.”* 

Adverting to the good conduct of Tippoo’s infantry 
on this occasion. Sir Thomas Munro says:—“ They 
stood the fire gf muisketry till our troops were within 
a few yards of them; they defended every point; they 
rallied wherever the ground was favourable; and when 
at last driven from the field, they retreated without 
confusion. All this change of behaviour,” he adds, 

* Written in the year 1817. See Sketches, vol. iii. page 152. 
Colonel Wilks had been political resident at Mysore, and enjoyed 
unusual opportunities of investigating the secret history of that 
country. 
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“ was, however, less owing perliaps to the imjirove- chap. xiv. 

incut of their discipline than to other causes—the 

strength of the ground, which, being full of rocks 

and ravines, aflbrded them everywhere shelter, and 

made it difficult to follow,them ; and tJieir proximity 

to the island, the batteries of which covered them 

from pursuit.”* Loud Cornwallis attributes tbe 

good behaviour of Ti])])oo’s infantry to his presence 

and exertions among them: ithatevor the causi', 

it is evident that the difficulty of putting them to 

flight was greater than had been antici])ated. But 

the task bad been perfonned — victory sat u])on 

the banners of the British army; yet the fruits of 

\ictory were to be abandoned—the object for which 

so much fatigue, so irfnch loss, and so many ]»erils 

had been incurred, was to be renounced ; the ])rize, 

for which so many public and private sacrifices had 

b(>en made, was within sight, but it was not to be 

gra''p('d. 

In great Mistress for provisions, and with intoh'- 
rable labour to the troops from the want of cattle, 
the British army by two marches reached Caniam- 
badd)', the ford at that ])lace l^i'ing regarded as an 
<digible spot for crossing the river; and there, on the 
20th of May, exactly a week after liis arrival at Ari- a.d. 1791 . 
kern, LqiM Cornwallis determined to relinquish, for a 
time at least, all attempts against Seringapataiu, and 
to retrace his steps to Bangalore. On the 21 st, orders 
were dis])atchod to General Abcrcromby to return 
to Malabar; on the 22nd the whole of the bat- 

* Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas Munro, vol. i. page 118. 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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CHAP. XIV tering train and heavy equipments of tlie army were 
destroyed; and on the 2Cth the governor-general 
commenced his retrograde march. 

Neither party in the war had at this time mucli 
cause for exultation. Tippoo had discarded his 
usual caution—had ventured on a general action and 
had been defeated, the bitterness of defeat being 
aggravated by its having occurred within sight of his 
capital. The English commander had provoked a 
battle in which he had been, victorious; but with 
reference to the object for which the enterprise had 
been undertaken and the battle fought, ho Avas 
lieaton. “ As a mere evidence of sujicriority,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “ the victory was complete, and h;u1 
there been no movement of tiie cavalry, would pro¬ 
bably have been very decisive. But the observation 
of Sir Eyre Coote, on a parallel occasion, Avas a])- 
plied by an old officer to the present: ‘ I would 
gladly oxchimgc all those trophies and the rejiuta- 
tion of victory for a few days’ rice !”* “ We gaiiu'd 

nothing by the victory,” says Sir Thomas Munro, 
“ but the liberty of looking at the island,”f—a pri¬ 
vilege scarcely wortji the price that had been paitl 
for it. 

The British 'army commenced its retreat, and 
before the conclusion of the first day’s march, a large 
body of horse made their appearance on the left of 
the principal column, near its rear. This AA^as not a 
point from which an attack had been apprehended ; 

* Sketches, vol. iii. page 152. 
t Life, vol. i. page 119. 
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but from knowing the rapidity with which the chap. xiv. 
cavalry of Tippoo moved in all directions, no doubt 
was entertained that the approaching horsemen 
belonged to his army, and that they would imme¬ 
diately fall on the stares and baggage. Colonel 
Stuart, who commanded in the rear, instantly pre- 
l)ared to resist the tittack; and the British had 
begun to fire, when one of the horsemen rode to¬ 
wards a stalf-oflSiccr who was giving some orders, 
and shouting that he was a*Mahratta, entreated that 
the firing might cease. Similar communications 
were made at the head of the column, and the 

British commander found himself suddenly rein- 

• 

forced by two Mahratta. armies, one under Hurry 
Punt, commander-in-chief, the other under Purse- 
ram Bhow, who, after the fall of Darwar, had 
marchc(\ towards Seringapatam to join the English 
array. A British detachment accompanied the army 
of Purscram Bhow. The Mahrattas were believed 
to have been not less than a hundred and fifty miles 
distant from the army which they so suddenly 
joined. Above a hundred messengers had been 
sent forward to announce its •appro^ach, but every 
one of them had been iutercejited by the light 
troops of Tijipoo. 

Had the junction of the Mahrattas taken place 
somewhat earlier, some heavy sacrifices made by the 
British army might have been averted. As it was, 
their accession was most welcome. Thtiy brought 
a supply of bullocks, large stores of all neces¬ 
sary articles of consumption, and of some which 

2 f2 
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CHAP. XIV. were not strictly to be regarded as necessary.* The 
march of the confederates was slow, in order to 
afford opportunity for the arrival of large convoys 
of provisions and jdunder coming up in the Mahratta 
A. D. 1791 . rear. On the i8th of June the army was within 
three miles of Hooliordroog, a fort established on a 

* Lieutenant Moor (author of a Narrative of the Operations of 
Captain Little’s Detachment) and Colonel Wilks draw lively 
pictures of the bazaars of the Mahratta camp. The former com¬ 
mences by saying, “ all vocatidns are seen proceeding with as 
much earnestness on the part of their professors, as in a well- 
regulated city in time of peace, which it more resembles than a 
market moving with a mob, bearing the name of an army, in the 
centre of an enemy’s country.” Colonel Wilks’s description, 
which corresponds substantially with that of liieutenant Moor, is 
subjoined. “ The bazaar of a Mafiratfa camp presents an exhibi¬ 
tion of no ordinary character, and to their famished visitors, 
exhibited a picture of the spoils of the cast and the industry of 
the west. From a web of English broadcloth to a Birmingham 
pen-knife; from the shawls of Cashmere to the second-hand 
garment of a Hindoo ; from diamonds of the first water to the 
silver ear-ring ol a poor plundered village maiden; from oxen, 
sheep, and poultry, to the dried salt fish of Cofican; almost 
every thing was seen that could be presented by the best bazaars 
of the richest towns : but, above all, ‘ the tables of the money¬ 
changers,’ overspread with the coins of every country of the 
East, in the open air and^ public street of the camp, gave evi¬ 
dence of an extent* of mercantile activity utterly inconceivable in 
any camp excepting tkit of systematic plunderers by wholesale 
and retail. Every variety of trade appeared to be exercised with 
a large competition and considerable diligence, and among them one 
apparently the least adapted to a wandering life—the trade of a 
tanner—was practised with eminent success. A circular hole dug 
in the earth, a raw hide adapted to it at the bottom and sides, 
and secured above with a series of skewers run through its edges 
into the eai'th, formed the tan-pit: on marching days the tan-pit 
with its contents, in the shape of a bag, formed one side of a load 
for a horse or bullock, and the liquid preparation was either 
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small rock, of groat strength. At the foot of the iiA p. xiv. 
rock was a town, which being occupied without 
difficulty, the killadar surrendered the fort on a 
j)romise of security to private property, and of 
special protection against the Mahrattas. The in¬ 
habitants, who had taken refuge in the fort, pro¬ 
ceeded in the direction'of Madoor, under the care 
of an English escort, the comnjander of which had 
orders to accompany the jtravellers the entire dis¬ 
tance to Madoor if required. All, however, appeared 
»iuiet, and not a single Mahratta was visible on the 
route. Fear was thus dispelled, and "viffien about 
half the march was accomplished, the leader of the 
retiring jiarty intimated to the English officer that, 
as there was no reason to apprehend danger, it 
would be unnecessary to subject the escort to 
furtluir trouble. It accordingly returned, but was 
no sooner at a sufficient distance to penuit the 
inanifcstatjon of Mahratta enterprise, than the 
freebooting allies of the British, in confonnity 
with established custom, fell upon the unfortunate 
fugitives, and plundered them of every thing they 
possessed. 

Ilooliordroog contained maiifi state prisoners, 
and there the captors f(«und new evidence of the 

emptied or preserved, according to tho length or expected repeti¬ 
tion of the miu-ch. The best fenning material (catechu, a vege¬ 
table preparation long known ii. Europe by the strange name of 
terra japonica) is equally accessible and portable; and the English 
officers obtained from these ambulatory tan-pits what their own 
Indian capitals could not then produce, except as European im¬ 
ports—excellent sword belts.”—Sketches, vol. iii. pp. 158,159. 
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CHAP. XIV. Sultan’s cruelty. “ Among a number of captives,” 
says an historian of the period, “ tliat were bound 
in chains of various construction at Hooliordroog, 
several, who had their ancles fastened asunder by 
a heavy iron bar of about eighteen inches in length, 
had from habit acquired a straddling amble, which, 
w'lien liberated, they could not for a length of time 
alter or amend; some, from having been closely 
pinioned, could move neither arm; others had ac- 
(juired a stoop, from which they were unable to 
stand erect: in short, as most of them had been 
confined in this wretched state for a period of about 
ten years, there were few indeed who had not lost 
the power of some limb or'ot,l<er.”* 

Hooliordroog was dismantled, and the army ])ro- 
ceeded on its course. Oostradroog w'as summoned 
to surrender, but the killadar sent a refusal, and it 
was not thought prudent to enforce the demand 
by arms. Savandroog was reconnoitred, but ap¬ 
peared so formidable, that even the ceremony of a 
summons was in this instance waived. The army 
A. u. 1791. reached Bangalore on the 11th June. Before the 
arrival at that' place* a plan of future proceedings 
had been arranged. The continued co-operation of 
the Mahrattas it was necessary to purchase by a loan 
of nearly a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, the 
means of making the advance being secured by 
stopping the commercial investment of dollars in 
transit from England to China. To the English 

* Mackenzie’s Sketches of th' War with Tippoo Sultan, vol. 
ii. page 115. 
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the campaign had been a cause of heavy loss. The chap. xiv. 
Mahrattas, on the contrary, had, by the assiduous 
use of their usual practices, been greatly enriched, 
both individually and nationally. Yet the latter 
thought it lit that tlie English should pay for their 
continued services against a common enemy, and tlio 
governor-general did not feel himself in a situation to 
refuse. This imj)ortant iireliminary being arranged, 

Purseram Bhow, with his^army and a detachment 
of Bombay troops, proceeded by Sera to commence 
a series of operations in tlu^ north-west. The 
greater ]>art of the Nizam’s cavalry, under Assud 
Ali, wore to operate to the north-east. The army 
of Lord Cornwallis was t» be interposed between the 
enemy and the Company’s territories, as well for the 
])rotcction of the latter, as for the convenience of 
bringing.forwai'd supplies, for reducing such of the 
intermediate fortresses as might be necessary, and 
for establishing a chain of tenable posts*from Madras 
to Seringapatam, by which the transit of supplies 
might be facilitated when the army should be 
called to assemble before the enemy’s capital. 

The first movement of Lori Conjwallis was in a 
south-eastern direction to Oossor^ On his approach 
the garrison evacuated and blew up the fort. A 
train had been laid for the magazine, intended to 
explode after the entry of the English troops; but 
by a happy accident it did not take effect. Here 
again the perfidy and cruelty of Tippoo were brought 
conspicuously to notice. Three Englishmen had 
been confined in Oossore; one of whom, named 
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CHAP. XIV. Hamilton, having given up all hopes of recovering 
his freedom, had reconciled his mind to the circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed, and apparently con¬ 
templated Oossorc as his final abode. As in other 
instances, the* fall of Bailgalore had led to the 
murder of these unhappy men, whose graves were 
now pointed out to their indicant countrymen. 

From Oossorc the English army moved in the 
direction of the Policode^and Ryaccotah passes, and 
took possession of various forts, some of them with¬ 
out resistance. Ryaccotah was not so easily ob¬ 
tained : it was defended by successive ranges of 
w’orks, and garrisoned by eight hundred men; and 

so confident was the killadar in the strensjth of his 

•V " 

w’orks and his garrison, that he not only rejected 
the summons to surrender, but fired on the flag that 
brought it. The task of reducing this ])lace fell to 
a brigade under Major Gow'die, who sent a detach¬ 
ment of about three hundred and fifty men, with 
guns, to attack the pettah. The gate was soon 
l)low’n 0 })en; but the garrison, aided by the inhabi¬ 
tants, kept up a brisk fire on the assailants from the 
upper and central works. Major Gowdie led the 
succeeding attacks in person, and carried several 
successive gates, but did not venture to attempt the 
summit. On the appearance of the main body of 
the army, however, the place surrendered. 

The capture of other forts of inferior importance 
demands no especial notice: but the attac'k on Nun- 
dedroog is entitled to some attention. This fort 
w'as situated on a granite rock of tremendous height. 
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and no labour bad been spared to add to its strength. 
Major Gowdio, who had reduced many of the minor 
forts, found his means inadequate to an attack upon 
Nundedroog. Reinforcements were obtained, and 
the guns having with infcredible labour been carried 
j)art of the way up the hill, batteries were con¬ 
structed, and began to* fire with visible efiect. The 
fire was vigorously returned from the fort; but 
at the end of twenty-one ,days two breaches 'were 
edectcd by the besiegers—one in the exterior ram- 
}>art, the other in an outwork. Lord Cornwallis 
now advanced his army within a few miles of the 
place, and orders were given for a night assault. 
It took place soon after* midnight of the 19th of 
October, and was matfe simultaneously by two j)ar- 
ties upon the two breaches. The enemy were pre- 
j)ared to.receive the assailants with a heavy fire of 
musketry and rockets; but more injury was inflicted 
by stones of immense size and weight rolled down 
u])ou those who were ascending. The resistance, how- 
('ver, was not long protracted; and Nundedroog was 
added to the acquisitions of the British army under 
Lord Cornwallis. Before the ^ittack was made, a 
portion of the garrison were clamo^pus for surrender; 
and on its taking i)lace, some descended the wall by 
ladders of ropes, and escaped through the jungles; 
others, abandoning their posts, fled for shelter to 
the i)riucipal pagoda, where they were subsequently 
made prisoners. The commanding officer was in de¬ 
spair. llis name was Luft Ali Bog; he was a man 
of high rank, and had stood well in the esteem of 


CHAP. XIV. 


A. D. 1791. 
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CHAP. XIV. Hydcr All. At the battle of Arnee he had been 
ordered to make a charge with a largo and select 
body of cavalry on the i^ear of the English, with a 
view to facilitate the retreat of Hyder Ali’s artil¬ 
lery. He attempted to cxfecute his orders, but was 
checked by the active and well-directed fire of 
the horse artillery of the English, which his troo])s 
refused to face. The wrath of the capricious bar¬ 
barian whom Luft Ali, Beg served was extreme; 
and his unfortunate servant was committed to the 
custody of another Mahometan officer, with instruc¬ 
tions to inflict upon him severe cor])oral punish¬ 
ment, the marks of which were to bo exhibited to 
two brahmin witnesses, in proof that the Sultan’s 
orders were carried into effect. The ingenuity of 
Luft Ali Beg and his gaoler contrived to evade the 
actual execution of the sentence by the-use of a 
caustic, which produced the appearance necessary to 
satisfy the witnesses, without subjecting the sufferer 
to any serious inconvenience; and as under an 
Eastern despotism such incidents are soon forgotten, 
Luft Ali Beg, after a time, became again an impor¬ 
tant personages in the court and camp of the Myso¬ 
rean sovereign. /3y Tippoo he was associated with 
three other of his servants in an embassy to Con¬ 
stantinople, which was to have proceeded from 
thence to Paris; but the ambassadors never got 
beyond the former city, where their reception was 
cold and unsatisfactory; and after an absence of 
nearly five years they returned, without any result 
but the expenditure of about twenty lacs of rupees. 
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the loss by contagious disease of several hundreds of chap. xiv. 
their followers, and the contribution to the state 
])a]iers of Mysore of a journal of vast extent. To 
his former failings, Luft Ali Beg had npw added that 
of having suffered one of the strongest and most 
important places in his master’s dominions to fall 
into the hands of the I?nglish. 

The reduction of Nundedroi^g was followed by 
the dls])atch of a detachnnsiit under Colonel Max¬ 
well into BaramAhal, to counteract the depredations 
in progress there by a force under Bakir Saib, son of 
tlie gallant killadar of Darwar, slain in the cajiture 
of that place. The business assigned to tliis force 
was to devastate the w^iolb country, so as to inca- 
])acitate it from contributing to the supplies of the 
Ihiglish army, and its chief post was at a mud fort 
named Pcniagra. The fort was speedily taken, and 
Bakir Saib withdrew from the country which he had 
been sent to ravage. Colonel Maxwell then j)ro- 
ccedod towards Kistnaghery, with the intention of 
destroying the pettah, so as to leave the enemy’s 
2 )n>datory parties no cover there. Possession of the 
jiettah was soon gained; and an ftpportunity seeming 
^to offer for a successful attack upVi the ui)per fort, 
the attempt was made and failed. The British 
detachment sustained considerable loss, but retired 
in good order, after setting fire to the pettah. 

In Coimbatore, the defence of the fort bearing 
tlie same name with the jirovince, and of Palagaut, 
with their reciprocal communications, had been en¬ 
trusted to Major Cu}> 2 )age. That officer deeming 
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CHAP. XIV. Coimbatore incapable of sustaining a siege, removed 
the heavy guns, ammunition, and stores to Palagaut. 
Lieutenant Chalmers, who was left at Coimbatore, 
on examining the guns which had been cast aside 
as unserviceable, found thitee which stood proof. By 
collecting and joining wheels and fragments of car¬ 
riages which lay scattered about the fort, he found 
the means of mounting them. With these and a 
few swivels, a quantity of damaged powder, and five 
hundred shot, obtained from Major Cuppage, he 
hoped to make a stand for a few days, in the event 
of the fort being attacked. 

The aijprehension of, attack was soon converted 
into certainty. The place was invested by a force 
of two thousand infinitry, a considerable body of 
cavalry, ei|[ht guns, and a number of irregular 
troops. The garrison consisted of a hundred and 
twenty topasses,* or natives, partially of Portuguese 
origin, and about two hundred Travancorcans, half 
of w'hoin ran away when they found a siege was ex- 
2 )ected, while those who remained were extremely 
insubordinate. 

The enemy pitclied on the north-west of the 
pettah, and su^^hioned the jdace to surrender, 
under ^lain of death to every jierson within it, not 
excepting women and children. The summons was 
disregarded; it was repeated after the expiration of 
two days without eifect. On the third day a battery 
^ was completed, and the fort was once more sum¬ 
moned, but with an offer of favourable terms. The 


* Literally, wearers of hats. 
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offci' was rejected, and in the evening the besiegers chap. xiv. 
l)egan to fire from the battery. The shot did con¬ 
siderable damage to the works, which it gave the 
garrison abundant emplo)Tnent to repair. Another 
battery was completed ort the followiitg day, and a 
vigorous fire of guns and rockets was maintained. 

A third battery was sdon in a forward state. In 
the meantime Lieutenant Chalmers had prepared 
several casks, filled with combustibles, which wt're 
])laccd on the ramparts, to be used against the enemy 
should they attem])t jin escalade, which, from their 
jireparation of ladders, seemed to be intended. Tlie 
enemy jirepared a fourth battery, and the besieged 
opened three mines. As the danger increased, the 
mines were loaded anif’tlie gates blocked up with 
earth and stones. The store of shot beginning to 
fail, the Jiammermen M'ere actively employed in 
making iron slugs to suj)ply the deficiency of balls. 

The works of the besiegers continued to be carried 
on till they were advanced within fifty yards of the 
ditch: and as it was known that large reinforce¬ 
ments were proceeding to their assistance, a general 
attack was now hourly expected* At,this time tlie 
store of ammunition within th^fort was nearly 
‘exhausted ; the wounded, who were numerous, wore 
without medical assistance, and the Travancoreans 
who remained were clamorous for surrender. Still 
the gallant commander, who was nobly supported 
by a young French officer named De la Combe, in 
the service of the Rajah of Travancore, refused to 
succumb. 
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CHAP. XIV. Two months within two days had passed before 
the enemy ventured on a general assault. Tliey 
advanced with great steadiness, planted their lad¬ 
ders, and mounted the parapet at five distinct 
places. The' first struggle took place at a point 
defended by De la Combe, whose personal gal¬ 
lantry communicated its influence to those whom 
he commanded, and prepared for the assailants a 
fierce resistance. The enemy had avoided the mines, 
and resort to the combustible barrels was delayed 
till not only was the ditch filled by the assailants, 
but numbers of them were actually on the ram¬ 
parts, fighting hand to hand with the besieged. Do 
la Combe would have been overpowered had not 
a timely reinforcement beeft sent to his relief; and 
Lieutenant Chalmers, who-was personally engaged 
in defending the weakest jioint of the works, was 
in danger of a similar fate. At a moment when 
successful 1 ‘esistance seemed scarcely longer practi¬ 
cable, one of the barrels being thrown amongst a 
crowded mass of the enemy exploded, and the for¬ 
tune of the day was turned. The besiegers gave 
way, and as party after party retired from the 
ramparts, their j^ascomfiture was increased by hurl¬ 
ing down on them vast pieces of rock. The conflict 
lasted two hours, and the number of the enemy’s 
dead left on the ramparts and within the ditch ex¬ 
ceeded the entire strength of the garrison by whom 
they had been so bravely repulsed. 

It was not fitting that such men should be aban¬ 
doned; and though a due regard to the safety of 
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Palaffaut prevented Major Cuppage from doing much chap. xiv. 
for tlieir relief, he afforded some a,ssistance, and with 
the aid of some revenue troops under the direction 
of Mr. Maclcod, a gallant and enterprising civil ser¬ 
vant, the enemy were ditvcn from the pettah which 
thc'y had continued to occuiiy, and chased to the 
llevvany, a distance of«ahout twenty miles, with the 
loss of a large quantity of their stores. To add to 
the permanent strength of the ’garrison, a company 
of sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant Nash, was 
ordered in, and by some further additions it was 
increased to about seven hundred men. 

Scarcely had Lieutenant Chalmers time to repair 
the breaches in the work^ and make other disposi¬ 
tions for defence, bofoffe the enemy reappeared. The 
force now arrayed against Coimbatore consisted of 
eight thousand regnlar infantry, with fourteen guns, 
four mortars, and a large body of irregulars and 
horse. It was commanded by Kunirdcr-oo-Deen. 
llie enemy took possession of the pettah without 
opposition, erected batteries, and opened approaches, 
under the cover of a heavy fire, which the besieged 
were able to return very inadequately. But the 
sjtirits of the garrison were cheei^d by intelligence 
that Major Cuppage was advancing with three bat¬ 
talions of Company’s sepoys, two of Travancoreans, 
and six field-pieces, to compel the enemy to raise 
the siege. To divert this force from its object, and 
probably at the same time to strike a serious blow 
at the efficiency of an important portion of the 
English force, Kummer-oo-deen, leaving a strong 
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CHAP. XIV. body in the trenches, inarched with the remainder 
of liis force a distance of about ten miles, to tlio 
vicinity of a pass where the woods of Arivally ter¬ 
minate and the plain commences. A large (Convoy 
of oxen, intciided for thc« western army, was as¬ 
sembled at Palagaut, and Kmumer-oo-Dcen made a 
demonstration of getting into"Major Cuppage’s rear, 
for the purpose of occu])ying the pass. This would 
have enabled him 'to cut oft' the passage of the 
convoy, and by the force of numbers to embarrass 
Major Cuppago’s return to Palagaut. That oflicer 
accordingly fell bach, and the occupation of the 
])ass was decided by a severe action, in wlych Major 
Cu}>pagc was victorious. Jle immediately returned 
to Palagaut, while Kummer-V)o-Deen proceeded to 
resume the siege of Coimbatore, relieved from the 
fear of interrui)tion. 

The fate of that place was now sealed. All ho]>e of 
relief was erft off, the ammunition, from the first, bad, 
was nearly expended, a wide breach had' been made 
jicrfoctly practicable, and the sap had been carried 
to the covered way. Lieutenants Chalmers and 
Nash were both woijnded in one day; and the most 
determined of th^gallant defenders of this miserable 
fort saw the necessity of surrender. Negotiations 
for this purpose were commenced, and soon brought 
to a conclusion, the enemy being quite ready to 
grant the besieged favourable terms. The place was 
A.D. 1791. first invested on the 13th of June; one hundred and 
forty-throe days afterwards, on the 3rd of November, 
the conquerors took possession of it. In reference 
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to its strength or importance, Coimbatore has little chap. xiv. 
claim to occupy a large space in the history of the 
Avar Avith Tippoo Sultan; but the gallantry Avith 
Avhich it M'as defended has removed the siege from 
the list of ordinary occufrences. 

It Avas a condition of the capitulation that the 
garrison should be peAiitted to march to Palagaut; 
but, after the actual surrender of the place, it Avas 
pretended that this condition could not be acted 
upon Avithout the Sultan’s ratification. The sequel 
of this tale of perfidy need scarcely be told. After 
a detention of thirteen days at Coimbatore, the pri¬ 
soners Avere marched to Springapatam, Avhere they 
Avere subjected to the ^ruelties and indignities which 
Avere the ordinary lot of those who fell into the 
hands of the barbarian Tippoo Sultan. Comment 
uj)on a fact of such frequent occurrence would be 
alike tedious and vain." 

While tjiese events were in progress, the atten¬ 
tion of Lord Cornwallis had been constantly di¬ 
rected to the establishment of such means for the 
transmission of supplies as ipight prevent the ne¬ 
cessity of abandoning the meditated attack upon 
Seringapatam from the cause tha\ led to the relin¬ 
quishment of the former. One of the most serious 
impediments to success was the possession by 
the enemy of the strong fortress of Savandroog, 
situated about eighteen miles west of Bangalore. 

It consisted of an enormous mass of granite, of 
greater height than Nundedroog, rising from a base 
eight miles in circumference, and separated by a 

VOL. II. 2 o 
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CHAP. XIV. chasm, at the distance of about two-thirds of its 
total elevation, into two citadels, each independent 
of the other. It had not long before been recon¬ 
noitred, and was deemed unassailable; but the cap¬ 
ture of some ‘other hill foVts,. and more especially 
of Nundedroog, had tended to diminish the rever¬ 
ence of English officers for the reputed impregna¬ 
bility of Indian fortresses; and it was determined 
to test the claims of Sayandroog in this res])ect. 

The conduct of the siege was entrusted to Colo¬ 
nel Stuart, and the force assigned to him, in addi¬ 
tion to a powerful artillery, consisted of two Euro¬ 
pean and three native regiments. The remainder 
of the army was disposed ^o as to watch eveiy 
avenue from Seringaj)atam by which the operations 
of the siege could be disturbed. On the 10th of 
A.D. 1791. December Colonel Stuart pitched his cam'p within 
three miles of the north side’of the rock, the point 
from which the chief engineer, after rpeonnoiter- 
ing, proposed to carry on the attack. The first 
operation was one of vast labour and difficulty—it 
was to cut a gun road from the encampment to the 
foot of the njountafin, over rocky precipices, and 
through a thick fq^est of bamboos, and when made, 
to drag the guns over it. A noxious and pestilen¬ 
tial atmosphere added to the dangers of the be- 
siegere, and Tippoo, on hearing of the attempt, is 
reported to have congratulated his officers on the 
infatuation of the English in engaging in an enter¬ 
prise that could not fail to terminate in defeat and 
disgrace. According to the Sultan’s belief, one 
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lialf of tlic Euro])eans employed were destined to chap. xiv. 
die of sickness,^ the other half to be killed in the 
attack. Not daunted by this royal prediction, the 
besiegers, on the 17th December, opened two bat- a.d. i79i. 
terics, one at a thousanif yards, the other at seven 
hundred yards’ distance, by which the defences of 
the wall were much ilamaged; but the effect was 
scarcely equal to the expectations which had been 
formed. The wall was builj with stones of immense 
size, those of the lower tier being riveted to the rock 
by iron bolts. On the 19th another battery was 
erected, which it was found necessary to advance 
to within two hundred aiu^ fifty yards of the wall. 

In the course of that a^d the succeeding day a prac¬ 
ticable broach was effected, and orders were given to 
storm on the following morning. 

The bamboo forest, which had been a source of 
difficulty in the construction of the gun-road, was 
found of sopie service in the close approaches of the 
attack. Under its cover, and that of crevices and 
rugged parts of the rock, a lodgement was made for 
the troops vrithin twenty yards of the breach. The 
storming party, commanded by* Lieutenant Colonel 
Nesbitt, was directed to four diligent attacks, and 
parties were detached round the mountain, to draw 
the attention of the enemy from the main object, 
and prevent their escape, should any attempt for 
that purpose be made. 

* Major Dirom states that the place " is said to have derived 
its name of Savandroog, or the rock of death, from its fatal 
climate.” 
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CHAP. XIV. The hour fixed for the assault was eleven o’clock, 
and it was to commence on the discharge of two guns 
from the batteries. At the appointed hour the ex¬ 
pected signal yi^as given, and the party advanced to 
the storm, while the band of one of the English 
regiments pealed forth the inspiring air of Britons 
strike home. A large body of the enemy had been 
observed running down from the western hill, for 
the defence of the breach, which was a little below 
the eastern hill, but on the appearance of the Eng- 
glish they were seized with panic and fled. The 
eastern hill was completely carried, without meeting 
or even overtaking the ^nemy. 

The attack on the western hill was thought to be a 
work of greater difficulty, and Captain Monson, to 
whom it was entrusted, was instructed either to ad¬ 
vance ornot, as circumstances might render expedient. 
The officer in command of thecitadel having witnessed 
the abandonment of the eastern hill and the ascent 
of the English party, made a sally for the purpose 
of taking them in flank, when he was unexpectedly 
met among the rocks by the party of Captain Mon¬ 
son, He retreated Mth precipitation, followed with 
great vigour by thC English. An attempt was made 
to shut the first gate against the pursuers, but the 
man who was performing the duty was killed by a 
shot fired fitim some distance by a sergeant of the 
71st regiment. The English then rushed in, and 
entering every succeeding barrier with the enemy, 
wore soon in possession of the top of the mountain. 
Thus, in less than an hour, and in open day, the stu- 
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pciidous fortress of Savandroog was carried by storm, 
and the boast of its impregnability for ever silenced. 
The English had not a man killed, and only one 
wounded. 

The next place attefcipted was that which was 
next to Savandroog in strength and importance. 
Ootradroog had some*time before been summoned, 
and the answer of the killadar was, that he would 
not surrender his post til^ the English had taken 
Seringapatam. It was supposed that the fall of 
Savandroog might have made him less scrupulous, 
and a flag of truce was dispatched, offering liberal 
terms. The staff officer who accompanied it was 
beckoned from the fort»to advance; he complied 
witli the invitation, and when within sixty yards of 
the gate, a fire of musketry was opened on hiiii and 
the non-«ommissioned officer who bore the flag, but 
from which, happily, both escaped unhurt* On the 
following (\ay the fort was attacked in a manner for 
which the governor was not prepared. A num¬ 
ber of field-pieces w'ere run down to appointed sta¬ 
tions, and under cover of their fire an escalade 
commenced. 

The side of the rock assaulted Vse at an angle of 
about thirty-five degrees, and was defended by seven 
ramparts rising above each other, including that of 
the pettah, which was first stormed. *The orders 
given to the artillery officers were, as fast as one 
wall should be carried, to point the guns, over the 
heads of the assailants, against the next wall in suc¬ 
cession, for tlie purj)ose of keeping down the fire of 


CHAP. XIV. 
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CHAP. XIV. the garrison. The pettah was carried so rapidly as 
to astonish the. kiiladar, and induce him to demand 
a parley. It was granted; but it soon becoming 
apparent, from the movements of the garrison above, 
that the only object was t‘o gain time for prepar¬ 
ing more eflSciently for defence, the assault recom¬ 
menced, and wall after waif was carried, till the 
assailants reached the summit. Some of the gate¬ 
ways were forced by th^ pioneers, but most of the 
ramparts were carried by escalade. The astonish¬ 
ment and confusion of the enemy were so great, that 
their fire, though heavy, was for the most part thrown 
away, and as soon as a,, single Euro])ean was seen 
above any of the walls they ^ed precipitately. The 
kiiladar was made prisoner, and many of the garri¬ 
son killed. Many more, terrified at the sight of the 
European bayonets, precipitated themselves from the 
rock—^thus blindly rushing on oije mode of death in 
their anxiety to escape another. The terror of the 
gai-rison had commenced before the actual danger. 
On the appearance of the detachment before the 
place they had mutinied, and four hundred men had 
deserted in tlie night. To the prevalence of fear 
the English were^ unquestionably indebted for the 
ease with which they obtained possession of this for¬ 
tress. “ Although,” says Major Dirom, “ such was 
the steepnels and narrc^^ess of some parts of the 
road in the ascent, that a few resolute men might 
have defended the’place against an army, it was only 
at the last gateway that they attempted any resist¬ 
ance, and that only by firing a few musket-shot, by 
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Avliich two soldiers were wounded.”* The total chap. xiv. 
iminber of wounded in the English detachment was 
very small, and, like Savandroog, Ootradroog was 
carried without the loss of a single life. Some other 
forts of inferior imporlance were taken with little 
trouble. 

The army of the Nizam had long been engaged 
in besieging Goorumconda, but with a very indiffe¬ 
rent prospect of bringing their operations to a suc¬ 
cessful ending. The Nizam’s artillery was unable 
to breach the lower fort, and to supply their defi¬ 
ciency some guns were dispatched by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis after the fall of Nundedroog. Still nothing 
was efiected till Captain,]5.ead, who commanded the 
English detachment serving with the Nizam’s army, 
rendered weary and indignant by the clumsy j)ro- 
ceedingg which he had been compelled to witness, 
offered, if entrusted with the exclusive management 
of the attack, to put the Nizam’s officci^ in possession 
of the lower fort, which commanded the only access 
to the hill, and having effected this service, to leave 
them to conduct the further operations in their own 
way. The offer was accepted; an^ Cajitain Head 
having constructed a battery of^two twenty-six and 
two eighteen-pounders, within four hundred yards 
of the wall, in two days after it commenced firing 
had effected a practicabli|;hreach. 

The night of the 7th of November was fixed on a.d. 1791 . 
for the attack; and the small party of artillerymen, 
who were the only European troops with the de- 
* Major Dirom’s Narrative, page 75. 
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CHAP. XIV. tachment, volunteered to quit their guns and lead 
the assault. Measures having been taken to divert 
the attention of the enemy, the assailants advanced, 
and with little opposition mounted the breach. 
Having cleared the obstacles by which their pro¬ 
gress was impeded, they advanced along the rampart 
till they met a body of the enemy, who made a stand 
at the second bastion. The artillerymen charged 
them, and they ins!antl^ gave way. No further 
resistance was offered, and the greater part of the 
garrison took refuge in the upper fort. The lower 
fort was delivered to the charge of Nizam Ali’s 
troops, but they were not destined to retain undis¬ 
turbed possession of it. A large reinforcement, soon 
after the capture, arrived from Hyderabad, under 
the command of the minister, Moosheer-oo-Moolk, 
who, on his departure with the main body of his 
forces and the English detachment to take part in 
the operatiods of Lord Cornwallis, left the charge 
of the dower fort to an officer of some reputation, 
A. D. 1791. known by the name of Hafiz Jee. In December, 
the eldest son of Tippoo Sultan appeared before 
Goorumconda, with an army amounting to about 
twelve thousand l^irse and foot. Their approach 
was quite unlooked for; and Hafiz, supposing the 
party to consist but of a few plunderers, mounted 
an elephant and went o gjfe to reconnoitre, accom¬ 
panied by only a few hoSmen. He was speedily 
surrounded; and descending .from his elephant, 
was about to mount a horse and endeavour to force 
his way back, when he was made prisoner. The 
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troops who issued from the fort in small parties chap. xiv. 
were destroyed in detail, and panic seizing the rest, 
the recent acquisition was precipitately evacuated 
with considerable loss. Hafiz Jee was an object of 
jieculiar hatred to Tippcfo. He had been employed 
on an embassy from the Nizam to the Sultan, by 
whom he had been tresfted with that disrespect which 
the des])ot of Mysore was in the habit of exhibiting 

to the accredited servants of otlier states. He had . 

• 

afterwards, in his capacity of minister of the Nizam, 
been associated with the refusal of that prince to 
connect his family with that of Tippoo by the tie of 
nuirriage, and this offence had never been forgiven. 

Aly Reza, the man through w'hom the rejected pro- 
posal of matrimonial alliance had been made, was 
now witli the army before Goorumconda, and in 
his hands rested the fate of Hafiz Jee. The pri¬ 
soner had soon the means of judging of the spirit 
in which he was regarded by those into whose power 
his imprudence had thrown him. He was ])lun- 
dered of every thing about his person, even to the 
last article of clothing; and, but for the charity of 
some one who bestowed on him arv old quilt, he 
would have been left altogether IJpstitute of cover¬ 
ing. In this forlorn condition he was visited by his 
old antagonist, Aly Reza, who reproached him with 
his conduct respecting thej^ffered marriage. Hafiz 
answered, that he and Aly Reza were then serving 
their respective masters, and that the day was past. 

The remembrance of it was, however; not past. The 
victim was in the power of a prince who never 
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CHAP. XIV. forgot an injury—in the presence of one of his 
minions ready to perform any act which he believed 
would be gratifying to his master, and who in this 
instance was influenced by feelings of personal 
hatred. UB&i was carried ^to a concealed situation, 
fitted for the execution of dark and bloody deeds, 
and there murdered with cirBumstances of extreme 
barbarity, Aly Reza feasting his eyes with the 
vengeance inflicted’on his opponent. The success 
of the attack upon Goorumconda was further sig¬ 
nalized by the murder of a French officer in the 
service of the Nizam; and thus the triumph of 
Tippoo’s army was celebrated by acts of treachery 
and cruelty, which Tippoo himself need not have 
disdained to superintend.* The advantage, what¬ 
ever it might be, resulting from these murders, was 
nearly all that Tippoo gained by the rec,a])ture of 
the lower fort of Goorumconda, which was speedily 
restored to the Nizam by the English detachment. 

The Mahratta army under Purseram Bhow, with 
a British detachment under Captain Little, had, on 
leaving Lord Cornwallis, proceeded to attack a fort 
named Doorq,droog^ The Mahratta general had 
anticipated that i<? would surrender without opposi¬ 
tion; but, after repeated attempts, its reduction 
was found impracticable, and the army continued 
its march towards Chi^edroog. That place was 

♦ The folly of Hafiz Jee subjected him, in spite of the unfor¬ 
tunate consequences to himself, to a suspicion of having entered 
into treasonable connection with the enemy. There appears, 
however, no ground for charging him with any thing beyond ex¬ 
treme indiscretion. 
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reconnoitred, but deemed-too strong for attack, chap. xiv. 
Purscram Bhow entertained some hope of buying 
over the kiJladar; but either that officer’s honesty, or 
the fact that his family were detained in Seringa- 
patam as hostages for ffis fidelity, fo’rbade the con¬ 
clusion of a bargain. Pui'seram Bhow consoled him¬ 
self for the disappoftitment by plundering when¬ 
ever opportunity presented. The illness, real or 
pretended, of the Mahrat^a general, delayed for a 
time the progress of the army; but on the 18th of 
December they arrived near Hooly Onorej a fort a. d. 1791 . 
which Cajitain Little immediately proceeded to re¬ 
connoitre. It was thought that it might be attacked 
with a prospect of suwess. The pettah was gained 
with little difficulty, and thence some guns opened 
on the fort, at a distance of a hundred and fifty 
yards. breach having been effected, the fort was 
stormed with success, and without the loss of a man, 
on the same day which, with similar immunity from 
loss, transferred the important fortress of Savandroog 
into the possession of the English. The garrison 
was reported to be a thousand strong, but Lieu¬ 
tenant Moor, who w'as one of#Captain Little’s de- • 
tachment, concludes that they <4d not exceed half 
that number. Assuming their strength at this 
reduced estimate, that officer, however, makes a 
remark, the truth of wh^ is in no degree invali¬ 
dated by the colloquial simplicity with which it is 
conveyed, that “ they ought to have been ashamed 
of themselves for making so pitiful a defence.”* It 
* Lieutenant Moor’s Narrative, page 146. 
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CHAP. XIV. was the intention of the stormers not to allow any 
of the Mahratta looties* to enter the place; but the 
news of its capture was soon carried to their camp, 
and though the gates were shut, the ladders re¬ 
moved from the breach, and every precaution taken 
to exclude access, these marauders found means to 
})enetrate, and, like noxious ahd destructive insects, 
to spread themselves over the place. They set fire to 
the houses, and the work^of devastation and j)lundor 
soon became general. Seeing no other chance of 
securinlf any thing, the English commander permit¬ 
ted his people to disperse and plunder also. But 
this was soon stopped by^the arrival of orders from 
the Mahratta general for the English party to quit 
the place, and as they were jilaced under his con¬ 
trol, the orders could not be disobeyed. The 
English troops, who had won the prize, w«re thus 
deprived of all participation in it, while the Mahrat- 
tas, who had not contributed in even the slisrhtest 
degree to the fall of the fort, were left to gratify, with¬ 
out restraint, their insatiable appetite for plunder. 
Purseram Bhow, how'ever, indulged in the luxury 
of a speculative admiration of virtue, though he left 
the practice to otl\6rs. A family of some note in 
the town had received the protection of an officer 
of the English detachment; but though their own 
safety was thus provided for, they were deeply dis¬ 
tressed by the loss of a youthful daughter, who, in 
the confusion, had been separated from her j)arents. 
Through the exertions of the officer by whom they 
* Plunderers. 
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had been protected, the girl was found and restored chap. xiv. 
to her relatives. These circumstances reached the 
eai-s of Purseram Bhow, who, says Lieutenant 
Moor, “ mentioned them in full durbar, in a man¬ 
ner highly honourable lo himself and the British 
character;” further, he recommended the example 
to the imitation of hil own servants, and thQrc can 
bo little doubt that the recommendation was re- 

t 

ceived with a degree of respect equal to the sincerity 
with which it was given. 

After the fall of Ilooly Onore, the Mahratta army 
and Captain Little’s detachment proceeded in a 
south-western direction towards Sinioga. Tippoo 
had strengthened his p^ovinlfeil troops in Bednore by 
the addition of a division under his relation Reza 
Sail), and that officer was thus enabled to take the 
field "with a force of eight thousand men and ten guns. 

This force was posted in the jungle, with the inten¬ 
tion of majeing an attack on the rear of the confede¬ 
rates, as soon as they should be engaged in the 
siege of Simoga, simultaneously with a sortie to be 
made from the fort. This being known, it became 
an object of importance to disk^dge tUem previously. 

The position of Reza Saib wast strong; his right 
rested on the river, his front was covered by a 
deep ravine, and his left by jungle, deemed impe¬ 
netrable there, but which became somewhat lighter 
at a distance. 

The force destined to the attack upon Reza Saib 
was composed of about a thousand English sepoys, 

Mith four guns and five hundred Mahratta infantry. 
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CHAP. XIV. Three thousand Mahratta horse were posted near the 
place of attack, but from the nature of the ground 
they could be of little use. The enemy’s position being 
strongest in front, it was thought expedient to detach 
parties to attack them on ‘the right and left; but 
the main attack, led by Captain Little, was directed 
to the ijentre. On the part o^ the English, the con¬ 
test was maintained, under great disadvantages, with 
distinguished spirit. Thp Mahratta infantry some¬ 
times charged when they saw the enemy appearing 
to give way, but they were invariably beaten back, 
and their disorderly return increased the difficulties 

with which the British officers had to contend. At 

• 

length the enemy, bein||driven fromdheir posts on 
the left, and three of their guns taken, began to 
retreat; and Captain Little, collecting all the focee 
that could be mustered, set forward in pursuit. There 
was but one road through the jungle, and before five 
miles had been traversed, the English (jommandcr 
came up with the enemy’s remaining guns, seven in 
number, which he captured; but so far from relaxing 
in the jmrsuit, he continued it through the whole of 
the following day, and the result was the entire dis¬ 
persion of the eorps-’ of Reza Saib. The departure of 
Captain Little and his troops left the enemy’s camp 
to the care of the Mahrattas; and here those war¬ 
riors, who shrunk from the fire of retreating men, 
found a field precisely adapted to their genius. The 
amount of plunder was enormous, and such a quan¬ 
tity of arms fell into the hands of the captors, that 
in the bazaar good muskets were offered for sale at 
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two rupees each. By some accounts, the force of chap. xiv. 
lleza Sail) is stated at ten thousand infantry and a 
tliousand horse, and the lowest estimate fixes the 
number of infantry at seven thousand. This, posted 
in a most advantageous position, was defeated by 
about a thousand English sepoys, for the Mahratta 
troops cannot be regariled as having contributed any 
thing to the success of the day; ^they were rather an 
incumbrance than a support. By military waiters 
this action has been regarded as one of the most 
brilliant of the w'ar.* 

The army of Reza Saib being dispersed, Captain 
Little prepared to proseci\te the siege of Simoga. 

A buttery of five guns.^afthr a day’s firing, effected a 
practicable breach. All was ready for the stonn, 
when an offer of capitulation upon terms was made 
and acct'pted. The commander of the fort duly aj)- 
|)reciated the value of Mahratta faith^ for it was 
thought necessary to stipulate, not only that private 
property should bo respected, but that the inhabi¬ 
tants should bo considered under the protection of 
the British, who were to guarantee the treaty and ■ 
take possession of the fort. The^ conditions were to 
continue in effect only until the E«glish detachment 
retired from the vicinity. On its march to the 
southward, the custody of the fort was transferred 
to the Mahrattas; and also the charge of some pri¬ 
soners of rank, who, within the English camp, had 
been treated with marked attention and kindness, 

• Such is the opinion expressed by Major Dirom and Colonel 
Wilks. 
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CHAP. XIV. and been totally exempted from restraint. A 
short time after the change, these prisoners were 
seen by some officers who had known them in the 
English camp: their condition was wretched. They 
had been plundered of every thing valuable, and 
"receiving neither money nor subsistence, they had 
been compelled to sell their clothes to procure 
the means of sustaining life. Some officers of infe¬ 
rior rank were in one, respect better treated — 
they received an allowance, but to counterbalance 
this advantage they were kept in irons. Such is 
Mahratta faith and Mahratta humanity. 

Purseram Bhow was to have joined Lord Corn- 
w'allis with all dispatch before Seringapatam. In¬ 
stead of this, he preferred a plundering expedition 
into Bednore; but being alarmed by the approach 
of a force sent against him by Tippoo, under tlu^ 

command of Kumnier-oo-Deen, who had retaken 
( 

Samoga, he determined to perform his engagement 
with the British governor-general, since no advan¬ 
tage seemed likely to accrue from taking any other 
course. 

It is now nocessaly to return to the British army 
under Lord Comtwallis, which was at Ootradroog, 
awaiting the coming up of some artillery, some 
stores, and a battering train, as well as the expected 
junction of the army of the Nizam. These objects 
being accomplished, the combined army commenced 
A.D. 1792 . its march, and on the 5th of February Lord Corn¬ 
wallis was once more in sight of Seringapatam, 
and of Tippoo’s amy encamped under its walls. 
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On both sides of the river, op})osite to the island chap. xiv. 
of Seringapatam, a large space is enclosed by a 
bound hedge, which marks the fimits of the capital, 
and affords a place of refuge from the incursions 
of cavalry. On the north side, the enclosure was 
occujiied by Tippoo’s army. Within it wore seve¬ 
ral redoubts, one of which, erected on a command¬ 
ing eminence, was a post of great strength. There 
were other works calculated to shield his troops 
from attack, or facilitate retreat in case of necessity, 
and his front line was defended by a hundred pieces 
of heavy cannon. In the fort and island M'hich 

formed his second line there were not fewer than 

• 

three hundred pieces ^f •cannon. Reconnaissance 
having been made. Lord Cornwallis determined to 
attack the enemy on the night of the 6th February, A.D. 1792. 
an event, quite unexpected by Tippoo, and the ap- 
])arcnt temerity of which, seeing that it was to bo 
performed .by infantry alone, without guns, filled 
the allies with astonishment. The attack was made 
in three columns. Between ten and eleven o’clock 
the central column on its advance encountered the 
enemy’s grand guard, a body of cavalry, who were 
approaching with rockets to disturb the English 
camp, which annoyance they had practised on the 
preceding night. The horsemen immediately gal¬ 
loped off to their lines, leaving the bearers of the 
rockets to harass the column and endeavour to 
impede its march. Many rockets were thrown, but 
they had little effect beyond that of announcing to 
the enemy the approach of the British column. The 
VOL. II. 2 H 
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CHAP. XIV. front division, on being discovered, pushed briskly 
forward, reached the hedge, and entered the ene¬ 
my’s lines about a*quarter of an hour after their 
approach became known. 

The left column, when the rocketing commenced, 
was ascending the Carigaut Hill, an eminence on the 
right of the enemy’s camp, nbar the termination of 
the bound hedge. The hill is steep, and of great 
height; it commands one of the fords and the eastern 
part of the island, and protected the right wing of 
the Sultan’s camp. This post was justly regarded 
as of great importance, and proportionate care had 
been taken to strengthen it; it was defended by 
a double breast-work in •'front of a stone redoubt, 
but the work was not entirely completed: a con¬ 
siderable body of infantry, but without artilk^ry, 
was stationed upon it. The Carigaut Hill termi¬ 
nates the range over which Colonel Maxwell had 
chased a cor})s of the enemy at the battle in the 
month of May preceding. The same officer now 
commanded the column directed to this point, and 
the works were scaled by the flank companies of the 
72nd, the regiment’ by which the hill was stormed 
on the former oc^,asion. 

The right column, under General Medows, was to 
attack the left of the enemy’s position. From some 
mistake, it was led to a more distant point than was 
intended, and was consequently later in reaching the 
hedge than the central column ; but about half-jmst 
eleven this column also entered the enclosure, and 
proceeded to attack a redoubt within the enemy’s 
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lines, but not included in the course of operations chap, xiv, 
contemplated by Lord Cornwallis, and which, after a 
severe conflict, was carried. It was intended that the 
riglit column should advance to meet the central 
column, and then awai*t further orders. General 
Medows, accordingly, having left a sufficient force for 
the defence of the captured post, proceeded to move 
in a direction which he expected to bring liim to 
tl)c spot marked out for hjm; but the occurrence 
of rice swamps compelled him to make a larger 
circuit than had been anticipated, and thus the track 
of the central column was missed. No firing being 
heard, it was conceived thgt all was past, and that, 
whether the other columns had gained a victory or 
sustained a defeat, it wa^ too late to render them 
any assistance. 

The central column, the advance of which has 
alrea<ly been noticed, was subdivided into three 
])arts. Tl^e front subdivision, after forcing the 
enemy’s line, was to pass into the island with the 
fugitives. Orders were issued to the captains of 
the leading companies not to suffer themselves to 
be delayed in the camp, but push with all pos¬ 
sible expedition to the great ford near the north¬ 
east angle of the fort. Each captain was held 
responsible for his own company; as success was 
more dependent upon the celerity than solidity of 
the movement. The second, or central subdivision, 
after clearing the right of the camp, was to follow 
into the island. The third, in the rear, formed a 
reserve under Lord Cornwallis, who took up a posi- 

2 H 2 
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CHAP. XIV, tion where he might support the other parts of the 
column, and wait the co-operation of the right and 
left divisions under General Medows and Colonel 
Maxwell. 

The front subdivision, having forced the bound 
hedge under a heavy but ill-directed fire of cannon 
and musketry, advanced steadily, the enemy receding 
before them. The^ leading companies pushed for 
the river, passing the Sultan’s tent, which appeared 
to have been abandoned with much precipitation.* 
The advanced companies, partly from the badness 
of the ground, partly from the nature of the duty 
which they had to execute, were soon separated 
into two bodies. The first ^hat reached the river 
crossed under the very Walls of the fort without 
opposition; and “ had it not been found,” says Major 
Dirom, “ that the east gate of Seringapatam was 
shut and the bridge drawn up, that night might have 
put an end to the w'ar; as Captain Lindsay j)ushed 
into the sortie (the entrance which leads through 
the glacis into the fort), in hope of entering the 
gates with the fugitives.”! party proceeded 

along the glacis through an extensive bazaar, destroy¬ 
ing numbers of the enemy, and dispersing several 

* Many things of value were scattered about in confusion, and 
among other articles was found a set of mathematical instruments 
of London manufacture. Tippoo affected, and to a certain extent 
acquired, the reputation of a man of science. His library con¬ 
tained a translation of Euclid, and several other works on geome¬ 
try ; but Colonel Wilks estimates his mathematical attainments 
at a very low rate. 

t Narrative, page 154. 
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bodies of horse; they then took post, part at a chap. xiv. 
bridge over a canal running nearly across the island, 
part at a redoubt commanding the southern ford. 

The second body crossed by the same ford which 
their companions had passed a few minutes before. 

Their passage was considerably impeded by the rush 
of the enemy towards the island, but no attempt was 
made at resistance. On reaching the opposite bank, 
they turned to the left, and ^idvanced for about a mile 
to the western gate of the pettah. It was shut, but 
was soon forced open; the troops stationed for its 
defence having, on the first alarm, rushed out to 
man the lines and batteriefi on the river. The firing 
from these lines and jjatCeries informed the British 
party that the right of the enemy’s camp had been 
penetrated, and it was concluded that the assail¬ 
ants weiti probably attempting to force their passage 
into the island. Three parties were detached to aid 
the operation, by taking the batteries in reverse, 
while Colonel Rnox, who commanded this jiortion 
of the advanced companies, having taken possession 
of the street which led to the batteries, remained at 
the gateway with about thirt}* men,»either to su])- 
port any of the parties who might receive a check, 
or to resist any attempt by the enemy to recover 
possession of the pettah. But the enemy were too 
much confounded even to maintain what was still in 
their possession. The lines and batteries, which were 
all open to the rear, were abandoned, ahd those by 
whom they should have been defended dispersed in 
confusion. From one of the terrified fugitives who 
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CHAP. XIV. was made prisoner, Colonel Knox received informa¬ 
tion that some Europeans were confined in a house 
at no great distance; and to this circumstance 
twenty-seven miserable, half-starved men, some of 
whom had passed years of captivity in heavy irons, 
owed their release. 

€• 

Seven battalions of Europeans and three of sepoys 
passed the river at a,period subsequent to the passage 
of the two parties whose course has been detailed, 
and by another ford, which brought them to the 
Sultan’s garden; they forced the gate and entered. 
Captain Hunter, who commanded this party, was 
not aware that any othei: troops had passed into the 
island; he- therefore took'^po^t, resolved to wait for 
intelligence or orders to direct his movements. He 
remained for two hours without learning any thing. 
The dawn of morning was not far distant, Und after 
daylight he knew that his post would not be tenable; 
he perceived, also, a body of the enemy on the 
opposite bank, with two field-pieces, which he ap¬ 
prehended they intended to open on his party. This 
decided his course; and quitting the garden, he 
rushed with hfe meif into the river, which he passed 
under a heavy fiire^ attacked the party with the guns 
before they had time to unlimber them, and thence 
made his way through the camp to the reserve 
under Lord Cornwallis. 

The second subdivision of the central column 
passed to the, left, as intended, for the purpose _ of 
breaking the right wing of the enemy’s army. On 
approaching the Sultan’s redoubt its progress was 
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o])poscd by a large body of horse. They were re- chap. xiv. 
oeived by a volley, delivered with great steadiness 
and precision; and when the smoke cleared away, 
the horse were seen at a distance scattered over 
tlie field. The Sultan’s redoubt was found aban¬ 
doned ; and this being occupied by a party detached 
for the purpose, the * remainder moved on to co¬ 
operate with the column under Colonel Maxwell. 

The rear division of the central column, which was 

• 

under the immediate command of Lord Cornwallis, 
was formed near the Sultan’s redoubt, and there 
it waited in anxious expectation of being joined 
by General Medows. He came not; but, at a 
moment when a. rcinforciiment was most desirable, 
the troops under Captain Hunter, who had just 
recrossed the river from the Sultan’s garden, made 
their appearance. They had scarcely time to re¬ 
place their ammunition (their cartridges having 
been damaged by the water), before *a large body 
of troops, forming pai't of Tippoo’s centre and left, 
having recovered from their panic, advanced to attack 
the force under Lord Cornwallis. The attack was 
vigorously made and bravely Kesiste^. The fire of 
the enemy was well returned, aijd on a nearer ap¬ 
proach, they were met and driven back by the bay¬ 
onet. Their numbers, however, were overwhelm¬ 
ing; and, in the confidence that from this cause 
victory must finally be theirs, they repeatedly re¬ 
newed the attack, and wer6 as often repulsed. The 
danger to which the small force with the governor- 
general was exposed increased his anxiety for the 
arrival of the aid which he had so long expected; 
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CHAP. XIV. and he is reported to have said, “ If General Me- 
dows be above ground, this Avill bring him.” General 
Medows was above ground, but he did not arrive in 
time to render any service to the commander-in¬ 
chief. The ref)etition of the enemy’s attacks con¬ 
tinued for nearly two hours, when they finally with¬ 
drew. To secure his troops fiom being surrounded. 
Lord Cornwallis then moved to the Carigaut Hill, 
at the foot of whicfi he was met by the division of 
General Medows. 

The progress of the left column remains to be 
noticed. After gaining the Carigaut Hill, and oc¬ 
cupying the works upon it, this column continued 
its course towards the enemy’s canjp, under a gall¬ 
ing fire from a i)arty sheltered by a tank. I’assing 
through the camp, it was met by the* central ^lor- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis’s division, under „Colonel 
Stuart. It was now desired to find a convenient 
spot to pass £he river. A small party crossed at a 
]>oint where the water reached to the necks of the 
men, and where they were exposed to a heavy fire 
from the lines and batteries on the island. Thdr 
ammunition wa^ unavoidably damped in the jjassage, 
and when they gaiijied the opposite bank they were 
without a single cartridge fit for use. Happily they 
were not in immediate necessity, for at this moment 
the enemy were driven from the lines and batteries 
by the parties dispatched by Captain Knox from the 
l>ettah. A more practicable part of the river hav¬ 
ing been discovered, the remainder of the column 
passed over, and a junction was effected with the 
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detached companies from Lord Cornwallis’s division 
which had crossed at an earlier period. The morn¬ 
ing of the 7th of February thus found within the 
jiettah of Seringapatam the left column and part 
of the central column of the British force, which 
had moved on the preceding niglit; the right co¬ 
lumn, and the remainefer of the centre, being on the 
Carigaut Hill. 

It is natural to inquire^ where was tlie Sultan 
while his camp Avas traversed by a hostile force ? 
He had just finished his evening meal when the 
alarm reached him: he hastily rose and mounted, 
but waited the arrival of^ accurate intelligence as 
to the nature of the attack, before taking any 
measures to repel it. 

The first precise information was received from a 
mass of fugitives, who, rushing from the bayonets of 
the English, announced to the astonished Sultan that 
his centre |iad been penetrated. The ferror of the 
informants but too avcII attested the truth of their 
report; of wdiich, moreover, the Sultan was soon 
assured by the evidence of his own senses. In the 
pale moonlight he pei’ceived oi leng^iencd column 
of the English array passing through the heart of 
his camp, and making their way to the main ford, 
the possession of which would cut off his retreat. 
There was not a moment to be lost; and Tippoo, 
departing with all practicable sj)eed, had just time 
to clear the head of the English column, many of 
his attendants being killed by the advanced com¬ 
pany. Tippoo gained the ford, passed it, and 
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CHAP. XIV. making directly for the east gate of the city, was 
once more in safety within the walls of his capital. 
It will be recollected that Captain Lindsay made a 
j)ush to enter this gate, hut found it shut. When 
Captain Lindsay appeared' before the gate, only a 
few minutes could have elapsed from the entrance of 
the Sultan. 

Next in importance to the danger to which he 
was personally exposed^. Tippoo in all probability 
estimated that in which a large amount of treasure 
A.D. 1792. was placed. The 6th of February was the day for 
issuing pay to the troops. The required amount 
had been counted out to each buckshee,* but the 
issue to the men was not "to take place till the fol¬ 
lowing day; and in the meantime the respective 
sums remained in the custody of the treasurer, in 
bags bearing his own seal and that of the buckshee 
to whom they belonged. On the first alarm of an 
attack, the treasurer began to load his charge upon 
camels with all possible dispatch. Musket-balls 
soon began to pass around him, and by one of them 
ho was severely wounded. He continued, however, 
to proceed witji his owork, and completed it. The 
camels were loadefl, and driven across the ford, in¬ 
termingled with the British troops and the flying 
servants of Tippoo. They reached the bank in 
safety; and the undaunted treasurer, conducting his 
caravan for a considerable distance along the glacis, 
entered the city by the Mysore gate, and had the 
satisfaction of depositing his charge in security, 
without the loss of a single rupee. 

' * Paymaster. 
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The spirit of this courageous and pei'severing man chap. xiv. 
was not shared by all the followers of the Sultan. 

As is usual, when misfortune overtakes an east¬ 
ern army, a great number of the troops deserted. 

They passed away in crowds, and the reports of the 
morning after the attack presented a total of twenty- 
three thousand killed, wounded, and missing—^the 
last class contributing in by faj the largest propor¬ 
tion to swell the amount.. The treasurer, who had 
so perseveringly protected his master’s chest, re¬ 
commended the proclamation of a further issue of 
]>ay, as a probable mode of bringing the fugitives 
back. The suggestion sh,ewed a perfect acquaint¬ 
ance with the characl^r Of his countrymen, but the 
jdan was not successful. Fear was more powerful 
than cupidity, and very few of the wanderers re¬ 
turned. • While the native followers of Tippoo were 
thus deserting him by multitudes, a number of Eu¬ 
ropeans, psincipally Frenchmen, who had long served 
him and his father, took the opportunity of quit¬ 
ting a service of which they were weary. Among 
them was a man named Blev^tte, whose departure 
was a serious loss to the Sukan, as he possessed 
considerable skill in fortification^ and had actually 
constructed the redoubts the credit of which was 
claimed and enjoyed by Tippoo. 

Discouraging as were the circumstances under 
which Tippoo had to renew the contest, he could 
not decline it. As the day advanced, the guns of 
the fort opened on such of the British troops as were 
within their range, and portions of the scattered 
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CHAP. XIV. remains of the enemy’s force began to re-assemble. 

Colonel Stuart, who, as the senior officer, had as¬ 
sumed the command of all the British troops on 
the island, had taken advantage of the daylight to 
remove to a position better adapted than that which 
he had occupied during the night, for kcejiing up a 
communication with the force which remained with 
Lord Cornwallis. ,He had scarcely effected this 
change, when his men wpre fired upon by a body of 
the enemy’s infantry, which had advanced under 
cover of some old houses and walls. The British 
troops were in a considerable degree sheltered, but 
})art of their ammunition having been damaged in 
passing the river, and miTch^of the remainder ex- 
])ended during the night, they returned the fire but 
faintly, till the arrival of a supply of ammunition 
and a reinforcement of men, which Lord Cornwallis 
dis])atched to their assistance. The enemy then 
drew off’. 

This attack was no sooner repulsed than the at¬ 
tention of the English on the island was directed to 
the Sultan’s redoubt, which the enemy were now 
making the mest determined efforts to regain. The 
party within it cansisted of somewhat less than a 
hundred Europeans and about |ifty sepoys, com¬ 
manded by Captain Sibbald, of the 71st regiment. 
In defence of the redoubt, the first object was to 
shut up the gorge, which was open towards the fort. 
An attempt to effect this was made by throwing across 
some broken litters and the carriage of a gun. This 
being perceived from the fort, three guns immedi- 
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ately opened from thence upon the gorge, and two chap. xiv. 
field-jiieces were sent to some adjacent rocks, the fire 
of which was directed to the same point. By these 
means the inefficient harrier was soon shattered into 
splinters, and considerab% injury done to the works. . 

The gorge being clear, the enemy, about ten o’clock, 
advanced to assault. "They were beaten back, but 
with considerable loss; and soon after they had re¬ 
tired, a cannon-shot deprived tlie party in the re- 
<loubt of their commander. Captain Sibbald. • Major 
Skelly, one of Lord Cornwallis’s alde-de-camps, who 
had been dis])atched to this spot on some special 
duty, now took the command, but found the j)roba- 
bility of protracting the defence greatly diminished 
by the prospect of an a^rju-oaching want of ammuni¬ 
tion. While meditating the best means of husband¬ 
ing the*small stock that remained. Major Skelly 
was informed that two loaded bullocks had Mandered 
into the djtch, and that it was suj)})osed they were 
part of those which had been appointed for the 
carriage of spare ammunition. The conjecture was 
right. The animals were soon released of their 
lading; and those stray bullock«, Avitlj their unsightly 
burdens, “ were,” says Major Dir^m, “ more precious 
to the major and his party at this juncture, than if 
they had been loaded with the richest jewels in 
Tippoo’s treasury.” 

Scarcely had the men filled their cartridge-boxes 
from this unlooked-for su])ply, when a fresh attempt 
was made on the redoubt. The Sultan had been 
greatly disappointed by the ill success of the former 
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CHAP. XTV. attack, and had passionately demanded if he had no 
faithful servants to retrieve his honour. There was 
little alacrity in responding to the Sultan’s call; but, 
after some hesitation, a body of cavalry was found 
to volunteer their services, in fulfilment of the wishes 
of their prince. About one o’clock they advanced 
towards the redoubt in compafet order, two thousand 
strong. At first it appeared as though they in¬ 
tended to charge at 'once^ into the gorge; but they 
suddenly stopped, just beyond musket-shot, and 
four hundred of them dismounting, rushed impe¬ 
tuously forward, to force the entrance with their 
sabres. The gorge had been necessarily kept clear 
during the continuance of^he cannonade; but when 
it ceased, by reason of the approach of the assail¬ 
ants, the garrison formed across the opening, while 
the portion of the parapet which bore on the enemy 
was also fully manned. Their fire was coolly re¬ 
served till it'could be given with effect, and by the 
first discharge the leading part of the column was 
completely brought down. Recovering from the 
momentary hesitation caused by the fall of their 
comrades, tho§p behind again began to advance; 
but the steady and, rapid fire of the garrison threw 
them into confusion, and, regardless of the Sul¬ 
tan’s appeal and their answer to it, they fled to 
their horses and soon disappeared, their retreat 
being covered by the firing from the fort and the 
rocks. 

After the repose of an hour the garrison were 
threatened by another attack. It was led by the Sul- 
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tan’s European corps, commanded by M. Vigie. This chap.xiv. 
corps had been engaged in part of the operations of 
the ])receding night, and being brought into a situa¬ 
tion of some danger, it broke, and ofiicers and men 
alike sought safety in disorderly flight. Their object 
was facilitated by the uniform of the corps being red; 
and M. Vigie himself*rode quietly through one of 
the British columns, no one interrupting him, in 
consequence of his being^ mistaken for a British 
officer. The behaviour of this corps at the redimbt 
did not tend to obliterate the disgrace of their pre¬ 
vious flight. The garrison were prepared for a con¬ 
flict far more severe than those which they had 
already sustained ; but tlie expectations founded on 
the supposed superiority of this corps to the native 
troops were not realized. M. Vigie and his men 
advanced but a little way from the rocks, when two 
or three of the foremost falling, the rest came to a 
stand, fell into great disorder, and went off. 

No further attempt was made on the redoubt; 
and never wa.s relief more welcome than that 
afforded to the garrison by the cessation of the 
enemy’s attacks. The day biid been oppressively 
sultry, and within the narrow liiyits which bounded 
the efforts of the garrison two officers and nineteen 
privates lay dead; while three officers and twenty- 
two privates, miserably wounded, were passionately 
imploring water, which their companions had not to 
bestow, there not being within the place a single 
drop. Thus surrounded within by death and suffering, 
exposed without to the attacks of a vast army sup- 
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CHAP. XIV. ported by the guns of a well-appointed fort, did this 
gallant band maintain, not their post only, but their 
own honour and that of the country which they 
served. Great were their labours and their difficul¬ 
ties, but brilliant and unlading is the glory by 
which they were compensated. 

So long as the enemy’s attention had been directed 
to the redoubt, no attempt had been made upon any 
other of the British posts. But about five o’clock 
two heavy columns entered the pettah, and driving 
before them some followers of the British camp who 
had dispersed in search of plunder, advanced in the 
direction of the lines of Colonel Stuart, throwing 
rockets as they proceeded. A detachment being 
sent to meet them, they retired for a short distance; 
but their numbers were greater than had been antici- 
])ated, and the officer commanding the British detach¬ 
ment applied for further assistance. A reinforce¬ 
ment being obtained, the work of clearing the 
j)ettah of the presence of the enemy was not of long 
duration. They were rapidly driven from street 
to street, and finally forced to retire altogether. 
A prisoner taken in. the course of the conflict re¬ 
ported that Tippoo had convened his principal 
officers, and exhorted them to make a bold effort to 
drive the English from the island, and recover the 
tomb of Hyder Ali; that the chiefs had thereupon 
placed their turbans on the ground, and sworn to 
succeed or perish in the attempt. The attack, the 
prisoner added, w^as to be made that night, and the 
march of the assailants was to be directed along the 
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bank of the northern branch of the river to turn the chap. xiv. 
right flank of the British line, and to cut off the 
communication with the camp. The account was 
so circumstantial that it appeared deserving of cre¬ 
dit—at least, it would nave been imfrudent to dis¬ 
regard it. Arrangements were accordingly made for 
effectually repelling ait attack, should any be made. 

The force in jiossession of the pettah was strength¬ 
ened by the addition of four held-pieces to their 
means of defence, and the troops lay on their arms 
throughout the night. It passed, however, without 
alarm; and the morning shewed the whole of the 
redoubts north of the river abandoned. The Eng¬ 
lish camp was thereupon, advanced as near to the 
bound hedge as was practicable, picquots were sent 
into the deserted redoubts, and a chain of posts com- 
]»leted ajong the north and east faces of the fort, 
converting the enemy’s fortified camp and works 
into lines of countervallation for the Attack of his 
capital. “ The proud city of Seringapatam,” says 
Major Dirom, “ which we could scarcely discern from 
our first ground, was now in forty-eight hours strongly 
and closely invested on its two,principal sides; the 
enemy’s army broken and dispirited; ours in perfect 
order, and highly animated by their success.” 

Preparations for a siege w^ere commenced without 
delay. A little to the eastward of the pettah was 
a garden of great extent, containing the tomb of 
Hyder Ali and a new palace erected by Tippoo.* 

* This was not the garden where Captain Hunter took post on 
the night of the 6th of February, which lay to the westward of 
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CHAP. XIV. It was filled with magnificent trees, now destined 
to fall beneath the axes of the English pioneers, 
and to be employed in operations directed against 
the last retreat of the man to whom their spreading 
branches had' formerly afforded shade, and their 
D. 1792 . fruits refreshment. Throughout the 8th of February, 
while the English were actively engaged in jiro- 
paring for the meditated blow against the citadel, 
Tippoo shewed no s'ymptom of energy, beyond wast¬ 
ing a large quantity of ammunition in a fruitless 
cannonade directed to the island, to the redoubts, 
to every scattered English party, and sometimes to 
their head-quarters: but the distance on all sides 
was considerable; and the pleasure of maintaining 
a continuous noise, and darkening the atmosjilierc 
by masses of smoke, was the only advantage derived 
from the exercise. In the evening he resolved to 
renew his attempt at negotiation. No intercourse 
of a pacific fcharacter had taken place for more than 
a month, and to the last overture from the enemy 
Lord Cornwallis had indignantly answered, that 
when the prisoners taken at Coimbatore, and un¬ 
justly detained in breach of the capitulation, should 
be sent back, he ^would in concert with the allies 
make arrangements for the commencement of nego¬ 
tiation. Two of these prisoners Tippoo now deter¬ 
mined to employ as instruments of a now appeal to 
the governor-general. Lieutenants Chalmers and 
Nash were unexpectedly summoned to an audience 

the pettah, and was of much smaller dimensions than that men¬ 
tioned in the text. 
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of the Sultan, and on tlieir attendance were in- chap. xiv. 
formed that they were about to be released.* After 
communicating this welcome intelligence, Tippoo 
inquired if the former officer were not related to 
Lord Cornwallis ? Receiving an answer in the ne¬ 
gative, he then asked if he were not an officer of 
liigli rank ? LieutenaAt Chalmers having disclaimed 
this supposed ground of influence with the British 
commander-in-chief, Tippo 9 next inquired whether 
the emancipated prisoner, on his return, would Imvo 
any jiersonal intercourse with the governor-genera] ? 
and having learned that he expected to be admitted 
to an interview, the Sultan requested that he would 
take charge of letters making overtures of peace, 
and lend his aid towards attaining the object. The 
charge was accompanied by a present to the officer 
receiving it of two shawls and five hundred rupees, 
and a promise that the baggage of both himself and 
his compajiion should be sent after tliein. Lieu¬ 
tenant Chalmers undertook to gratify the Sultan’s 
wishes by the delivery of the letters; but at the 
same time warned him, that beyond this it might 
not be in his power to promote his vjows. 

In the communication thus ti'ansmitted, Tippoo, 
with his habitual disregard of truth, asserted that the 
terms of the capitulation at Coimbatore had been 
misrepresented—that Kummer-oo-Deen did not en- 

* The topasses and part of the sepoys taken at Coimbatore 
having been confined in the pettah, had previously obtained their 
liberty through the success of the British army in that quarter. 

2 I 2 
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CHAP. XIV. gage positively for the liberty of the garrison, hut 
only promised to recommend it. The counterpart 
of the articles of capitulation, signed and sealed by 
Kummer-oo-Deen, had been retained by Lieutenant 
Chalmers; and had he been able to produce this 
with the letters of which he was the bearer, the 
veracity of Tippoo would havfe required no further 
illustration. But the Sultan was too tender of his 
reputation to expose it t^ such hazard; and before 
the English officer was permitted to depart, he 
was forcibly dispossessed ■ of the document which 
would have furnished so unseasonable a commentary 

on the letters. Lieutenant Chalmers, however, was 

< 

able to speak to its contents, and to the manner in 
which .it had passed out of his keeping; but not¬ 
withstanding this—notwithstanding that the demand 
for the surrender of the prisoners taken at Coimba¬ 
tore had been but partially com})Iied with. Lord 
Cornwallis, with that degree of moderation which 
verges on weakness, if it do not actually pass the 
line of separation, yielded to the Sultan’s request, 
and consented to admit his vakeels to confer with 
those of the alljed army. 

Coincident with fhe pacific mission to the English 
camp of Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash, Tippoo 
was preparing another of a very different character. 
His object was the death of the English commander- 
in-chief ; and on an expedition directed to this pur¬ 
pose, a select body of horse moved on the same day 
on which the two British officers were released, and 
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crossed the river at Arilcery. The movement was chap. xiv. 
observed, but no particular importance was attached 
to it. The following day was employed by the de¬ 
tached party of the enemy in collecting information. 

On the third day their advanced guard interposed 
itself between the camp of Nizam Ali and that of 
the English, not unofiserved, but without exciting 
suspicion, the intruders being niistaken for a party 
of Nizam Ali’s horse. So similar were they to that 
body in a])pearance, that they were allowed, without 
interrujition, to advance to the British park of artil¬ 
lery. Arrived there, they carelessly asked of some 
natives in attendance on^the guns, which Avas the 
tout of the burra Sail)—»the ])rincipal commander. 

Even yet no suspicion was excited, but the question 
was misajjprehended. The inquiry was supposed to 
ap{)ly to* the tent of Colonel Duff, the commandant 
of the artillery, which was, without hesitation, 2)oiuted 
out. The horsemen then suddenly drew their sAvords 
and galloped towards the tent which they su])posed 
to be that of Lord CornAA^allis, cutting doAvn the few 
persons whom they met on their way; but- before 
they reached the tent towaris Avlych they were 
furiously riding, their ardour reegived a check. On 
the alarm of their approach, a small body of sepoys 
turned out, whose fire soon changed the course of 
the horsemen, and sent them toAA'ards the hills in 
flight, at the same headlong speed with which they 
Avere previously rushing to the tent of Colonel Duff. 

Although, from the mistake that had occurred. Lord 
CoruAvallis had been in no danger, this attempt was 
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for securing the safety of his person.* 

While the army of Lord Cornwallis was engaged 
in preparing for the siege of Seringapatam, it was 
joined by that of General Abercromby. That officer, 
on the former retreat of the governor-general from 
before Tippoo’s capital, had. In conformity with his 
orders, withdrawn his army to Malabar. He had 
himself proceeded io Bpmbay, where his duties as 
governor required his presence; but returning to 
Telicherry after a short absence, with a new batter¬ 
ing train, a supply of ammunition and stores, and a 
body of recruits, the army of Bombay thereupon 
quitted its cantonments <and re-assembled at Ca- 
nanore. Its subsequent march lying through a 
mountainous country, the transport of the artillery 
stores was attended with great difficulty; but it 
A. D. 1702 . been surmounted, when, late in January, Gene¬ 
ral Abercromby received orders from Lord Corn¬ 
wallis to leave his battering train and advance with 

* An attempt against the person of Lord Cornwallis had been 
made by three horsemen near Bangalore, but it was the mad re¬ 
sult of intoxication. The attack mentioned in the text was pre¬ 
meditated with grtat care, and though it has been said that on 
this occasion too the hersemen ‘were under the influence of 6anff, 
the assertion is discredited by Colonel Wilks. That oflicer speaks 
of this and the former attack as attempts at assassination. Major 
Dirom, in speaking of the later attack, uses the same term. But 
this view of the transaction appears unwarranted. Assassination 
was with Tippoo an ordinary instrument of effecting his purposes; 
but an attack by a body of armed men* upon the person of the 
general of a hostile army, made with no ordinary boldness and 
involving great personal danger, seems not to deserve to be stig¬ 
matized as an attempt at assassination. 
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his field artillery only. The heavy guns and stores 
were accordingly sent back to the top of a ghaut 
which the army had just descended, and there placed 
in batteries erected for the defence of the pass. On 
the 11th of February General Abereromby crossed 
the Cauvery about thirty miles above Scringaj)atami 
and after meeting wiih some annoyance from the 
enemy’s cavalry, who took part of his baggage, joined 
Lord Cornwallis on the ICth. * 

The vakeels of Tippoo had arrived, in accordsfflce 
with the permission given, by Lord Cornwallis, and 
the process of negotiation was carried on simulta¬ 
neously with the most vigorous preparation on one 
side for the j)ro8ecution of’the siege—on the other, 
for the defence of Seinngapatam. The fort was of 
a triangular figure, covered by branches of the river 
on its two largest sides. The third side, which was 
tov^ards tin; island, was covered by strong outworks. 
Two broad and massy ramparts, the second at a con- 
siderable distance within the first, and both having 
good flank defences, a deep ditch with draw-bridges, 
and various advantages derived from the skill of Tip- 
poo’s European servants in the ^modern principles of 
fortification, enhanced the difllculty of ajtproach on 
this side. Notwithstanding these circumstances, it 
was, in the first instance, selected as the point for 
the main attack, and the ground of the choice ap¬ 
pears to have been an expectation that, as there were 
no impediments but those of art to encounter, the 
superiority of the British troops and artillery would 
secure success. More careful observation led to 
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CHAP. XIV. the adoption of a different plan, the change being 
accelerated by intelligence and suggestions from 
Tippoo’s European servants—who were now quite as 
ready to exercise their skill and knowledge for his 
destruction as 'they had preViously been assiduous in 
using them for his defence—and it was resolved^to 
make the principal attack across the river against 
the north side of the fort. The curtain there was 
perceptibly weak, tind by extending close to the 
bafiK of the river, left no room for outworks. The 
flank defences were few, and of little value—the 
ditch excavated from the rock was stated to be 
inconsiderable, and was moreover dry. The stone 
glacis built into the river ^was in two places imper¬ 
fect. The walls, it was concluded, might be trenched 
to the foundations, and the probable effect would be 
the filling up the greater part of the ditqh. I'lie 
main objection was the intervention of the river; 
but this w'as'not thought sulficientto counterbalance 
the advantages of the plan. 

The works constructed by the English advanced 
with great rapidity and great secrecy. When their 
design became fully, visible, Tippoo, despairing of 
success in the endeavour to repel the invaders by 
the fire of the fort, attempted to distress them by 
turning the water from a large canal by which the 
English camp was principally supplied. The attempt 
was discovered in time to prevent its completion, 
and the small damage which had been done to the 
bank of the canal was speedily repaired. On the 
A.D. 1792. 22nd of February, General Abercromby advanced 
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his posts for the purpose of aidin" in the operations chap. xiv. 
of the siege. On the same clay Tii)poo made a new 
elfort to drive tlie English posts to a greater distance 
from his capital, but was defeated. Through two 
succeeding days the besiegers stea'dily proceeded 
with their preparations; in four days more it was 
cxjiected that two brehching batteries, one of twenty, 
the other of twelve guns, would bo ready to open, 
together Avith an enfilading battery of at least ten 
pieces. These were to be assisted by a cross firelrom 
the island, but more especially from the redoubt for¬ 
merly called the Sultan’s, but which had most pro- 
])erly received from the English the name of Sibald’s 

redoubt, in honour of th« brave officer who fell while 

* 

commanding the gallant band who so nobly defended 
it. Colonel Dulf had his park fully provided and 
arrange^l. Even furnaces had been prepared for 
heating shot, and from the combustible nature of the 
materials,of which many of the buildings Avithin the 
fort Avere composed, it was anticij)ated that the fire 
of the batteries would not long be opened before the 
place against Avhich it was directed would be AATa])t in 
flames. To add to the erabarrfvssmeijts of the enemy, 

Pursoram Bhow, with the Mahyitta army and Cap¬ 
tain Little’s brigade of English sepoys, was now ap- 
jiroaching, as was Major Cuppage, with a force from 
Coimbatore. While the allied armies were thus con¬ 
centrating their force around Tippoo’s capital, they 
were exempted from the difficulty which had for¬ 
merly driA'en Lord Cornwallis from before Seringa- 
patam when ATctory seemed to be within his reach; 
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CHAP. XIV. the supply of ])rovisions was abundant. Such was 
the condition of the armies of the allies—numerous, 
well appointed and well supplied, the thunder of 
their cannon was about to be poured upon a fort, 
the last hope of the enemy' within which sate the 
prince whose aggressions had brought to his gates as 
a foe the liead of the English government of India, 
bound by the most imperative instructions to pre¬ 
serve ])eace if ])ractlcable, and disposed by his own 
wishes to maintain the same course. On the head 
of the man who had so wantonly ])rotracted the 
calamities of war was the storm now approaching 
about to burst. The English army almost looked 
upon themselves as in possession of Seringapatam, 
A.D. 1792 . when, on the 24th of February, orders were sent to 
the trenches that the working should be discon¬ 
tinued, and all hostile demonstrations ceasp. The 
orders wore received with that feeling Avhich accom¬ 
panies the hearing of any sudden and inexplicable 
communication. It was at first supposed that there 
must have been some mistake—but it was soon as¬ 
certained that this belief had no foundation. The 
orders became intelljgible when it was known that, 
after several days’ conference between the agents of 
the respective governments, those of the allies had de -^ 
livered their ultimatum—^that the conditions therein 
laid down had been assented to by the Sultan, and 
the preliminaries signed. The discussion had been 
brought to a conclusion on the 22nd, and the de¬ 
mands of the allies forthwith submitted to Tippoo. 
They were embodied in five articles to the following 
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effect:—First, that oiie-half of the dominions of chap. xiv. 
which Tippoo was in possession before the war 
should be ceded to the allies from the countries ad¬ 
jacent to theirs; secondly, that Tippoo should pay 
three crores and thirty lacs of rupee'fe, one-half im¬ 
mediately, and the remainder by three instalments, 
at intervals not excec-^lirig four months each. Six 
crores had been originally deniaudcd ; but the Sul¬ 
tan’s vakeels denied the ability of their master to 
pay more than the sum finally agreed upon, *and 
oflfered to confirm their denial by the solemnity of 
an oath. After the tender of such a proof of their 
veracity, who could disbelieve them? Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, it would seem, did not. The third article 
sti})ulatcd that all prisoners taken by the four 
powers—the English, the Nizam, the Mahrattas, 
and Tipjwo—from the time of Hyder Ali, sliould be 
restored; the fourth, that two of Tippoo’s sons 
should be^ given as hostages for the due perform¬ 
ance of the treaty; and the fifth provided that 
when the hostages should arrive in the camp with 
the articles of the treaty, under the seal of the Sul¬ 
tan, a counterpart should be ^ent from the three 
}»owers, hostilities should enti:^ely cease, and the 
tcnns of a treaty of alliance and perpetual friend¬ 
ship should be agreed upon. 

On reading these articles, Tippoo assembled his 
principal officers in the great mosque, and having 
laid before them the Koran, adjured them by its 
contents to answer sincerely the question he was 
about to propose to them. Having read the arti- 
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peace—you have now to hear and answer my cpies- 
tion. Shall it be peace or war ?” The assemblage 
thus appealed to were loud^ and unanimous in pro¬ 
fessions of devotion to their sovereign, and of their 
readiness to lay down their lives in defence of his 
person and capital; but thef^ were equally unani¬ 
mous in declaring-;-softening, however, the rejiul- 
sive truth so as to rendef it not quite unfit to reach 
the cars of an oriental despot, but still without 
disguising it—that the troops were altogether dis- 
])irited, and that no confidence could be placed in 
them. The reed to which the fast sinking ho])Os 
of Tippoo clung was now*- broken. The men who 
never before had ventured to intrude upon the royal 
ear any unwelcome sound, now dared to speak that 
which was true in preference to that which was 
agreeable. The extremity of danger hail made 
them sincere* and for once their master hqd received 
counsel that was above susjiicion. He felt that it 
could not be disregarded. The articles were signed 
and disjiatched to Lord Cornwallis, but indulgence 
was solicited yith Regard to that which stipulated 
for the transmiss^n of the preliminaries by the 
youths whS were to be detained as hostages. The'y 
were not thus transmitted ; a short delay was asked 
to allow of due preparation for the departure of the 
jirinces, and the governor-genei-al, with a very laud¬ 
able feeling, granted it. , 

The liberality of Lord Cornwallis was not met 
with any indication of a similar nature on the part 
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of the enemy. Even the stipulation for the imme- chap. xiv. 
diate cessation of hostilities, to which the Sultan’s 
seal had been affixed, was disregarded. Immedi¬ 
ately on receiving the preliminaries. Lord Cornwallis 
had issued those orders for the cessation of all war¬ 
like operations, which excited in his army so much 
surprise, not unaccom^)aniod by something of des- 
* poudency and something of indignation. It was not 
without difficulty that the men could be restrained 
from proceeding with the works which they Tiad 
anticipated were to put them in possession of Scrin- 
gapatam, and enable them to effect the trium])hant 
deliverance of those victims of Tippoo’s tyranny and 
])erfidy who still remained within his power. But 
disci])lino prevailed—the wishes of the army were 
yielded to the demands of duty, and all offensivi^ 
operatioiis ceased. Not such was the conduct of 
Ti])poo and his garrison. For several hours the lire 
of cannon from the fort, and of muskelry from the 
advanced parties of the enemy, was kept up more 
vigorously than before; a British officer and several 
men were wounded in consequence of this audacious 
contempt of an engagement so .recently concluded. 

Most just would the retributioii have been, had 
tte governor-general revoked his former orders, 
recommenced the construction of his abandoned 
works, and prosecuted the siege to the point when 
the possession of Tippoo’s- capital should have been 
decided by the comparative valour or the compara¬ 
tive numbers of those who assailed and those who 
defended it. Lord Cornwallis, however, contented 
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which produced no effect. It may be doubted whe¬ 
ther the latter were more efficacious than those 
which preceded them, or whether the discontinuance 
of the firing is not attributable to the influence of 
that caprice to which Tippoo was accustomed to 
surrender himself; but from'‘some cause the firing 
came to an end, and the irritation which it occa¬ 
sioned in the minds qf the British troops, who 
found themselves placed on unequal terms with the 
enemy, subsided. On this instance of the Sultan’s 
folly and perfidy the observations of Major Dirom 
deserve notice, from their justness and force. “ This 
extraordinary conduct in the^enemy,” says he, “ was 
supposed in camp to arise from a mistake in the 
vakeels not having acquainted their master that 
hostilities must cease: but the Sultan could not be 
ignorant of the articles he had signed and sealed 
the preceding night; nor was this any great testi¬ 
mony of the sincerity of his wishes to terminate the 
war. Indeed, his conduct could bear no other con¬ 
struction than an insolent and revengeful bravado, 
to fire upon qs when he could with impunity, and 
to impose upon the ignorant part of his ovm sub¬ 
jects and our allies, and leave their minds impressed 
with an idea that his superior fire (for we had 
opened no guns upon the fort) and his resolute de¬ 
fence had been the means of his obtaining peace.”* 
A. D. 1792 . On the 26th of February, the fourth article of the 
preliminaries was carried into effect by the departure 
* Major Dirom’s Narrative, page 222. 
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of the hostage princes from Seringapatam to the chap. xiv. 
British camp. The elder of the princes was about 
ten years of age; his brother two years younger. 

Each was mounted on^ an elejdiant richly capa¬ 
risoned, and their dres&es glitteredf with numer¬ 
ous and valuable jewels. They w^ere attended by 
the Mysorean vakeels’who had conducted tlio nego¬ 
tiation; several messengers mounted on camels, 
and seven standard-bearer^, carrying small green 
flags suspended from rockets, preceded tlic princes; 
a hundred pikemen, with spears inlaid with silver, 
immediately followed them; and a guard of two 
hundred sepoys with a part^^ of horse brought u]> the 
rear. Great crowds were collected to witness the 
scene, whether actuated by the desire of beholding an 
imposing spectacle, or by some higher motive. The 
Sultan himself was on the rampart above the gate- 
w'ay through wdiich his sons passed. They departed 
under a salute from the fort; and as they approached 
the British camp, twenty-one discharges from its 
park of artillery greeted their coming, while the part 
of the British line which they passed was turned out 
to receive them. On arriving at th^ tents prepared 
for their reception, they were mgt by the governor- 
gDneral’s agent Sir John Kenaway, and the vakeels 
of the Nizam and the Mahratta state. The gover¬ 
nor-general had proposed to meet them here; but at 
the express desire of Tippoo this mark of attention 
was omitted, and it was arranged that they should 
proceed to the British head-quartei’S. The proces- 
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CHAP. XIV. gion accordingly advanced, with the addition which 
it had received from the accession of the diplomatic 
agents of the allies and their attendants, and was 
met by Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by his staff 
and some of the chief officers of the army, at the 
door of his lordship’s principal tent. On the jirinces 
alighting, the governor-general embraced them; and 
then extending to each one of his hands, led them 
into the tent and seate^d them by his side. The 
duty of Tippoo’s head vakeel, who had been placed 
in charge of the boys, was now at an end; and he 
signalized its conclusion by a graceful appeal to the 
feelings of Lord Cornwallis. “ These children,” said 
he, “were this morning the pns of the Sultan, my 
master; their situation is now changed, and they 
must look up to your lordship as their father.” The 
governor-general made an appropriate reply,^ssuring 
the vakeel, and the princes themselves, that all pos¬ 
sible care would be taken for the protection of their 
persons and the promotion of their happiness. The 
promise was religiously fulfilled; and the transfer 
of the paternal character announced by the vakeel 
“ ceased,” say^ Colonel Wilks, “ to bo an Oriental 
image, if determined by the test of paternal atten¬ 
tions.” A strong interest for the captive youths wJts 
indeed prevalent throughout the British army; a 
feeling which, with regard to the younger, was in¬ 
creased by the affecting circumstance of his mother 
having recently died from fright, occasioned by the 
attack on Tippoo’s lines. So fully was the Sultan 
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contented with the reception of his sons, that he chap. xiv. 
ordered a royal salute to be fired in testimony of his 
satisfaction. 

In partial payment of the sum stipulated by the 
preliminaries, a crore of rupees was? forwarded by 
Ti])poo to the British camp. The vakeels continued 
to meet for the arrangement of the definitive treaty; 

* but tl)eir progress was embarrassed by the usual 
arts of Indian negotiators. The'cessions to be made 
by Tippoo were to be determined with reference to 
revenue; but the Sultan’s vakeels pretended that 
the revenue accounts of many districts were lost, 
and proposed to supply their i)lacc by statements 
which, as might be cxjiCcted, invariably over-rated 
the resources of the jirovinces to be surrendei’ed, 
and under-rated those which were to be retained by 
their msjster. The vakeels of the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas produced counter-statements, which in 
all probability were not less unfairly esTaggerated or 
diminished than those of Tippoo. This was not the 
only source of difference. The value of the Sultan’s 
coins was fixed by public regulation; and it was 
not unreasonable to expect tbjit, in^the payments 
to be made by that prince to th^ confederates, this 
vduation should be followed. Ti])poo’s vakeels, 
however, affirmed that it was applicable only to the 
rcceij)t of money into the treasury; and that when 
issued from thence, it was always at a rate much 
more favourable to the sovereign. This was pro¬ 
bably true; but the allies were not readily to be 
persuaded to reci'ive payment at the rate at which 

2 K ■ 
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CHAP, XIV. the Sultan had been accustomed to liquidate the 
debts due from him to his subjects. A middle course 
was at length adopted: the vakeels of the allies 
agreed to divide the difference in their respective 
modes of estiiAating the value of the coins, and thus 
to allow to the Sultan one-half the advantage v liich 
he obtained in dealing with' those who could not 
resist him. A similar compromise was effected with ’ 
regard to the estim'ated^value of the different pro¬ 
vinces constituting his dominions, and the labours 
of the negotiators seemed in a fair way of coming 
to a speedy cqpclusion. 

But a new difficulty arose. Among the cessions 
( 

demanded on behalf ofo the allies was Coorg, a 
mountainous country of considerable extent, but 
yielding only a very moderate tribute. The ])eople 
of Coorg were Hindoos, and in their habits,not very 
dissimilar from the Nairs of Malabar. They w’cre 
warlike, and averse to foreign dominion. ^ They had, 
however, been subdued by Hyder Ali; and though 
frequent insurrections had taken place, they were 
speedily suppressed, and the country continued to 
be an append^age the throne of Mysore. The 
Rajah, when a youth, had been imprisoned by 
Tippoo; but effecting his escape, he succeeded -iii 
collecting round him a band of followers, by whose 
assistance he was enabled to assert his authority, 
and gradually to dispossess the foreign population 
which, in confomity with a frequent practice of the 
house of Hvder Ali, had been settled in the coun- 
tiy. Not satisfied with this measure of success, he 
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retaliated on his enemy by levying contributions on chap, xiv, 
the territory adjoining his own frontier, and by 
these predatory excursions he retrieved the resources 
of a country exhausted |iy the op])ression of foreign 
con<juerors. On the commencemenl of hostilities 
between the English and Tippoo, he gave passage 
to the army of Gcnferal Abercromby through his 
* dominions, and greatly facilitated their operations 
by the supj)ly of provisions, thfe communication of 
intelligence, and the extension of every species of 
aid which he could command.* He had therefore 

* In supplying the necessities of his projectors, the Rajah 
never declined either trouble oj danger. An application was 
made to him for a supply of gun-bullocks. He answered, that 
the bullocks of Coorg were quite unfit for the purpose. This 
answer was not the effect of coldness to the cause of his friends, 
nor of any desire to evade the request made to him. It was in 
•strict accardance with fact; and the Rajah immediately under¬ 
took a most hazardous expedition into Mysore to obtain for the 
English a supply of beasts adapted to their wants from the stock 
of their comfiion enemy, the Sultan. He succeeded; and subse¬ 
quently made other irruptions with the same object, and with 
similar success. His character was altogether extraordinary, and 
was marked by a degree of romantic generosity of rare occurrence 
anywhere, and most rare among the generally corrupt, effemi¬ 
nate, and perfidious race of Eastern •prince.'fc At the time of 
General Abercromby’s passage through ^oorg in 17.91, the My- 
wareans had been dispossessed of every fort which they had occu¬ 
pied, except Mercara, which was closely invested by the Coorgs, 
and expected to surrender within a very short period. Intelli¬ 
gence, however, was received of the approach of a convoy of 
provisions, escorted by a considerable body of troops; but this 
force was attacked and defeated by the Rajah, and being ul¬ 
timately surrounded, was left without the possibility of escape. 

The immediate surrender of Mercara was consequently antici¬ 
pated by the English general, who was greatly surprised to learn, 

2k2 
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CHAP. XIV. a Strong claim to the protection of the British go¬ 
vernment, which could only effectively be exerted by 
the transfer of his tributary dependence from Tip- 
poo to the power whose interests the Coorg Rajali 
had so zealou^y promoted. Were he given up to 
the discretion of the Sultan of Mysore, no question 
could exist as to the use which would be made of 
the liberty. The honour of the British government ' 

seemed, therefore, ihvolved in the assertion of the 

• 

from the intelligence which next reached him, that the convoy- 
had been allowed to enter Mercara, and the escort to return in 
safety. The obvious conclusion was, that such an arrangement 
could only be thi* result of treachery, and that the Rajah was 
leagued with Tippoo against tljose with whom he had hitlierto 
been acting. But his conduct merited a more favourable inter¬ 
pretation ; and such ^ explanation of it was given as satisfied 
the English authorities of his sincerity, however they might dis¬ 
approve of his acts. The commander of the escort had, during 
the Rajah’s imprisonment, shewn him some acts of '-kindness; 
and he had established a still higher claim upon his gratitude, by 
preserving the -honour of one of his sisters, and restoring her to 
the protection of her brother. The indulgence shewn by the 
prince was in acknowledgment of these favours. Even the killa- 
dar of Mercara, in compliment to the officer in charge of the 
convoy, was permitted for a time to remain free from molestation. 
With the aid of the English army the place might have been 
reduced immediate’y; buC the Rajah declined to receive it. StUl, 
Mercara was not to rerpain in the hands of the enemy. An un¬ 
derstanding was established with the killadar, who was enjoined to 
consume all his provisions as fast as -was practicable with a decent 
regard to appearances. This being accomplished, he was per¬ 
mitted to capitulate on terms; and the romantic Rajah not only 
gave the officer and his garrison safe conduct to Seringaj)atam, 
but presented them with a liberal donation of money. The -walls 
of Mercara were then razed to the ground. Eastern romance 
scarcely presents any thing more extraordinary than these inci¬ 
dents of Eastern history. 
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demand for the transfer of Coorg; but on the otlier chap. xiv. 
hand, as that country was not properly adjacent to 
the territories of any of the allied jiowers, the de¬ 
mand was not in strict accordance with the terms 
of the preliminaries.* 

The rage of Tippoo, on learning the demand 
made on behalf of the English, was unbounded. 

“ To which of the English possessions,” he asked, 

“ is Coorg adjacent ? Why, do {hey not ask for the 
key of Seringapatam?” To these passionate in- 
(juiries ho added a declaration, that his enemies 
knew that ho would sooner have diedidn the broach 
than consent to the cessioiij and that they dared not 
bring it forward till they had treacherously obtained 
])ossessiou of his children and treasure. It is cer¬ 
tain that the possession of Coorg was most impor¬ 
tant to .the English, as enabling them to hold 
Tippoo in check. For this reason, as well as in 
regard to ^he just claims of the Rajah upon their 
protection, it is deeply to be lamented that the 
preliminaries were not so framed as to allow of 
the demand for its surrender without giving the 
Sultan even a colourable prcte»ce fev complaining 
of bad faith. The importance «f Coorg, and the 
services of the Rajah, could scarcely have been 
overlooked when the preliminaries wore drawn. 

If such were the fact, the case was one of most 

* The article relating to the cession of territory ran thus:— 

One-half of the dominions of which Tippoo Sultan -was in pos¬ 
session before the war to be ceded to the allies, from the countries 
adjacent, according to their situation,” 
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CHAP. XIV, reprehensible negligence. But the more probable 
opinion seems to be, that from the weak anxiety 
of the governor-general for peace, it was judged 
expedient to frame the preliminaries in such a man¬ 
ner as to keep out of sight any point likely to bo 
peculiarly startling or disagreeable to the Sultan’s 
feelings. The result was, iJhat the English were 
ultimately compelled either to assert a claim in 
which their right was, Jo say the least, suspicious, 
or to abandon a meritorious supporter to the mercy 
of the tyrant of Mysore. 

In this choice of evils, the governor-general made 
his election in favour of that which ])erhaps was, 
on the whole, the less. He refused to recede from 
the demand, ordered some guns which had been 
sent away to be brought back to the island and 
redoubts, and preparations recommenced . for pro¬ 
secuting the siege. Tippoo, with equal vigour, 
began to prepare for defence. Indeed ho had 
scarcely, if at all, discontinued the work. For 
some time after the cessation of all active labours 
on the part of the English, the stir of preparation 
was obseryablp within the fort. This, being con¬ 
trary to the rules pf an armistice and the custom of 
war, no less than to the conduct of the besiegeTS, 
was made the subject of remonstrance. Tippoo, in 
a tone of insolence thinly disguised under an ap¬ 
pearance of extreme humility, answered, that Lord 
Cornwallis must have been misinformed; but for 
his lordship’s satisfaction, if he desired, one of the 
bastions should be thrown down, that he might see 
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into the fort. The unexpected demand of the chap. xiv. 
Coorg country furnished the Sultan with a sufficient 
excuse for pursuing his operations without disguise, 
and he lost no time iiijavailing himself of the op- 
j)ortunity. 

The ability of the English to carry on the siege 
was greatly impaired by the delay which had taken 
place. The greater ])art of the materials collected . 
for the purpose had become urifit for use, and fresh 
supplies could be obtained only from a considdrable 
distance and wdth considerable labour. The trenches 
had suffered much injury, and required repair—and 

worse than all, the army, especially the European 

• 

part of it, by confinement to a fixed spot in an un¬ 
healthy situation during the most unhealthy season, 
had become greatly enfeebled by the encroachments 
of disease. So rapidly was sickness extending, that 
there was some reason to fear that by the time 
the necessary preparations for assault were com¬ 
pleted, the requisite number of men for making 
the attempt, with a fair probability of success, 
would not remain effective. In other ({uarters 
there was ground for apprulieusijn. Differences 
existed between the Nizam ant^ the Mahratta allies 
bf the British, and but little reliance could be 
placed on the fidelity of either, while Scindia was 
in motion with views believed to be not friendly to 
British interests. Thus circumstanced, every hour 
of delay diminished the strength of the British 
army and increased its danger, while it enabled 
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CHAP. XIV. Tippoo to add something to the difficulties witli 
which it had to contend. To gain time hy pro¬ 
tracted negotiation was obviously the interest of the 
enemy, while to the English it was important to 
bring the point* in dispute at once to a close. With 
a view to expediting such a result, on the return of 
the vakeels with the report df Tippoo’s refusal to 
assent to the surrender of Coorg, the two hostage 
j)rinces were apprized that they must prepare to 
move the next morning towards Coromandel, and 
their Mysorean guards were disarmed and placed 
under restraint. The youths, who were much af¬ 
fected by the intimation, were, in accordance with it, 
conducted to the rear of tiie army, but were there 
permitted to halt and await the result of a further 
attempt on the part of Tippoo’s vakeels to induce 
their master, as they Said, “ to hear reason.” . These 
officers wore desired to intimate that unless the sig¬ 
nature of the' Sultan were affixed without delay 
to a definitive treaty, based on the arrangements 
concluded between them and the vakeels of the 
allies, hostilities would be immediately resumed. 
Purseram Bhow;, had iiow arrived, and, according to 
Mahratta custom, fejt little disposition to respect any 
suspension of arms which interfered with the ac~ 
quisition of plunder. His horsemen set vigorously 
to work, and carried off a number of camels and 
cattle belonging to the enemy. Against this breach 
of the armistice Tippoo remonstrated, but it per- 
hai>s had some eflect in influencing his final deter- 
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miliatioii. After various excuses, the vakeels, on chap. xiv. 
the 18th of March, once more a])])eared with the a.d. 1792. 
treaty duly ratified in triplicate, and on the follow¬ 
ing day it was formally presented to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis by the cai)tive sons of the Sultan. 

The effect of this treaty was to bring the frontier 
of the Mahrattas to "the river Tooinbuddra, which 
Avas their boundary about thirteen years before ; to 
restore to Nizam Ali his territories north of that 
river, and the possession of Kurpa on its south; 
while the English obtained Malabar, Coorg,Dindigul, 
and Baramahal, all of them cessions of considerable 
importance in adding to the strength and compact¬ 
ness of the Com}>any’s,temtorie8. 

Still there is reason to lament that Tij)poo Sultan 
should have been granted terms so favourable. 

They w«re not such as might have been ex 2 )ectcd 
from the language held by Lord Cornwallis pre¬ 
viously to .the negotiation. He had declared that 
to allow Tippoo to retain even a considerable ])or- 
tion of his power and jiossessions at the conclusion 
of the war, would only, instead of real jieace, give us 
an armed truce, and that he wouid imryediately reject 
any proposal of that nature; yot Lord Cornwallis 
left Tip])oo in possession of a very considerable por¬ 
tion of his former power and possessions. The go¬ 
vernor-general, however, qualified the declaration 
above referred to by adding, that if such concessions 
were offered as would put it out of the enemy’s 
jiower to disturb the peace of India in future, he 
would suffer no prosi)Ccts, however brilliant, to jyost- 
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CHAP. XIV. pone the conclusion of a general peace.* Lord 
Cornwallis, therefore, did not meditate the total 
annihilation of Tippoo’s power, but only such re¬ 
duction of it as would deprjve him of the ability to 
do mischief. Did he effect this ? Did he insist on 
such terms as put it out of Tippoo’s power to dis¬ 
turb the peace of India ? Ili the progress of this 
narrative it will be seen that he did not. Perhaps * 
no more injudicious' course could have been taken 
than that pursued by Lord Cornwallis. 

The humiliation and loss to which the Sultan was 
subjected would naturally influence his previous 
feelings of enmity, and he was left with the means 
of gratifying those feelings. ^ Whether Lord Corn¬ 
wallis was swayed by deference to the prevailing 
prejudices in England, in opposition to the dictates 
of his own judgment, or whether he participated in 
those prejudices, cannot be distinctly known. But 
whatever the motive, his choice was ujifortunate. 
In defending it, he asserted that it would be more 
beneficial to the public interest than the capture of 
Seringapatam, and that it would render the final 
settlement wifh the allies more easy. The latter 
position it is difli^iult to understand. The former 
seems to confirm a report to which Sir ThontSS 
Munro adverts, that Lord Cornwallis actually felt 
disinclined to effect the capture of Seringapatam, 
and had frequently exclaimed, “ What shall I do 
with this place?” Sir Thomas Munro’s comment 

* These views were expressed by Lord Cornwallis in his cor¬ 
respondence with the government of Madras. 
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on this is replete with good sense: “ I would have chap. xiv. 
said, ‘ Keep it, as the best barrier you can have to 
your own countries.’”* The advice would have 
been sound, but it would then have been rejected, 
because not in accordance with the fashionable doc¬ 
trine of moderation; a doctrine not only sanctioned 
by the suffrage of piildic opinion, but solemnly in¬ 
corporated into the provisions of the law. The 
necessity wdiicli Lord Corn,walhs had felt for deviat¬ 
ing to a certain extent from the course of policy laid 
down for him, may well be supposed to have in 
some degree alarmed the champions of the popular 
creed. But the shock was transient, and it was, with 
an extent of fixith wprthy of a better object, still 
believed that the British government in India could 
maintain itself exactly In the position in which it 
then existed, without either gaining or losing an inch 
of territory or an atom of power. “ The Indian 
government in England,” says Sir John Malcolm, 

“ had seen (perhaps with regret) that events which 
they had no power of controlling had forced Lord 
Cornwallis to an actual departure from that^pur¬ 
posed system of forbearance mnd neutrality which 
they had believed practicable, a»d which they had so 
earnestly recommended to his attention ; and that, 

* Life, vol. i. page 131. Sir Thomas Munro adds some re¬ 
marks, not less true than lively. ” Every thing now is done 
by moderation and conciliation. At this rate, we shall be all 
Quakers in twenty years more. I am still of the old doctrine, 
that the best method of making all princes keep the peace, not 
excepting even Tippoo, is to make it dangerous for them to dis¬ 
turb your quiet.” 
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CHAP. XIV. in opposition to those views which they had taken of 
thcii* interests, their territories had been greatly in¬ 
creased and their political relations much extended 
during his administration. (The admission of that 
necessity which forced Lord Cornwallis into a course 
of measures so contrary to their wishes and policy, 
does not appear to have been Vollowcd by a conclu¬ 
sion that the same causes might again produce the 
same effect; and a general impression would aj)iiear 
at this period to have been received in England, 
that the exertions of that nobleman had placed the 
affairs of the Company on the true footing of secu¬ 
rity and strength which had been so long desired, 
and that nothing was reijuifeitQ but mild, moderate, 
and conciliatory councils in the local authorities, to 
secure the lasting tranquillity and prosperity of the 
British jiossessions in India.”* 

In judging of the proceedings of Lord Cornwallis, 

f 

due allowance should undoubtedly be made for the 
influence of the delusive state of feeling with regard 
te Indian affairs which was all but universal in Eng¬ 
land,^nd for the desire which the governor-general 
may be supposed to*'have entertained to offer to 
that feeling as littlec offence as possible. But one 
of the preliminary articles was so shamelessly and 
scandalously evaded, that no consideration of ex])e- 
diency ought to have been permitted to restrain the 
British government from expressing its indignation, 
and, if necessary, compelling by force the due oxecu- 

* Sketch of the Political History of India, ed. 1811, pages 
133, 134. 
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tion of tlie provision thus atrociously violated. It chap. xiv. 
Avas provided that all prisoners from the time of 
Ilyder Ali should he set at liberty. Tippoo had 
carried off a great number of ])risoners from Coro¬ 
mandel, whom he had detained in Violation of the 
treaty of 1784, and who, notwithstanding the con¬ 
clusion of the subseqtjent treaty, were unable to re- 
’ gain their liberty except by stealth. These persons 
fled in considerable numbers, ahd were received by 
the English, but in a manner which seemed as thbugh 
they were ashamed of performing this duty ;* and 
no means were adopted to ascertain how many of 
these unha])j>y persons still remained within the ty¬ 
rant’s power. Some inquiry was made respecting tlio 
officers and soldiers taken during the war, but with 
regard even to them the.English authorities aj)pear 
to havejbeen satisfied with whatever exj)lanation it 
pleased the vakeels of Tippoo to give, although there 
was strong ground for suspecting that hi several in¬ 
stances the missing parties had fallen victims to tlie 

* “The shameless infraction of the treaty of 1784, with regard 
to the inhabitants of Coromandel, had been daily and constsintly 
evinced during the whole period subsequent to the Cth of February. 

In consequence of confidential communication i-om tiiese unhappy 
captives, Colonel Stuart had latterly appointed the southern re¬ 
doubt for their resort by night; and it was an interesting spec¬ 
tacle at the dawn of every morning to see its whole circumference 
surrounded with men, women, and children, with their cattle and 
effects, who were passed over to the island before broad daylight, 
and forwarded by Lord Cornwallis’s orders by the first escort, and 
with such aid as they required; and, notwithstanding the mor¬ 
tality which had thinned their numbers, many thousands were in 
this manner restored to their native homes.”—Wilks’s Historical 
Sketches, vol. iii. pp. 249, 250. 
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CHAP. XIV. Sultan’s vengeance. Some of the followers of the 
English camp who had been made prisoners returned 
after a time, each mutilated of a hand. These un¬ 
fortunate men were shewn fo the vakeels, who said, 
that they had been caught plundering, and that the 
barbarous punishment inflicted on them was without 
tlie Sultan’s knowledge. Thft ignorance of the Sul¬ 
tan was indeed always jileaded to exonerate him * 
from responsibility for the cruelties exercised under 
his authority. He, it was said, did not sanction 
them, and could not inquire into all the details of 
his government.* With such ready apologies as 
these the governor-general was content. 

If, however. Lord Cornwallis failed in some points 
in which the national honour was materially con¬ 
cerned, he manifested great personal disinterested¬ 
ness, by relinquishing for the benefit of t]ie army 
his share of booty. The example was followed by 
General Medows; who, though he had jjj-oved him¬ 
self unfit for the exercise of an independent com¬ 
mand of importance, appears to have merittsd the 
character of a brave soldier and a generous maii.t 

* Major Dirom's Narriitive, pages 235, 236. 

t That he was free from professional jealousy, and little influ¬ 
enced by either ambition or avarice, is proved by the terms^in 
which he spoke of Lord Cornwallis, whose presence superseded 
him in the chief command, and by the fact of his having declined 
to succeed that nobleman on his retiring from the government of 
Bengal. The following passage from his letter to the Court of 
Directors, on receiving this honourable offer, may attest his 
frankness, gallantry, candour, and moderation. “ Though the 
elements, more faithful allies to Tippoo than either the Nizam’s 
troops or the Mahrattas to us, have obliged us to defer the siege 
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As soon as the arrangements between the belli- chap. xiv. 
gcrcnts could be regarded as finally concluded. Lord 
Cornw'allis became anxious to remove his army with 
all practicable s])eed frojn the pestilential spot which 
was rapidly consuming its strength. * The governor- 
general arrived at Madras late in May, and in Ben¬ 
gal in July following. After his departure from a. 0.1792. 
Seringapatam, Tippoo assembled the chiefs of his 
army and the heads of departiiients, and informed 
them, that the contribution of three crore^ and 
thirty lacs, by which he had purchased the absence 
of the invaders, must be jirovided for at the joint cost 
of himself, the army, and the people at large.* Ilis 

of Seringapatam, I still flatter myself it is only postponed, and 
not put off farther than from June to .January; when, if he does 
not make a peace, which I take to be so much the interest of iill 
parties, the loss of his capital, I hope and expect, will he soon 
followed by the loss of his kingdom. Lord Cornwallis, who sees 
every thing, who does every thing, and who is ivery thing, will, 

I hope, havfi the peace in such forwardness by January, as to 
enable me to go home with propriety, while he stays another year 
to complete the great and arduous undertaking he so happily be¬ 
gan, has so nobly continued, and I have no douht will so perfectly 
conclude, to his own honour and your satisfaction. But should 
things take another turn, and there sltould n»t be peace, though 
I beg leave to decline going to Bengal £^ter January 1792, I will 
naver quit this country till I have commanded the storming-party 
at Seringapatam, or until the war is over. When, after the 
handsome and independent fortune I shall have made in your 
service (I should guess about forty thousand pounds, but I will 
tell you the uttermost farthing the moment I know it), entirely 
by proper saving from your liberal appointments, if you shall 
think ‘ the labourer worthy of his hire,’ I shall be most amply 
compensated.” 

* Colonel Wilks’s Sketches, vol. iii. page 255. 
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CHAP. XIV. own share was, in the exercise of his royal grace 
and benignity, fixed at one crore and ten lacs—one- 
third of the entire amount. Sixty lacs were to be 
furnished by the army, a^, a nuzerana or gift—a 
donation bestowed as freely and with the same de¬ 
gree of good-will as was formerly in England the 
“ benevolence,” so called, in aid of the sovereign’s 
necessities. The remaining one crore and sixty lacs 

were to be provided by the civil oflicers and the iiiha- 

« 

bitailts generally. The mode of distributing this last 
share of the burden was left to the heads of the 
civil departments, who prudently endeavoilred to 
relieve themselves as far as possible froni its pres¬ 
sure. The acegunts, however, were made up witli 
all the strictness which was due to public decorum, 
and to the characters of the responsible parties who 
exercised control over them. Each civil ofij.cer was 
debited with the sum which in fairness he might be 
called upon pay, and a corresjwndihg entry of the 
discharge of the claim was made with due precision. 
Had the Sultan condescended to examine those 
records, he must have been delighted, not only by 
the accuracy with \^hich they were made up, but 
by the severe exac^tness maintained by those who 
prepared them, in regard to their own contributions 
But the books were false witnesses, and those by 
whom they were compiled paid nothing. Their 
shares were paid by an extra levy upon the inha¬ 
bitants of each district beyond the amount of the 
nominal assessment. There was one inconvenience 
attending this ingenious operation. The great mmi, 
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with whom it originated, could not conceal the ]>ro- chap. xiv. 
cess from their official inferiors; the latter were not 
to be persuaded that those above them jiossessed any 
exclusive claim to the exercise of fraud and extor¬ 
tion—and it followed that, to securb im])unity to 
themselves, the higher officere were obliged to con¬ 
nive at conduct simila# to their own in every person 
‘engaged in the collection. It^ is not difficult to 
conceive what was the situatioif of a country thus 
])lundcred at the discretion of every revenue officer, 
from the chief who stood in the royal presence, to 
the lowest runner who conveyed to the miserabhi 
inhabitants the unwelcome order to delivijr their die- 

t 

rished hoards. Under suoii a systen^i^ it is obviously 
im]iossib]e to ascertain how much was extorted from 
the suffering jieople; but it was generally believed 
that the .sum far exceeded the whole amount which, 
according to the allotment made by the Sultan, they 
were callecj ujion to jiay. Yet, at the efid of several 
years, a balance of sixty lacs still stood on the books 
of the treasury against the country. Torture in its 
most horrible forms was resorted to; but from utter 
destitution even torture could ijxtort notjiing; and 
that obstinate determination, wlych in the East so 
often accompanies and fortifies the love of money, 
not unfrequently defied the infliction. Such are 
the ordinary incidents of native governments; and 
it must be remembered, that of such governments, 
that of Tijipoo was by no means the worst. With 
regard to the fulfilment of the pecuniary engage¬ 
ments of that prince with the allies, it will be 
VOL. II. 2 L 
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CHAP. XIV. suflicient, Avithout entering into details, to state, 
that at the end of about two years its progress j>er- 
niittcd the restoration of the two hostage princess 
to their father. They wqre accompanied by Ca])- 
tain Doveton f and Tippoo, in the exercise of that 
hatred to the English which long indulgence had 
rendered almost uncontrollatble, hesitated whether 
he should admit the IJritish officer to his ju-esence.* 
The question was Submitted for the opinion of his 
councillors. They represented that the Sultan’s 
refusal might excite suspicion, and that the English¬ 
man might be amused with jirofessions of friendship, 
while “ wjiatever was in the heart might remain 
there.” This ^age and honest advice the Sultan 
followed. Captain Doveton was received with groat 
courtesy, and personally surrendered his charge to 
the Sultan. Tippoo exhibited no emotioju on re¬ 
covering from ca])tivity two persons who might bo 
supposed so* dear to him. Ilis recej)tion of them 
was far less warm and affectionate than that which 
they had met from Lord Cornwallis on being placed 
under his care. 

The war with Ti|yioo was the great event of Lord 
Cornwallis’s administration; and nothing of a similar 
nature occurred to deserve notice, except the caj)- 
ture of the French settlements in the year following 
that which had terminated the disputes with Mysore. 
The French revolution had lighted up the flames of 
war throughout Europe, and England had embarked 
in the straggle to chain the demon, whoso avowed 
object was the destraotion of all existing thrones, 
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institutions, and forms of government. The atten- chap. xiv. 
tion of the British governments in India was thus 
directed to the reduction of the possessions of 
France in that country# and they fell almost with¬ 
out an effort to maintain them. Ford Cornwallis 
hastened from Bengal to undertake the command 
of an expedition agalhst Pondicherry; but no such 
* difficulties or labours as w'cre encountered by Sir 
Eyre Coote fell to the lot of the Englisli when 
again the capital of the French possessions in India 
was summoned to surrender. No protracted siege— 
no formidable array of lines and batteries were re¬ 
quired. Before the arrival of the gove^-nor-general 
the place had yielded to a British fierce under Colo¬ 
nel Braithwaite. This event took place in August, a.d. i7M. 
1793. The reduction r/f the minor French settle¬ 
ments was effected with equal ease and celerity; 
and again, as had happened thirty-two years before, 
not a staff throughout the wide expanse of India 
was surmounted by the French flag; nor did a 
French soldier remain in the country, except as the 
servant of some native prince or the prisoner of the 
British government. 

It now remains only to advjsrt to the changes 
effected by Lord Cornwallis in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the territories subject to the presidency 
of Bengal. It will be recollected that the dewanny 
or administration of the revenue and financial depart¬ 
ments of the state had been bestowed on the East- 
India Company by the Mogul, and that the power 
had been formally assumed,' although the condition 

2 L 2 , 
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CHAP. XIV. on which it was granted w^as not implicitly observed. 

From the weakness of the native governments, the 
Nizamut, or remaining powers of the state, passed 
at first covertly, and aftervi’ards ostensibly, into the 
. hands of the English, who thus became the sole rulers 
of a very extensive and eminently ill-governed terri¬ 
tory. In all native states abfise is the rule, not the 
exception; and Bengal, under its later nabobs, might* 
be taken as a type* of the worst ordered. During 
the period of transition, w'hen the old authority was 
rapidly falling into decay, and gathering round it 
the ordinary concomitants of weakness, contempt, 

and opposition, while that which was sup])lauting it 

« 

had as yet neither the physical power nor the moral 
respect which are the growth of time—when no one 
precisely knew with whom'any particular portion of 
authority resided, nor in what manner the rights and 
duties of government were apportioned between the 
tottering, sinking musnud of an indolent, pffeminate, 
powerless prince, and the council chamber of the 
stranger merchants whom the course of events had so 
wonderfully associated with the destinies of Hindus¬ 
tan—when all was vyisettled, indefinable, and ])reca- 
rious, the native policy, which prescribes that each 
man should secure to himself as large a portion astie 
can of the objects of human desire, without regard to 
the means employed or the personal claims of others, 
received an extraordinary measure of acceleration 
and strength. The state of the country with regard 
to the tw'o great branches of administration, revenue 
and law, wjis briefly but comprehensively described 
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ill two short passages of a letter addressed, during chap. xiv. 

an early period of Hastings’s administration, by the 

president and council of Bengal to the Court of 

Directors. With regareftto revenue, it was observed 

that “ the Nazims exacted what they could from 

the zemindars and great farmers of the revenue, 

whom they left at liberty to plunder all below, 

reserving to themselves the j)rei;ogativ(< of jdunder- 

ing them in their turn wheii tho*y were su))posed to 

have enriched themselves with the spoils of the 

country.” On the morality of this it is unnecessary 

to say a word; the misery engendered by it stands 

not in need of illustration ; but the»infatuation 

with which avarice sojnght “to gratify its insatiate 

a])pctite by jilundering all within its range, though 

sure that nothing could be retained—that equal 

avarice, nrmed with greater power, would conqtel a 

full surrender of the fruits of rapine, might afford 

o])portunity for instructive remark were there jilace 

for it. All grades of revenue officers engaged in 

the work of plunder with an avidity which seemed 

to imply a conviction that they were working for 

their own benefit; yet none biit th<j highest were 

able to keep what they gained. i Such is the power 

of”a passion whicli appears to defy not more the 

restraints of Justice than the dictates of common 

sense—such is a picture of society in an Indian 

state, where the exercise of extortion is universal, 

but the enjoyment of its profits confined to a select 

and powerful few’—w’here the plunderer of to-day is 

the victim of to-morrow’—where the minor opjires- 
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CHAP. XIV. sor plies his craft but to enrich his more dignified 
brethren, and endures a life of anxiety and guilt 
without recompense or alleviation. 

With respect to the administration of justice, 
the situation of Bengal at the period alluded to 
was not less wretched than with regard to the col¬ 
lection of the revenue. The** government reported 
that “ the regular course was everywhere suspended; 
but every man exercised it who had the power of 
compelling others to submit to his decisions.” What 
it was that, in such a state of society, every man who 
had power dispensed to his neighbours, may readily 
be imagined. It will no,t be suspected that it was 
either justice or law. The, administrator in this 
case, like the revenue oflicer, had no object but to 
promote his own interest. ' “ Decisions,” like other 
commodities, were marketable, and, in conformity 
with the custom of trade, were sold to the best 

f 

bidder. Where any exception occurred,.the volun¬ 
teer administrator of what was called justice was 
actuated by personal motives of favour or revenge. 
These enormous abuses were tolerated too long; but 
at length a movement was made for their suppres¬ 
sion, and, under the authority of instructions from 
home, Hastings exerted himself vigorously to intro¬ 
duce improvement. A board of revenue was esta¬ 
blished at the capital; European collectors, with 
native assistants, were appointed in the provinces ;* 


4 


* European officers, called supervisors, had, for several years, 
been stationed in the provmces ; but their principal employment 
had been to collect information, of which the government was 
greatly in need. 
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and certain members of the council were de])utod chap. xiv. 
to make circuits for the purjiosc of carryiug tlu; new 
arrangements into execution. In the judicial de¬ 
partment, two principal it^ourts, called the Siidder De- 
wanny Adawlut and the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, 
were created, and civil and criminal courts of in¬ 
ferior jurisdiction wete established throughout the 
provinces. Various changes took i)Iacc•subsequently, 
some of them at a very early |)eriod; but these it 
would be impossible even to mention without ex¬ 
tending the notice of these transactions to an incon¬ 
venient length. One of the most important nx'a- 
sures of Hastings’s government was thp effecting a 
revenue settlement for fiwe years. Some excellent 
rules wore at the same time ju-opounded—it would 
bo too much to say that'they were enforced. Nuz- 
zars, or.frcc gifts, as they were called, were jtrohi- 
hited, and revenue officers were forbidden to hold 
farms. At the expiratimi of the five years the 
liractico of annual settlement was again resorted to, 
and continued till the time of Lord Cornwallis. 

That nobleman, soon after undertaking the office 
of governor-general, was furni^fhed with^co 2 )ious in¬ 
structions from the Court of Diijectors on the inter- 
n1ll management of the country committed to his 
care. These instructions were marked by a decided 
leaning towards the class ot functionaries called 
zemindars, the precise nature of whose connection 
with the land and the ])eoi)le has afforded subject 
for much disinite. The court censured the ein 2 )loy- 
ment of farmers ami persons having no ])ermanent 
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CHAP. XIV. interest in the land in place of the zemindars; ad- 
verted to great defalcations which had taken place; 
and expressed their opinion that the most prac¬ 
ticable method of avoiding! such occurrences in fu¬ 
ture would be, 'to introduce a permanent settlement 
of the revenue on reasonable principles, such settle¬ 
ments to be made, in all praciiicable instances, with 
the zemindar'; and in cases where he might be in¬ 
capable of the trust,'■with a relation or agent of the 
zemindar, in preference to a farmer. But though 
it was proposed that the assessment should be ulti- 
mat(dy fixed in perpetuity, it was determined that 
at first the settlement should bo made for a term of 
years only; and in order that the views of the court 
might be carried into effect with precision, it was 
recommended that inquiry should be made into the 
rights and privileges of the zemindars and other land¬ 
holders under the institutions of the Mogul or Hin¬ 
doo governm'ents, and the services they were bound 
to perform. The croAvning measure of endowing any 
j)lan of settlement with perpetuity was reserved to 
the court. These instructions were issued in conse- 
(juence of a clause ip an act of parliament passed a 
few years before,* pj which the Court of Directors 
M'ere required to give orders for redressing the 
wrongs of “ rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, 
and other native landholders.” It is not unworthy 
of remark that the act only prescribes the establish¬ 
ment of permanent rules, for the regulation of tri¬ 
butes, rents, and services; but by the mode in which 
* 24 Geo. 3, cap. 25. 
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tlio requisition was carried out in Bengal, the actual chap. xiv. 
amount of tribute or rent assessed upon the land 
was permanently and unalterably fixed. Tliis was 
obviously more than tha act demanded.* 

* The seetion of the act referred to nins thus :—“ And whereas 
complaints have prevailed that divers rajahs, zemindars, polygars, 
talookdars, and other nativl landholders witliin the British terri- 
* tories in India, have been unjustly deprived of,* or compelled to 
abandon or relinquish, their respective lands, jurisdictions, rights, 
and privileges, or that the tributes, rents, or services, reqqjred to 
he by them paid or performed, for their respective possessions, to 
the said United Company, are become 'grievous and oppressive ; 
and whereas the principles of justice, and the honour of this 
country, require that such complaints should be forthwith in¬ 
quired into and fully investigate^, and, if founded in truth, eifec- 
tually redressed : be it therefoit enacted, that the Court of Direc¬ 
tors of the said United Company shall, and they are hereby ac¬ 
cordingly required forthwith to take the said matters into their 
serious consideration, and to adopt, take, and pursue, such me¬ 
thods for»inquiriug into the causes, foundation, and truth, of tlie 
said complaints, and for obtaining a full and perfect knowledge 
of the same, and of all circumstances relating thereto, as the said 
Court of Directors shall think best adapted for that purpose, and 
thereupon, according to the circumstances of the respective cases 
of the said rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and other 
native landholders, to give orders and instructions to the several 
governments and presidencies in India, for effectually redressing, 
in such manner as shall be consistent»with ^istico and the laws 
and customs of the country, all injuries and wrongs which the 
said rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and other native 
landholders, may have sustained unjustly in the manner afore¬ 
said, and for settling and establishing, upon principles of modera¬ 
tion and justice, according to the laws and constitution of India, 
the permanent rules by which their respective tributes, rents, and 
services, shall be in future rendered and paid to the said United 
Compstny, by the said rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and 
other native landholders.” The language of this section of the 
act indicates a striking W'ant of acquaintance with the state of 
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CHAP. XIV. If the home government construed somewliat 
liberally the int 9 ntions of the legislature, their 
governor-general was not slow in imitating their 
examj)le in his method of dealing with his instruc¬ 
tions. A settle'kient fqr ten years was made, })re- 
paratory to the irrevocable step which was to de¬ 
prive th.e government for evcf of any future claim 
upon the land. In the meantime some inquiry was 
instituted, iiJ obedience to the commands of the 
court* into the rights and duties of the zemindars; 
but a very slight examination was sufficient to satisfy 
the governor-general. At the threshold of the in¬ 
quiry lay th<^ question—to whom did the i»roperty 
of the soil belong? On this point different opinions 
have ever been maintained, and all of them with 
some degree of ]>lausibilityi By some it has been 
held that in India the land has always been regarded 
as the projierty of the sovereign; by others, that in 
most ])arts of*the country the persons called zemin¬ 
dars are the rightful proprietors; while by a third 
[)arty it has been contended, that the great majority 
of cultivators have a permanent interest in the soil, 
and that the zemindjir was only the officer through 
whom in many caseg the claims of government Avere 
settled. These theoretical differences of ojiinidli 
have given rise to others of a practical character, 

India. The rules by which the claims of the Company njjoti 
the land were to be regulated are directed to be framed not only 
with regard to moderation and justice, but with respect to the 
laws and constitution of India. What law of India was referred 
to ? What meaning could be attached to the words “ constitu¬ 
tion of India ?” 
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as to the parties to be recognized by government chap. xiv. 
in levying its claims upon the land—whether a 
settlement should be effected with a person called a 
zemindar, who is responsible for the whole assess¬ 
ment upon a given district, generally of considerable 
extent; with an association of persons oecuj)ying 
lands within a jmrtictilar locality, termed a village, 
the inhabitants of which are connectfed by })eculiar 
institutions; or with the individuaf cultivators, 
known in the language of the country by thc*uame 
of ryots. These three modes of settlement are re- 
sj)cctively described as the zeraindary, the village, 
and the ryotwar systems; and the presumed advan¬ 
tages of e'ach have been •maintained with great zeal. 

But no difference on this point emban-assed the 
government of Lord Cornwallis. All the influential 
servants of the presidency appear to have agreed 
with the governor-general in the preference cx- 
j)rcssed by the home authorities for l,ho zemindary 
system of settlement. On the right in the soil, the 
same unanimity did not prevail; but the goveraor- 
general cut short all in(piiry by detennining, cer¬ 
tainly with great precipitancy„to recognize the right 
as residing exclusively in the zcijiindai’s. He not only 
affirmed his belief that it actually belonged to them, 
but declared that if it did not, it would be necessary 
to confer it upon them, or upon some other persons; 
as nothing, in his judgment, would be more perni¬ 
cious than to regard the right as apjiertaining to 
the state. Lord Cornwallis either entirely over¬ 
looked, or chose to ap])ear ignorant of, the possibility 
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CHAP. XIV. of other rights.existing in connection with the land 
besides those of the government and the zemindar. 
Mr. Shore,* an able civil servant, recommended 
caution and further inquiry; but the governor- 
general seemed'to thinjc that his duty was not to 
inquire, but to act. The sanction of the home 
authorities for declaring perpetftal the decennial set¬ 
tlement which had recently been made was asked 
A.D. 1793. and obtained; and on the 22nd of March, 1793, 
the assessments made under that settlement were 
authoritatively proclaimed to be fixed for ever. 

In India the great source of government revenue 
is, and ever Jias been, the land. If the state pos¬ 
sess an exclusive projierty in the soil, it may obvi¬ 
ously demand all that a landlord may claim under 
other circumstances, provided a necessity for levy¬ 
ing so much exists. A landlord may justifiably take 
as rent the full annual value of an estate, after 
deducting the* expenses of cultivation and ,the ordi¬ 
nary profit U])on his tenant’s capital; the state, how¬ 
ever, having no demand for money except for the 
public service, ought to take no more than may be 
necessary for this purpose; but, if necessary, it may 
(if the onlyparty ha,ving a right in the land) take a 
landlord’s share. There is nothing extravagant iH 
regarding the state as the original proprietor of the 
soil—in some countries all the land is avowedly 
held under the crown—but it is certain that in 
India there are numerous rights connected with 
the land, of very ancient standing, and deserving of 
* Afterwards Lord Teignmouth. 
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all respect. These rights, however, do not inter- chap. xiv. 
fere with the right of the state, whatever it may 
be; and the latter must from necessity remain 
indefinite. A portion of the produce of the land, 
or a money payment of a cprtain amount in place 
of it, is assigned to defray the charges of the state. 

Supposing it to be infeuflScient, what is to be done ? 

Is the country to be overrun l)y a fftreign enemy, 
or subjected to any other calamity, because the 
ordinary funds of the state are exhausted, and no 
jiower exists of levying more ? Such a position is 
an absurdity. The necessity of the state must be 
]>aramount to every other_^consideration* Its right is 
illimitable—it rides oyer all other rights. For the le¬ 
gislature of a country to set bounds to its own ]tower 
of levying taxes, however great may be the necessity 
for theui, Avould be to decree that on the occurrence 
of any extraordinary circumstances of difficulty or 
danger tltp state should be dissolved. ' Varibus pro¬ 
portions of the jti'oduce of the land have been referred 
to as the share of the sovereign under the Mahometan 
and Hindoo laws; but no one can suppose that the 
conduct of princes of either cregd wag evQr governed 
by these rules. There can be no doubt that they took 
what they chose, and in the majority of instances all 
that they could obtain. The English government 
was probably the first that ever practically imposed a 
limit on its demands, and undoubtedly the only one 
that ever declared that such limit should under no 
circumstances be exceeded. Whatever opinion may 
be entertained on the propriety of such a limitation, 
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CHAP. XIV. it is certain that tlie permanent settlement of Lord 
Cornwallis was concluded under the influence of an 
extraordinary degree of ignorance. Little was known 
of the tenure by which the lands were held; little of 
the various rights connected with them; little of 
their value or their capability of improvement. The 
' effects were in many cases such as might have rea¬ 
sonably been expected, though widely different from 
those which Lord Cornv'allis contemplated. 

The provinces peimanently settled have undoubt¬ 
edly prospered: being among the richest and most 
fertile portions of the British dominions in India, 
it must be a>perversc system of government indeed 
which could materially Chock their prosperity; 
but a vast mass of inconvenience and suffering 
is directly traceable to 'the haste with which 
the important measure of a permanent settlement 
was carried out. The rights of hereditary cultiva¬ 
tors were sacrificed. From the default of the 
zemindars, from their incompetence, and from other 
causes, the office often became vested in the hands 
of persons whose character or position in society 
commanded no respect, and who used it only as an 
instrument of extoHion. Lawsuits in consequence 
of these circumstances abounded, and the privations 
and penalties which follow in the train of litiga¬ 
tion were frightfully multiplied.* . 

* The evils arising out of the permanent settlement have been 
noticed by several able and well-informed writers. The late 
Marquis of Hastings, in an elaborate minute recorded by him as 
governor-general, and which will be found in the Revenue Ap- 
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Changes affecting minor branches pf the revenue chap. xiv. 
were made by Lord Cornwallis, but the land so far 

pendixto the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 

1832, says :—“ Among the ■Questions connected with the opera¬ 
tion of our system of revenue on the body oP the people, there is 
a point which has been so strongly*and so frequently forced upon 
me that I cannot refrain from laying my sentiments u])on the 
subject before your honourable board. The situation of the vil^ 
lage proprietors in large estates, in farms and j.tghires, is such ns 
to call loudly for the support of some legislative provision. This 
is a question which has not merely reference to the up]-er pro¬ 
vinces ; for within the circle of the perpetual settlement, the 
situation of this unfortunate class is yet more desperate; and 
though their cries for redress may have been stifled in many 
districts by their perceiving that uniform indisposition to attempt 
relieving them, which results fr<»m the difficulty eff the operation, 
their sufferings have not,, on* that account, been less acute.” 

After adverting to numerous instances, his lordship proceeds— 

“ The cause of this is to be traced to the incorrectness of the 
principle assum*d at the time of the perpetual settlement, when 
those wi!Si whom government entered into engagements were de¬ 
clared the sole proprietors of the soil. The under proprietors were 
considered to have no rights except such as mi^ht be» conferred 
by pottah [lease], and there was no security for their obtaining 
these on reasonable terms, except an obviously emj)ty injunction 
on the zemindar amicably to adjust and consolidate the amount 
of his claims. It is well known (and even if it were questionable, 
the practice of the provinces which have more lately fallen under 
our dominion would set the doubt at !est), liiat the cultivating 
zemindars [proprietary ryots] were, b^ a custom more ancient 
than aU law, entitled to a certain share of the produce of their 
lands ; and that the rest, whether collected by pergunnah zemin¬ 
dars or by the officers of government, was collected as the huk 
[tax or fee] of the circar. This indefeasible right of the cultivating 
proprietors to a fixed share was annihilated by our directing that 
pottahs should be executed for a money payment, in which all the 
claims of the zemindars should be consolidated. The under pro¬ 
prietor was thus left to the mercy of the zemindar, to whose demands 
there were no prescribed limits. Tlie zemindar offered a pottah on 
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CHAP. XIV. transcends in importance all other sources of income, 
that a particular reference to those of inferior value 

his own terms. If the under proprietor refused it he was ejected, 
and the courts supported the ejectment. If the under proprietor 
conceived that he cduld contest at law the procedure, a regular suit, 
under all the disadvantages tc) which he is known to be exposed, 
was his only resource ; but when, after years of anxiety and of 
expense, the case was at last broughAo a hearing, he lost his 
action, because it was proved that the pottah was offered and re¬ 
fused, and there was no <:riterion to which he could refer as a 
means rf proving that the rate was exorbitant. The framers of the 
perpetual settlement declared their incompetency to fix any crite¬ 
rion for tlie adjustment of these disputes. The declaration stands 
recorded in our legislative code, and to the present day the omis¬ 
sion has not been supplied. The consequence of the omission in 
the first instancSi was a perpetual litigation between the zemin¬ 
dars and the under proprietors, the jformer offering pottahs on 
their own terms, the latter not having forgotten that they pos¬ 
sessed rights independent of all pottahs, and refusing demands 
they conceived unconscionable. When, at last,, the revenue of 
government was affected by the confusion which ensued, without 
inquiring into the root of the evil, the legislature contented itself 
with arming those who were under engagements with the govern¬ 
ment with additional powers, so as to enable them to realize their 
demands in the first instance whether right or wrong; a proce¬ 
dure which unavoidably led to extreme and grievous oppression. 
* * * ■ * * It has been urged, however, that 

though, the rights of the former cultivating proprietors liave been 
suffered by the regalatioifi to pass away sub silentio, still as the 
zemindar and his tenants have reciprocal wants, their mutual 
necessities must drive them to an amicable adjustment. 'Wie 
reciprocity is not, however, so clear. The zemindar certainly 
cannot do without tenants; but he wants them upon his own 
terms, and he knows that if he can get rid of the hereditary pro¬ 
prietors .who claim a right to terms independent of what he may 
vouchsafe to give, he will obtain the means of substituting men of 
his own; imd such is the redundancy of the cultivating class, 
that there will never be a difficulty of procuring ryots to engage 
on terms only just sufficient to ensure bare maintenance to the 
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iTiay be spared. Some notice, however, is d(v chap. xiv. 
maiuled of tlie ni'w machinery created for dis- 

engager. If it 'were the intention of our regulations to dpj)rive 
every class but the large proprietors who engaged with govern¬ 
ment of any share in the profits of the land, that cfleet has ht'cn 
fully accomplished in Bengal. No*com]iensation can now be 
made for the injustice done to those who used to enjoy a share of 
these profits under the law ?if the cm])ire, and under institutions 
“anterior to all record, for the transfer of their •jiroiierty to the 
rajahs.” > 

Colonel Galloway, writing upon this subject, ,says : “ J have 
already given Lord Cornwallis credit for his benevolent intentions, 
yet it must he admitted there appears throughout the whole of 
his lordship’s measures a precipitancy and a want of regard for 
ancient rights not eas)^ to be accounted for. 'i’his i.s evident in 
most of his minutes. I select thg followdng paragl-aph from that 
of the 18th of September,, 17? 9. ‘Although, however, I am 
not only of opinion that the zemindars have the best right, but 
^from being persuaded that notliing could be so ruinous to the 
Jbublic interest «s tliat the land should he retained as the 
jiropcrty of government [never dreaming of the claim of the 
■ people], I am also convinced that, failing the claim of right of 
the zemindars, it w'ould he necessary for the ])ubSc gooAto grant, 
a right of property in the soil to them, or to iiersons of other de¬ 
scription. I think it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of 
the grounds ujion which their right appears to be founded.’ An 
''avowal such as this was evidently beyond the power of the go¬ 
vernor-general. It was evidently contrary to the law enacted by 
the Parliament of England, lie was nflt to (jrml fights, but to 
confirm them, and to protect the jjcople in tlieir rights existing. 

It cinr therefore only be interpreted as a proof that his lordship 
did not intend that his benevolence should be restrained. The 
measures adopted at that period have more the appearance of 
those of a good and well-meaning person, accidentally placed at 
the head of a new nation, passing his first acts of legislation, 
than of one charged with the government of a people the very 
slaves of method, of rule, of habit, and of their institutions; whose 
very foibles, even absurdities, deserved consideration, because to 
them they are neither foibles nor absurdities, but matters of 
VOL. II. 2 M 
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CHAP. XIV. pensing civil and criminal justice. One of the 
most decided changes was the severance of judicial 

importance. How then it so happened that their most sacred, most 
valuable rights should have been thus held as nothing, is indeed 
difficult to conceivb. It was a blameable neglect of the interests 
of the people. The very first point to be inquired into was the 
claim to the soil, the right of property in which was to be con¬ 
firmed, not granted. Mr. Grant argued in favour of the right of 
government; Mr. Shore, that of the zemindar ; Lord CornwaUi/ 
despises all right, and fairly avows ‘ that he thinks it unnecessary 
to enter into the discussion of the right to the soil.’ But the 
very first resolution of government framed by his lordship bound 
him to make this inquiry; for it says, ‘ resolved, that a new set¬ 
tlement be made with the actual proprietors of the soil,’ &c. 
Now the Act of Parliament of 1784 completely recognizes the 
right of possession by the people according to the law of India, 
and that their tribute and rents Shoyld be fixed agreeably to that 
law. Before this final limitation of the revenue was made, how¬ 
ever, it might well be supposed that those who did thus most rashl}’ 
act, had by the most painful examination, research, and investi¬ 
gation, discovered data sufficient to enable them to make a fair 
settlement for a limited time. No such thing ! Mr. Shore in¬ 
deed urges this^in the strongest terms. He says in his minute 
of June, 1789, ‘ We require first a knowledge of the' rents paid by 
the ryots compared with the produce ; 2nd, of the collections of 
the zemindars, and of their payments to government; 3rd, detailed 
accounts of the alienated lands, shewing the quantity, the grantor, 
grantee, dates of grants, the occupant, to see how far resump¬ 
tion can takS placfe. Alf the material part of this information is 
wanting’!!! The information they possessed was not sufficient 
to warrant them in settling the bazaar duties of a village.' “Our 
knowledge of India was much too limited then, it is so now, to 
furnish data for an act so important. They knew not the re¬ 
sources of the country. They even discarded the documents that 
were pressed upon them by the head record-keeper, at the time, Mr. 
Grant, who had taken great pains to exhibit the sources and the 
amount of revenue levied by our predecessory governments of the 
provinces. ’Phey did not even know to whom the lands or pro¬ 
perty belonged.”—Observations on the Law, and Constitution, 
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authority from that connected with the revenue, chap. xiv. 
The ])ower heretofore exercised by zemindars was 

and present Government of India, by Lieutenant Colonel Galloway, 

2nd edit. 1832, pap;cs 175 to*177. 

Sir Edward Colebrook (an advocate for a peftnanent settlement), 
in a minute recorded on the Bengal Consultations, in .Iidy, 1820, 
says: “The errors of the permanent settlement in Bengal were two¬ 
fold : first, in the sacrifice of what may be denominated the yeo¬ 
manry, by merging all village rights, whether ot^roperty or of oc¬ 
cupancy, in the all-devouring recognitir*i of the zemindar’s perma¬ 
nent ])roperty in the soil; and secondly, in the sacrifice of the 
peasantry by one sweeping enactment, which left the zemindar 
to make his settlement with them on such terms as he might 
choose to require. Government indeed reserved to itself the 
power of legislating in favour of the tenants, hut no such regula¬ 
tion has ever taken place; oij the contrary, efery subsequent 
enactment has been founded oif the declared object of strengthen¬ 
ing the zemindar’s hands.” 

Sir Charles Metcalf, in a minute, 7th November, 1830, makes 

« 

the following aemarks:—“The Bengal permanent settlement 
was, in fi»ct, the transfer of the landowners from the power of the 
government to the power of perpetual farmers, who, having no 
right in the soil themselves, or whatever rigRt thej*may have 
had, if thcy*liad any, have been practically enabled by that settle¬ 
ment, against its professed design, to destroy or impair the rights 
of all landowners and landholders included within the large dis¬ 
tricts consigned to those farmers respectively.” , 

The ability and information possessed by those from whom the 
above opinions are quoted command fof them Jespefftful attention; 
but such opinions have not been restrioted to individuals—they 
hare" been held and expressed by the two authorities to whom 
the legislature has committed the administration of the govern¬ 
ment of India. In a letter addressed, in 1817, to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East-India Company, by Mr. Can¬ 
ning, then President of the Board of Commissioners, the following 
four results are stated as points upon which an agreement had 
been established between the court and the board, after long 
correspondence and discussion :—“ 1st. That the system of 1793, 
though originating in the most enlightened views and the most 

2 M 2 
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iiAP. XIV. taken away, and the European collectors were also 
deprived of their judicial character. For the ad- 

benevolent motives, and though having produced considerable 
good, bas nevertheless been attended in the course of its opera¬ 
tion with no small jfortion of evil to the people for whose happi¬ 
ness it was intended. 2nd. d'hat ■ the same views and motives 
which dictated the original introdnetion of the permanent settle¬ 
ment twenty-five years ago, would *not, after the experience 
which has been Ifsid of it, justify the immediate introduction of 
the same system into provinces for which a system of revenue 
administration has yet to be settled. 3rd. That the creation 
of an artificial class of intermediate proprietors between the 
government and the cultivators of the soil, where a class of 
intermediate proprietors does not exist in the native institutions 
of the country, would be highly inexpedient. 4th. That no con¬ 
clusive step od^ht to be taken,, towards a final settlement of 
the yet unsettled provinces until‘it |ihall have been examined, 
and, if ])ossible, ascertained by diligent research and comparison 
of collected testimonies, as well as by accurate survey of the lands 
to be settled, how far the principles of a system which would 
bring the government into immediate contact with the great body 
of the people can be practicably and usefully applied to them.” 

Quotatwns bedring witness to the mass of abuse and wrong 
inherent in the ])crmancnt settlement of 1733 mighl be greatly 
multiplied, but the above may be deemed sufficient to support the 
assertions in the text. The difficulty of ascertaining the various 
rights connected with the land appears to have been the cause 
which deterred Lord Cornwallis from undertaking the task. 
He felt that iff must be a Vork of time, and his desire to create 
what he believed woulck be an independent landed aristocracy 
was too powerful to brook delay. He preferred the sacriHC^ of 
right to the mortification of suffering a favourite project to sleep. 
The difficulty of ascertaining the rights of parties, the probability 
that they vary in different districts, and the readiness of the prin¬ 
cipal zemindars to usurp the rights of their inferiors, are pointed 
out in part of the examination of Henry St. George Tucker, Esq., 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, 1832. In an¬ 
swer to a question, whether any detailed inquiry had been made 
in 1793, into the rights and properties of hereditary cultivators ? 
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ministration of civil justice the governor-general chap. xiv. 
and members of council were to form one chief 

Mr. Tucker said—“ If it be Vitcnded to ask whether there was a 
general classification of rights, cither under the permanent settle¬ 
ment or by the regulations o^ 1793, I should say that no such 
classification was attem])tcd ; for my hclief is, that the peasantry 
were upon a different fojting in diifereut provinces, and that 
it W'ould have been extremely difficult to #liave a.scertaincd 
precisely the rights of all jiarlies,’^ under usage or other¬ 
wise. With respect to Bengal proper, we have a tiijjid and 
feeble peasantry, and I should very much doubt whether this 
peasantry ever obtained what may be c.allcd rights of i)ro- 
perty in the land. When we ascend to the western provinces, 
beginning with Bchar and Benares, we find a different race of , 
men, a bolder and more sturdy j)easantry, men*who may have 
acquired some rights in the land : in ])oiut of fact, the malic mo- 
cuddums and village zeminefars of Bchar, Benares, and the western 
provinces, have, I believe, rights ; aud in regard to Benares, I 
should say that^those rights aVc recognized by the regulations of 
17.05. '^ffie zemindar of Benares for some time opj)osed the 
recognition of the rights of the village zemindars in that pro¬ 
vince when the j)ermanent settlement was first ijndertalvcn by the 
late Mr. Dimcan ; but he, the rajah, aftcrwaids waived his ob¬ 
jection, and the settlement was finally made, with his concurrence, 
with the village zemindars, lu the ceded and conquered pro¬ 
vinces, where I was employed for a short jjcriod, ajid where I was 
deputed in 1807 for the purpose of forming a j)crmancut settle¬ 
ment, one of my great difficulties arose fr^m the uncertainty 
which appeared to me to exist with resj)ect to landed tenures 
in that country. The superior landholder is there designated 
lalookdar, and there were at the same time under him village 
zemindars, who appeared to me to have certain rights in the land, 
although the revenue was paid generally through the talookdar or 
principal landholder.” So strong was the conviction of Mr. 

Tucker of the danger of sacrificing both private rights and public 
interests by a hasty and premature settlement to be made once 
and for ever, that although himself a distinguished advocate 
of the principle of a permanent settlement, he, together with 
his colleague holding the same opinion, felt hound to repre- 
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CHAP. XIV. court, called the Court of Suddcr Dewaimy Adawlut, 
which was to hear appeals and control the exercise 

sent to the government that it wojild not be expedient then to 
carry into efFeet th^; object which the commissioners had been 
deputed to accomplish. These representations were received 
much in the spirit in w’hich the suggestions of Mr. Shore were 
received by Lord Cornwallis. The government was well disposed 
to re])cat the erreg- of that nobleman, after a degree of experience , 
which deinived them of all claim to benefit by the only excuse 
which can be offered for its first commission ; but, happily, they 
were overruled from home. 

The source of the misconception which prevailed with regard 
to tlie rights attached to the land was that which lias jiroduced 
so much error and so much mischief in other parts of the world 
as well as in In^ia—the confounding words with things, and the 
regarding uniformity of name as ipdicative of uniformity of cha¬ 
racter or office. This frequent mistalee is noticed in a dispatch 
addressed by the Court of Directors to the government of Bengal, 
2nd January, 182!), in reference" to some transactions in the 
W'estern provinces. The court observe :—“ In England there arc 
names which carry with them the idea of certain definite rights, 
more esjiecially ^ the land. The terms freeholder, copyholder, 
leaseholder, denote persons to whom an ascertained amount of 
rights belongs; and are terms which may in general be safely 
taken as evidence of such rights. Zemindar, mocuddum, mal- 
guzar, and other names, were found by our servants attached to 
parties in India having rights in the soil; and they applied to 
them the samp sorj of copstruction as that to which they were 
accustomed in regard to the names in England which do denote 
certain determinate rights in the land. The consequence.s.jjcre 
very unhappy. Wherever they found parties bearing any of tbe 
above-mentioned names, they supposed them to be owners of a 
certain fixed amount of rights ; and when they w’crc called upon 
to make an award, they too frequently made it in conformity with 
this anticipation: that is, they assumed those same names, zemindar, 
mocuddum, and so on, as being in themselves conclusive evidence 
of the existence of certain rights, without seeking any further evi¬ 
dence on the subject, or making the proper investigation of the 
rase; and in that manner frequently awarded rights to parties which 
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of the power of the inferior courts. No appeal chap. 
could be made to the Court of Sudder Dewanny 

did not belong to them, while they necessarily by the same act took 
away from others the rights wliich were truly theirs. Among these 
prepossessions of the English functionaries none seem to have 
more frequently led them into’errors than their free conceptions 
with regard to the partjes who engage with government for 
, the revenue payable from any portion of the land. In England, 
it generally happens that he who holds land immediately of the 
sovereign, and between whom and the* sovereign there is no in¬ 
termediate holder, has the full property in the land; amt where 
there arc other parties who have an interest in the same land, it is 
an interest held of the first party, and dependant upon liis. The 
collectors and judges under our governments in India seem at 
first to have very generally proceeded upon a similar idea with 
respect to the ])arty whom thcy'found in the estsfblished practice 
of engaging with governnjent for the assessment of the lands, 
whether of a village or any greater extent; that is, they regarded 
him as proprietor of the lamls in their oM'ii sense of the word 
j)roprictor, and the interest of all the other inhabitants as included 
in his all-comprehending interest, and dej)endant upon it.” 

It is, perhaps, the general opinion, that we are slow in intro¬ 
ducing improvement into our Indian possessions. But the truth 
is, that in the introduction of what has been called, and was 
meant to be, improvement, we have often been too precipitate. 

Some observations of Sir Thomas Munro, in a minute recorded 
oil the consultations of the government of Madras, 31sl; December, 

1824, are on this subject entirely in point. lie says—“ We are 
now masters of a very extensive empire, and \?e should endeavour 
to secure and improve it by a good intefmJ administration. Our 
experience is too short to judge what rules arc best calculated for 
this purpose. It is only within the last thirty years that we have 
here begun to acquire any practical knowledge ; a longer period 
must probably elapse before we can ascertain what is best. Such 
a period is as nothing in the existence of a people ; but wc act as 
if this were as limited as the life of an individual. We proceed, 
in a country of which we know little or nothing, as if we knew 
every thing, and as if every thing must be done now and nothing 
could be done hereafter. Wc feci our ignorance of Indian re¬ 
venue, and the difficulties arising from it; and instead of seeking 
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CHAP. XIV. Adawlut unless the sum in dispute amounted to 
one thousand rupees. The courts immediately under 

. to remedy it by acquiring more knowledge, we endeavour to get 
rid of the difficulty by precipitately making permanent settle¬ 
ments, ■which relieve us from ^.the troublesome task of minute or 
accurate investigation, and which are better adapted to perpetuate 
our ignorance than to protect the pcgple. We must not lie led 
away by fanciful theories founded on European models, which will, 
inevitably end in disai)poiatment. Wc must not too hastily de¬ 
clare any rights permancni, lest we give to one class what belongs 
to another. We must proceed jiaticntly ; and as our knowledge 
of the manners and customs of the people and the nature and 
resources of the country increases, frame gi'adually from the exist¬ 
ing institutions such a system as may advance the prosperity of 
the country and be satisfactory to the ])Coplc. The knowledge 
most ncccssarj' for this end is that of the landed property and its 
assessment; for the land is not only the great source of the public 
revenue, but on its fair and moderate assessment depend the com¬ 
fort and happiness of the people. *****:); 
Our great error in this country, during a long course of years, 
has been too much jwceipitation in attcmjjting to better the con¬ 
dition of the pcojilc, with hardly any knowledge of the means by 
which it ■vvas to be accomplished, and indeed without seeming to 
think that any other than good intentions were necessary. It is 
a dangcrou.s system of government, in a country of which our 
knowledge is very imperfect, to be constantly urged by the desire 
of settling avery thing permanently; to do every thing in a hurry, 
and in consequence wrongand, in our zeal for jjermancncy, to 
put the remedy out of our reach. T'hc ruling vice of our govern¬ 
ment is innovation; and 'its innovation has been so little guided 
by a knowledge of the people, that though made after what was 
thought by us to be mature discussion, must appear to them 
ns little better than the result of mere caprice. We have, 
in our anxiety to make every thing as English as possible, in a 
country which resembles England in nothing, attempted to create 
at once throughout extensive provinces a kind of landed property 
which has never existed in them ; and in the pursuit of this ob¬ 
ject we have relinquished the rights which the sovereign always 
possessed in the soil; and we have in many cases deprived the 
real owners, the c :cupant ryots, of their proprietary rights, and 
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tliis were called provincial courts. Like that above chap. xiv. 
them, they were courts of revision and apjieal with re¬ 
lation to the courts below; but they Avere also, to a 
certain extent, courts of\)rimary jurisdiction. In each 

of these courts were to be tlp-ee judges, chosen from 

• 

among the covenanted servants of the Company. 

They were em])OAverfid to try, in the first instance, 
such suits as should be transmitted to'them for the 
])ur])ose by government or tile Court of >Sudd(;r 
Devvanny AdaAvlut, and to order their decision in 
such cases to be executed by the judges of the zillah 
or city courts ; to receive original suits or complaints 
which any judge of the^zillah or cit^i courts had 
refused or neglected to *cntertain or proceed Avith, 
and to cause such judge to hear and determine such 
case; to recpiAe petitions resi»ecting matters de¬ 
pending in the courts beloAV, and givi; dii-ections 
therein to the judges in such courts; to receive any 
charges Auhicli miglit bo preferred against tfici zillah 
or city judges for corru])tion, and foi-Avard the an to 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny AdaAvlut, as avcII as to 
re])ort to that court on any negligence oi* miscon¬ 
duct of such judges. They Aveiic alsivto hear aj)peals 
from the zillah courts if prefierred Avithin three 
months from the jiassing of the decree appealed 
against, or after that period, for sufficient reason. 

Whenever it should ap})ear to a ])rovinciaI court 

bestowed them on zemindars and other imaginary landlords. 

Changes like these can never effect a permanent settlement in 
any country •, they are rather calculated to unsettle whatever was 
before deemed jicrmancnt.” 
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CHAP. XIV. that a suit had not boon sufficiently investigated 
in the zillah court, they might either take such 
further evidence as they might deem necessary, and 
give judgment tliereon, or lemit the suit back to 
the zillah court with instructions. The decisions 
of the provincial courts were to be final for sums 
not exceeding one thousand rdpees. 

The next class of judicial establishments consisted 
of the zillah (or district) and city civil courts. Over 
each of these a European judge ])rosided. He was 
assisted by a register, also a European covenanted 
servant, and in some cases by an assistant similarly 
qualified. As all questioys relating to succession, 
inheritance, marriagis cast6, and all usages and in¬ 
stitutions of the like character, were to be decided by 
the Mahometan law with resliect to Mahometans, and 
by the Hindoo law with regard to Hindoos, each court 
was provided with a native officer of each persua¬ 
sion, presumed to be well versed in the prkicij)les of 
law as exjiouudcd in their respective creeds ; these 
})ersons acting as assessors to the judge, who re¬ 
ceived their written 0 ])inions, and regulated his 
judgment accocdingly. The j)leadings W'ero directed 
to be in writing, ani to consist of, first, a plaint; se¬ 
condly, an ansM'er; thirdly, a reply; and fourthly, 
a rejoinder. If any thing material to the suit 
had been omitted, either in the plaint or answer, 
one supplemental pleading of each kind, but no 
more, was to be admitted. The pleadings might be 
written, at the option of the parties, either in Per¬ 
sian, Bengalee, or Hindoostanee. The pleadings 
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being com])Ioted, the courts were to proceed to hear chap. xiv. 
evidence, either written or oral, and the latter was 
to be reduced to writing in one of the languages 
previously mentioned. ' The decree followed, and 
this it was jirovided sliould* contain the name of 
every witness examined, the title of every paper 
^read, and a statement* of the amount or value of the 
]wo])erty in dispute. These courts were emjiowered 
to take cognizance of all suits and complaiiits re- 
8])ecting the succession or riglit to real or ])crsonaI 
pro])erty, land, rents, revenues, debts, accounts, con¬ 
tracts, marriage, caste, claims to damages for in¬ 
juries, and generally all sijits of a civil nature, if the 
])ro])erty sought to bo recovered, or the defendant 
against whom the suit was brought, were actually 
witliin the limits of the court’s jurisdiction. Those 
limits w’erc the same with the boundaries of the zillah 

or city in which the courts might bo established. 

* ^ 

The powor of these courts extended to all ])ersons 
not llritish subjects, in the sense in wliich tliose 
words were then legally api>lied. European subjects 
of the King of Great Eritain were conscqmmtly ex- 
em])ted; but it was provided *that iione excepting 
oflicers of the King’s or the Coir,i)any’s army, or civil 
servants of the Company, should reside within the 
jurisdiction of any zillah or city court, at a greatiu’ 
distance than ten miles from Calcutta, without c^xe- 
cuting a bond rendering themselves amenable to the 
court for sums not exceeding five hundred rupees. 

European oflicers of the government, as well as native 
oflicers, were also declared amenable to the courts 
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CHAP. XIV. for acts done in their official capacity in breach of 
the regulations or laws enacted by the local govern¬ 
ment. Those regulations formed the code by which 
the decisions of the courts were to be guided, save in 
cases where the native law was permitted to o]ierate. 
Where no specific rule might exist for their guid¬ 
ance, the judges were directtsl to act according to 
equity, justice, and good conscience. An ap])cal lay 
to the provincial courts in all suits without excej)- 
tion. 

To relieve the zillah and city courts from part of 
the business supposed, from the inferior value of the 
matter in dis])ute, to be of inferior importance, the 
registers of those courts were empowered to hear 
and decide causes in which the amount or value of 
the thing at issue did not exceed two, hundred ru¬ 
pees, liberty of appeal to the court to w'hich the 
register was attached being in all cases reserved.* 

Still 'further to relieve the zillah and city courts, 
as well as in the ex})ectation, which in other countries 
has been so often hold out and so seldom realized, 
of bringing substantial justice to every man’s door, 
inferior judicatures m ere constituted, called courts of 
native commissioners. These commissioners were 
to exorcise their functions in three diffei-ent cha¬ 
racters : as aumeens, or referees; as salis, or arbitra¬ 
tors ; and as moonsifis, or judges exercising original 
jurisdiction. Their authority was restricted to suits 

* It will be recollected that the constitution and powers of the 
courts are described as they were established by Lord Cornwallis. 
They were soon subjected to modification. 
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in which the value of the thing in litigation di(l*not chap. xiv. 
exceed fifty rupees. They were to be nominated 
by the judges of the zillah and city courts, and 
to be a])])roved by tliciCourt of Sudder Dewaiiny 
Adawlut. To the latter court aloiuS was mven the 
power of removing them.* The native commissioners 
were to be svaun t# the administi’ation of their 
"duties, and to be liable to prosecutiof) for corrup¬ 
tion, or for oppressive and imwtirranted acts of au¬ 
thority—an important provision in a country where 
judgment had been so long bought and sold. In 
their character of referees, the native commissioners 
were to try such causes as might l)c j-emitted to 
them by the zillah courts, proceeding in tlic man¬ 
ner prescribed for the conduct of suits in those 
courts. As arbitrators, 4:h('y might decide disjnites 
not bropght before the court, ])r()vided tlie ]»arties 
executed bonds, engagiiig to abide by the decision 
of the co.mmissioners, and to make ’the tfward a 
decree of court. In no case were tliese comniis- 
sionci’S to have the ])owcr of enforcing tlndr own 
decrees. Monthly re])oids of causes decided, such 
reports being accomjninied by all ^original docu¬ 
ments, w'ere to be made to the yjllah court to which 
the comnjissioner was immediately subject, and that 
court w'as to enforce the decision rei)orted, if not 
appealed against within thirty days; the power of 
appeal being subject to no other limitation. 

In addition to the establishment of courts of 
various grades, and the distribution of business 
among them, it was attempted to improve the cha- 
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CHAP. XIV. racier of the vakeels or agents who might ho em¬ 
ployed in them. Previously, all that a suitor did 
not perform in his own person was committed either 
to some servant or dependant, or to men who were 
ready to transa<-t any business for any person who 
would employ them, but \Vho were not recoguizod 
by the courts, nor subject to, any regulations. In 
the former ca;c, the suitor was represented, and his* 
interests maintained, by persons for the most part 
entirely ignorant of law of any description. In the 
latter, the amount of the advocate’s knowledge 
seldom extendtid beyond a slight acquaintance with 
the ordinary forms of proceeding, and a familiarity 
Apitli all the arts of chican’o. It was j)roposed, there¬ 
fore, to introduce a better class of vakeels, by ensuring 
the i>ossession of some measure of qualification for 
the office which they undertook, and by su|»jecting 
them to due control. The appointment of these 
officers'was ■\>csted in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 
They were to be selected from the students in the 
Mahometan college at Calcutta and the Hindoo 
college at Benares. If these establishments were 
unable to sup^ily the requisite number, any natives 
of good character and competent ability might be 
appointed. They were to be sworn to thd^uc 
discharge of their duties, and to be remunerated 
according to a regulated table of fees. A small 
retaining fee was to be paid on the engagement of 
the vakeel; his subsequent emoluments were de¬ 
ferred till the termination of the suit, when he was 
to receive a commission on the amount involved, 
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vfirying from five per cent., upon tlie smaller sums, chap. xiv. 
to one-half per cent., upon those of larger amount. 

They were liable to suspension by the court in 
which they practised fcr promoting or encouraging 
litigious suits, for fraud, or for gross •misbeliaviour of 
any kind. The suspension was to be reported to 
the Court of Sudde« Dcwanny Adawlut, by Avhom 
• the vakeel might be cither de})rivcd #f his privilege 
or fined. 

Such were the main provisions for the adminis¬ 
tration of civil justice. In one resiiect the task of 
legislating for the exercise of criminal judicature was 
less embarrassed by difficulty. There was little or 
no conflict of laws, criminal jn-oceedings having been 
almost universally conducted on the principles of the 

law of Mahomet. Tho Koran was necessarily the 

» 

chief apthority; the sayings of the Prophet, stored uj) 
in the memory of his followers and handed down by 
tradition;—perhaps occasionally inveulcd tA answer 
existing emergencies—sujiplied some of the defi- 
cicnces of the Koran, which were neither few nor 
unimportant; the opinions and judgments pf learned 
Mahometans, cotem]>orarics with the Pro])het, and 
who enjoyed the benefit of personal communication 
wltil*him, formed another resource; and lastly, came 
rejiorts of decided cases by judges of later date, who 
had ventured to exercise their own judgment where 
that of their predecessors afforded no guide. The 
law thus obtained was not of the best description, 
and its administration, it is unnecessary to say, was 
corrupt and venal. Hastings endeavoured to cor- 
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and the judges, by subjecting both to the control 
of the British government. For eighteen months he 
])ersonally exercised this cooitrol, but at the end of 
that period, the numerous demands upon his time 
and attention rendered it ibipracticable to continue 
the labour which he had imjv)sed on himself, and 
the duty of v^atching and superintending the ad-‘ 
ministration of criimnal justice once more passed 
into Mahometan hands. Some years afterwards, 
the principal European officers in the revenue and 
civil de])artments were invested with a ])ortion of 
magisterial authority, but the greater and more im¬ 
portant portion of the duties connected with the 
restraint and punishment of crime Avas vested in the 
Naib Nazim and his subordinate officers. No further 

alteration was made till Lord Cornwallis submitted 

•. 

to his council proposals for amending both the law 
and the*court?i by which it was administered. Tlie 
alterations projjosed in the law were three :—First, 
that the criminality of homicide should be judged of 
not by the wea])on or means used, but by the inten¬ 
tion of the slayer, however discoverable. Bv this, a 
variety of curious and mischievous distinctions were 
got rid of. The second proposal was, that thclmirs 
of a murdered person should not be permitted to 
prevent the punishment of the murderer—a privi¬ 
lege which the Mahometan law allowed. The third 
suggested the abolition of the barbarous punishment 
of mutilation, which the light of Mecca also tolerated, 
and the substitution in its place of imprisonment. 
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hard labour, or ]>ccnniary fine. Christian and Enro- chap. xiv. 
poan foelin<^s were thus brought to the iinjirovement 
of the code of M.ahoiuet in various inijiortant parti¬ 
culars. The projiosals iff the governor-general were 
ado])ted and embodied in regulatiolis, which, how¬ 
ever, manifested a singufar tenderness towards the 
law which they wer» designed to imjirove. The 
Authority of that law was still refognized—the 
native officer still expounded il*s decree for tlie in¬ 
formation of the Eurojiean Judge; but the latter 
was forbidden, in certain casi's, to act iqion tlu^ 
opinion thus given. If the law of Mahomet pre¬ 
scribed mutilation of jiorson for any pffemH', the 

• 

officer declared that such was the will of 11 k' l’n)[i]iet; 
but the punishment was not inflicted. It was com¬ 
muted for a term of im])wsonment, varying according 
to the degree of severity maintained by the law which 
was thus su])orseded. The tlinaitened mulct of two 
limlis snlj^ected the convict to double the ‘term of 
inqirisonnu'iit incurred by him whom the law of 
Mahomet wmdil have deprived but of one. Again, 
in cases where the heir of a miirdercsl ])ersoii refusi'd 
to ])rosceute, the nativt' law ofijeer Ajas to be called 
upon to state what would havcvbeen the <lecree of 
the law had the heir been of sterner mind, and then 
the same sentence was to lie passed as though the 
right to prosecutes had not been waived. Further, 
the rules <)f evidence, according to the Mahometan 
law, wore not altogether such ns the IJritish govern¬ 
ment ap|»roved. It did not, however, venture to 
interfiM'e with the inte'grity of tlu“ holy code—the 
voi;. ji. 2 N 
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the native advisor of the court; but where the evi¬ 
dence of a witness was impugned by reason of his 
religion, the officer was called upon to say what would 
have been the decree of the law had this defect not 

t 

existed—which being done, sentence was to be 
passed precisely as though it tVid not exist. 

To put in ihotion this remarkable combination oi* 
Mahometan and Eufop(?an law, the means resortiMl 
to were nearly the same as those emj)loyed for civil 
proceedings. The governor-general and council 
formed a high court of revision and control, called 
the Sudder jVizamut Adawlut; the ])rovincial courts 

I 

were constituted courts of circuit within their respec¬ 
tive localities, throughout which they were to make 
two gaol deliveries in each year; the zillah and city 
Judges were to be magistrates exercising the usual 
authority of the office, both in regard to preliminary 
])roceedhigs m criminal cases of im])ortaijcc and in 
the cognizance and punishment of ]ietty offences. 

Zemindars, and persons of similar condition, had 
formerly .been responsible for the peace of the coun¬ 
try, and whatever of jtolice authority existed was 
exercised by them.. From these duties they were 
now relieved. Each zillah was divided into police 
jurisdictions, superintended by a darogah, a native 
officer, who was empowered to receive charges of 
criminal offences, and to remit the accused to a ma¬ 
gistrate, taking security for the appearance of the 
pi'osecutors and witnesses. The darogah was also 
authorized to a])prehend vagrants and suspicious ])er- 
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sons. The village watchmen were declared subject chap. xiv. 
to the orders of this functionary, and were required 
to give him all the assistance and information which 
they could afford. 

The above sketch of thejudiciaf arrangements of 
Lord Cornwallis may appear to possess little either 
of interest or instriuition; but some notice of them 
was called for, first, because they A\%re the earliest 
arrangements which could as])i^e to any higher cha¬ 
racter than that of temporary cx]>edients; and, 
secondly, because it is u])on the imjirovemeut of the 
internal government of the country that the reputa¬ 
tion of Lord Cornwallis has, in a great, degree, been 
rested. The effects o^' the imjiortant revenue change 
effected under his administration have been briefly 
noticed; the Judicial chimges could scarcidy aggravate 
the evils previously existing, but they had perha])s lit¬ 
tle effect in abating them. The amount of power was 
altogcthpr unequal to the labour to be ])erformed— 
the number of Europeanfunctionarics was too small— 
in many cases their acquaintance with Indian clianic- 
ter too limited to allow of their doing much good, 
while the native agents were gften, jt is,to be feared, 
too corrupt to effect any thing hut evil. If it w’ero an 
object of the change in the mode of administering 
civil justice to increase litigation, the plan certainly 
succeeded. Suits multiplied, till those who should 
have decided them looked at the files of their 
courts in despair, convinced that the life of man 
was insufficient to clear off the overwhelming 
mass of arrears. Parties who felt aggrieved, and 

2 N 2 
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hy law, sought it in a more summary manner, and 
hreaolies of the peace from this cause were fre¬ 
quent. It would bo unjust to charge tlie whole 
of these evils u])6n the judicial plans of Lord Corn- 
M^allis. In a country whicll had long been with¬ 
out any settled or well-orderad judicial tribunals, 
wrongs would Kiidtiply, causes of comjtlaint abftund. 
If in connection with this consideration reference 
be ]iad*t() the love of litigation which forms so pro¬ 
minent a part of the native character, it will be seen 
that the governor-general had no easy task to perform. 

' Ills great ei-rpr ajqiears to have been that he did not 
duly a]iprociate the difficulty of that which ho un¬ 
dertook to effect. Like most Indian reformers, he 
expected to do at once that avhich required a long- 
series of years, and like most Indian red'ormofs also, 
he evinced an unwise and unwari-antable disrt'gard 
of nativtf institutions. Ilis ])olice arraiigements 
were thought to be inferior to those which they super- 
sedeil, and in sj)ite of all the provision made either 
for tlie pijnisliment or the prevention of oifences, 
crime continued to flourish with a liixui-iance which 
shewed at once how^,doe])ly it had struck its roots 
in the soil, and how inadequate were the means 
ju-ovided by the governor-general for its eradication. 
Year after year some change was made in the system 
established by Lord Cornwallis; experiment suc¬ 
ceeded exjieriuK'nt, each tending to confirm a truth 
of which Eurojiean innovators have so often been 
foi-gi'tfid, that it is im])ossible by a stroke^ of the 
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pen to change the cliaractor of a people, or to rcii- chap. xiv. 
(ler cither useful or jiopular, iiistitutious not frann'd 
M'itli due regard to national habits and peculiarities. 

Lord Cornwallis did not rc'turn lo lleinjal after 
his visit to Madras, mul'jrtahen with a view of 
reducing the French settlements on the coast of 
Coromandel. He (jliitted India in August, ITOo, a.d. i7UJ. 
and was succeeded as govermn-general by Sir dohn 
Shore, a civil servant of the* Company, who had 
been a member of council at IliMigal, and who, it 
will be remembered, wlnm tlu' ])eniKinent settle¬ 
ment was in contemj)lation, had ollered some sug- 
gt'slions for securing the,rights of thefliih'rior land- 
hold(‘rs wliicli Jjord Cornwallis, bad disn'gard('d. 

Sir dohn Sliore wtis not a man of brilliant abilitii's, 

Init b(' enjo,yed, and Jhstly, a high degree of tlu' 
contidMice of those whorn lu' served, llis re]»uta- 
tion for kiiowledge in matters of Indian revenue 
was gre;>t, and his iijuight and honourable' character 
universally admitted. 

The attention of the new governor-general was 
soon directed to the circumstances and position of 
the two petwers in concert with whom his ])rede- 
cessor had undertaken the irductietn of Mysore. 

Ily the treaty concluded by the three ])owers—the 
Ihiglish, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas—jn-eviously 
to the comnu'iicement of the war with Ti])poo, it 
was provided, that if after the conclusion of jteacc 
with that jiriuce he should molest or attack either 
of the contracting parties, the others should join to 
[)uuish him ; but the mode and conditions of etfecL- 
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the termination of the war, Lord Cornwallis had 
proposed the reduction of this conditional stipula¬ 
tion into a formal treaty of ^arantee ; but he was 
desirous of clogging thq engagement with a condi¬ 
tion which would without doubt have left cither 
party at liberty to evade the ' performance of the 
treaty, and wifhout much danger of incurring the 
im])utation of bad hxfth. If one of the allies xvere 
attacked, the others were not to be bound to render 
assistance until they were convinced that justice ivas 
on tlu'ir side, and that all measures of conciliation 
were fruitless; and, as no one can estimate the de¬ 
gree of conviction which operates on the mind of 
another, it must be obvious that such a treaty would 
have been to all practical pufposcs a nullity. If the 
allies of the party attacked thought it their interest 
to assist their neighbour, they would assist him, and 
this miglit be relied upon without any treaty. If 
their interests inclined them to take another course, 
they could deny the justice of the cause of their 
ally, and lefiise to aid him. Still Lord Cornwallis 
must not be toe hastily blamed for insisting upon 
an article which would have had the effect of neu- 
tralizing the engagement into which it was intro¬ 
duced. One of the parties with whom he had to 
deal was the Mahratta state, and Mahratta notions 
of right and wrong are endowed with such con¬ 
venient flexibility, that it is quite impossible to esti¬ 
mate, with any apj)roach to accuracy, whither a 
positive engagement to defend them may lead. The 
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Malirattas had some demands for chout, botfi on chap. xiv. 
Tij)poo and the Nizam, wliich they did not mean to 
abandon; and the proposal of Lord Cornwallis was 
met by counter proposals—the Mahratta chiefs being- 
anxious to obtain the assistance «f the llritish to 
carry out their own views, but averse to any alliance 
which should impose upon tliem a necessity for 
])eace and moderation. Tliesc! profosals w(‘re dis¬ 
tasteful alike to the Nizam'‘aud the llritish go¬ 
vernment, and the latter, after some protrat^ed dis¬ 
cussion, desisted from pressing the execution of any 
treaty whatever. The Nizam did not share in the 

reluctance of the Malirattas to cxecute^the projiosed 

• 

treaty; his interests^aml his wishes disjiosed liiin to 
seek British protection, hoviever vague tlie condi¬ 
tions on which it was to be rendered. lie rejire- 
sented, that the failure of one of three jiarties to ful¬ 
fil its engagements afforded no justification to the 
otlier tw;o for the violation of theirs,* and lie urged 
the conc],usiou of the projected treaty bt-fore tlui de¬ 
parture of Lord Cornwallis from India, but in vain. 

That nobleman left the relations of the .British go¬ 
vernment in this respect in, a iinist pnsatisfactory 
state, and Sir John Shore had^o contend with difli- 
culties from which his jiredecessor seems to have been 
glad to escape. 

The long-impending storm at length burst. The 
Malirattas attacked the Nizam. According to exist¬ 
ing engagements, the British were not required to 
take arms in tliis case; both parties were their 
allies, and though generally bound to assist either 
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agaiiist Tip]ioo, they were under no obligation to 
assist one against the otlier. But Ti])])oo was aboxit 
to join the Mahrattas, and tlic Nizam laid therefore, 
to all a))])earan(;e, a claim to* call fo]- the assistance! 
of his Bj'itish alKes. He did call for it, but withoxit 
success. Sir John Shore on this occasion, while he 
(!\'inced no extraordinary aptitude for the govcnai- 
ment of a great state, disjilayed a talent for casuistry ' 
which, if he had dewoted himself to the legal ])ro- 
fession'must have obtaiiual for him a high reputatiim 
in the science of s])ecial ]>!eading. He determined, 
that the alliance ])eiug tri])artite, the secession of 
one jiarty juit an end to all obligations which it 
im])oscd u]ion the remaining' two. He accordingly 
resolved to snrj'eiider the Nizam to tlio combined 

]>ower of the treacherous Mahrattas, with whom 

« 

lidelity is a word destitute of meaning, ;|ud of 
Ti])])oo, infuriated by r(!cent degradatio]), and burn¬ 
ing for r(*,V(!ng6 oji those who had aided in^sul)j(!ct- 
ing him to it. The result, in one respect, was less 
<llsastrous than might have been anticij)ated. Ti])poo 
Avas too ipuch occn])ied at home to render active' 
assistance to the Mahrattas; but the latter were 
sufficiently strong Aythout his aid to reduce the 
Nizam to jturchaso peace on ignominious terms. 
Such Avas the ]>olicy of Sir John Shore—a man 
distinguished by many excellent qualities, but alto¬ 
gether out of his ])lace in society as governor-general 
of the British possessions in India. lie maintained 
an insecure and unstable i)eace, and tlu- price paid 
for the e»iuivocal advantage was the honour of tlu- 
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(;oT]ntry whicli lie re])rcseiitc(l. “ It may ap])car*difE- 
ciilt,” says Sir Joliu Malcolm, ^to fix the nature or 
extent of the exertions which a state Avouhl he war¬ 
ranted in making upon* any occasion to maintain its 
rei)utatioii and character, becansii those are (jualities 
of AV'hich tlui ])recise Aadtio can never he ascertained; 
but the history oi' eyery nation in the universe suf- 
•ficiently ])roves that they have ahvnys been most 
cherished by states wjiich were rising or in the 
zenith of their i)()wer, and only neglected by those 
which were in their decline or on tin; eve of disso¬ 
lution. If this rule be just Avith regard to states in 
general, hoAV much mon; must it apply' to that ex¬ 
traordinary empire Avliic*!! the Jlritish nation has 
I’ounded in the East! For there can be no dou])t 
that tanpire is held sohdy by oj»inion ; or, in other 
Avoi-ds,^]»y that respect and aAve Avith Avhich tlic^ 
comparative superiority of our knowhslge, justice, 
and system of rule Inm^ inspired the*inhaWtants of 
our own _terri tor it's; and that conlidence in our 
truth, reliance on our faith, and dread of our arms, 
Avhich is imi)ressed on every nation in Imlja.”* 

The Nizam Avas greatly incensed hy the conduct 
of the British government; ,und, on his return 
to ifyderabad, he intimated a desire to disi)euse 
with the services of two English battalions, Avhich 
he subsidized, and AA'hidi, being ])recluded from 
taking any })art in the AV’ar Avith tlie Mahrattas, had 
been enijdoyed, Avliile it contiiiuiMl, in maintaining 
the internal tramiuillity of the Nizanfs dominions. 


CHAP. XIV. 


* Sketch of the I’olitical History of India, pp. 1G8, IGl). 
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CHAP. XIV. The effects of the ultra-pacific policy of the gover¬ 
nor-general now began to appear. The English corps, 
at the rc(juest of the Nizam, was withdrawn, and 
that prince, with a view to* supply their j)lacc, im¬ 
mediately applied himself to increase and improve a 
large body of regular infantry, which constituted the 
main strength of his army, an^. was commanded by 
French officers. Ilis attachment to the French was* 
naturally strengthened by the hostile feelings en¬ 
gendered by the defection of his English ally, and 
the influence of the former poAver was aided by con¬ 
stant and exaggerated statements of the wonderful 
progress of t,he French arms in Euro})c. The llritish 
resident endeavoured to impress the Nizam with 
a sense of the inexpediency of the course which 
ho Avas pursuing, but without effect. What effect, 
indeed, could have been expected from such repre¬ 
sentations Hiider such circumstances ? The gover¬ 
nor-general himself addressed the Nizam, l)ut to no 
lietter purpose ; and Sir John Shore now found that 
the result of his policy had been to hand over the 
Nizam, his power and resources, from the English 
to the natipn Avith ^vhich, in Europe, they Avere 

waging a war of unparalleled difficulty. Whatever 

% 

may be the faults of the French people, it is certain 
that indifference to the power and glory of their 
country is not among them. M. Raymond, who com¬ 
manded the force Avhich has been referred to, was in¬ 
defatigable in labouring to increase the influence of 
the French in the Deccan. His battalions carried the 
colours of the republic one and indivisible, and the 
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cap of liberty graced their buttons. A detachment chap. xiv. 
was moved to Kurpa, near the British frontiers, and 
througli the agency of its officers a mutiny was ex¬ 
cited in a battalion of sei)oys on the Madras esta¬ 
blishment. A correspondciifc was opened with the 
French prisoners at Pondicherry, and no ])robablo 
means neglected of* once more establishing the 
French interest in India on the ruinS*of that of the 
English. All apjiearandes boded ill for the^ latter 
power, and a crisis was obviously apjn’oaching when 
even the argumentative dexterity of tlio governor- 
general might be useless. It was averted by the 

0 

occurrence of an event, unexpected alike by the Ni¬ 
zam, by the party wliish bad foolishly lost his friend¬ 
ship, and by that which had succeeded them in 2 )os- 
session of it. . Tliis was* a rebellion excited by Ali 
Jab, the Nizam’s son. The alarm this occasioned led 
not only to the recal of the detachment from lvurj)a 
to be employed in suppressing the rebellion, but to 
an earnest* appeal for the co-operation of the English 
government for the same object. The governor- 
general did not now hesitate. Assistance was 
|)romj)tly disjiatched, but before it readied tlie scene 
of action M. Raymond had jnit* down the rebidlion 
and taken prisoner its author. Ali Jab released his 
father from all further apprehension on his account, 
by taking jioison. 

The judicious improvement of the opportunity 
afforded for manifesting a regard to the interests of 
the Nizam M*as not without effect, and the English 
influence at the court of Hyderabad might have been 
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CHAP. XIV. greatly Rtrongtheneil, had not Sir John Shore beeti 
rendered insensible to every other consideration by 
his fear of offendiiiji; the Mahrattas. Sonic English 
advcntuiT'rs were enconragc'd to enter tlie Nizam’s 
service, in the *liopo tljat they might bo useful in 
count(!racting the views of the French; but the 
scheme entirely failed, and ‘the Ibitisb govi'rn-^ 
ment derived from tl.'is jiroject little of eitlier credit 
or advantage. 

The progress of events, however, continued to be 
rather beneficial to the interests of the Nizam, and 
not unfavourable to those of tlu; Jbiglish. Tlu; 
Peisliwa, in«wliose name /several (diiefs had so long 
carried on tluar own jdans oYjxa’Sonal ailvantagt; and 
aggrandizement, Uaniiiiateil his life by an act of self- 
dc'struction. A series of iiftrigues followed, in tlu' 
course of Mbicli the Nizam bad an ojijmrtunity of ri'- 
comniending himself to several of the iiarties eii- 

r * 

gaged, and, in conseipieuce, his princi|ial "minister, 
Avho had been given up as a hostage for the jier- 
formance of some of the disgraceful conditions of the 
late jieace, was set at liberty, and some territoi-ial 
cessions extcrte^l from the Nizam were relinquished. 
The passions and divisions of the Mahratta chieftains 
thus iuterjiosc.'d in favour of the Nizam, whom his 
British ally would have left to be crushed by the 
powerful and unjirincijiled confederacy to which 
they belonged. 

A.D. u'js. The year 1795 was marked by the death of the 
notorious Mahomet Ali, and the question how the 
ailairs of his ill-governed dominions should iu future 
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1)6 administered, gave rise to a sharp dispute hetween chap. xiv. 
the government of Madras, at the liead of Avliich 
Avas Lord Hobart, and the controlling government of 
Hengal. Lord Hobart, Ivithout previous communi¬ 
cation Avith the governor-general, jfrojiosed to tlic 
successor of Mahomet Ah the cession of certain ter¬ 
ritories, Avith a vieAV »i)artly to the security of the 
t^oinjiany’s claims, and ])artly to tluf relief of tlie 
conntry from the frightjjful nias^; of opju-ession and 
abuse to Avliich, under Mahomet Ali, it had hecni 
subjected. The A'ieA\'s of the government of Bengal 
Avent further. They were desirous of obtaining tlu' 

oission of th(‘ Avhole of the Nabob’s, t(MTitories. 

» 

Thus far the object of^tlrc tAvo goA'Crninents (liift'red 
only as to degixa'. But Lord Hobart Avas disposed 
to em])loy some degree <A' fona; to eifi'ct his object, 

Avhile tlje goAcrinnent of Bengal Avei-e dr'tennined 
to carry it by negotiation, <»r not at ,all. 'I'lu^ 
details of,tlic disjuite Avould now possess Ifttle iii- 
t(n-e,st. It. may sutlice to say, that th(' Nabob re¬ 
solutely refused to coin]>l3g and com])liancc Avas not 
enforced. The prevailing abuses, therebinv not only 
continued but increased. It Agis im^'cat impossible 
for such a systeni to be stationa'iy. if not abolished, 
it AA'Ould inevitably gnov and extend itself. I'lvei-y 
fonn of rajtinc and extortion, cvc>ry device by wliich 
usury could heap interest ujani intcirest, every 
cruelty by VA’liich avai'icc could realizi' its golden 
hopes Avas |)ractis('d, till tlu^ Avn'tchia] inhabitants 
might ahnf),st liaAC' rcjoiccai in tin' i)'rnption ot a 
poAAmrful ('iieniy, and hailed as a didiverer any in- 
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perfidious, and j)rofligato government by which they 
were borne down. The Nabob asserted that he was 
unable to yield that which Vhe British government 
demanded—tlia'c the host of natives and Europeans 
who benefited by the continuance of abuse were 
too strong for him. This, it«will be obvious, was 
an idle excuse. Although he could have effecteef 
nothing without thefaid of j6he British government, 
he might with their support have relieved his do¬ 
minions from their oppressors; but he disliked tlu' 
mode by which relief was to be obtained, and would 
not purchase protection for his subjects at the cost 
of gratifying the British government, wliicli he hated. 
Tt was natural, indeed, that he should be reluctant 
to dispossess himself of power; but sovereignty in 
his hands was but a name—jiower he had nope. The 
usurers of .Madras were masters alike of him and his 
subject!?, ancf heavily did the yoke press, both on 
prince and people. 

The same year which produced this abortive at¬ 
tempt to.rescue some of the most valuable districts 
of the Cariviti(j, from,the rutliless grasp of those by 

whom they were desolated was signalized by the 

% 

reduction of the Dutch settlements in India and the 
Indian seas—Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, 
Cochin. All except the last yielded after very slight 
resistance. 

It has been seen that the policy of Sir John 
Shore was essentially quiescent. But besides the 
attack of the Dutch settlements, the necessity for 
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which was imposed upon the Indian govcrnmenl by chap. xiv. 
tlie alliance of Holland with the revolutionary rulers 
of France, two events occurred in the northern parts 
of India which com])ei1[ed the governor-general to 
depart from his ordinary plan of sirtfering aflairs to 
take their own course. The first of them was the 
death of Fyzoolla Khan, the ])ersevering Koliilla 
* chief, whose resistance had wearied 4lie Vizier into 
the confirmation of histjaghire* but whom Hastings 
engaged in conc(!rt with that prince to dis])ossess of 
his teri’itories, although it subse(|uently a])poare(l 
that he had no intention of carrying his engagement 
into effect.* Mahomed Ali, the eldeijt sou of Fy- ' 
zoolla Khan, claimed ^to»succeed his father, and his 
claim was enforced by the Vizit;r, as well as recog¬ 
nized by the ])rincipal ]»crsons in the ])roviiico. His 
younger brother, Gholam Mahomed, however, an 
ambitious and unprincipled man, raised a rebel¬ 
lion, made Mahomed Ali jnisoner, aiul aftai- a time 
murdered, him. On these events becoming known 
to the governor-general, he felt, as might have been 
expected, that the honour of flu; Britisili govern¬ 
ment required the intervention of their arms to 
sujipress the rebellion raised by Gholam Mahomed, 
and avenge the treacherous murder of his brother. 

But the just indignation of Sir John Shore took a turn 
which, wdth refiTence to his mild and amiable cha¬ 
racter, was truly wonderful. Ho determined to punish, 
not only the usurper, but the entire family which 
the culprit had disgraced and injured—the innocent 
* See page 319, et seq. 
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CHAP. XIV. with the guilty—by confiscating tlio jagliire granted 
to Fyzoolla Klian, and transferring tlio districts of 
wliich it consisted to the direct government of tlio 
Vizier. The justice of such a jiroceeding it would 
be difficult to vindicate, and it would be not less 
vain to atteniiit its defence on the ground of hu¬ 
manity. The dominions administered by Fyzoolla 
Khan were in a state of ]iros]icrity, broadly and 
strongly contrasting 'with tKj condition of tlie ill- 
governed and miserable territories of the Vizier, to 
whose wretched sway the governor-general jirojiosed 
to commit them. The promjititude of Sir Robi'rt 
Abercromby,/he officer commanding thellritisli force 
in Oude, prevented the full execution of this notable 
|)lan. Before the arrival of instructions from Cal¬ 
cutta, he had marched with part of the army of the 
Vizier against the rebel chief. A battle was fimght, 
in which the usurjier was defeated. The; V'izier 
benefited' by the acipiisition of considerable trea¬ 
sure; but a jagliire was granted to the infant son ol‘ 
the chief who had been so basely murdered. The 
I'cbel fratricide escaped with impunity. 

The other event which roused the governor-gene¬ 
ral to action was connected also with the affairs of 
A. n. 1797. Oude. In 1707 the Vizier Azolf-al-Dowlah died. 

He was succeeded by his reputed son. Vizier Ali, 
whose title, though impugned by the voice of ru¬ 
mour, was recognized by the British government. 
The grounds on which this recognition was afforded 
were the acknowledgment of Vizier Ali as his son 
by Azoff-al-J)owlah, an acknowledgment corrobo- 
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rated by various acts and declarations, and belicVed chap.xiv. 
to bo valiil according to tlio Mabometan law; tlio 
ac({uiesccnco of the begum; and the ajiparent general 
consent of the iidiabitahts of Lucknow. A report 
hostile to the claims of Vizier Aii had indeed 
reached the governor-general,' and in the same mi¬ 
nute from which the above reasons are tpioted*—in 
the same ]iaragraph in which they ajip^'ared, and in 
the very next sentence toihat in which tliey are enun¬ 
ciated, Sir John Shore sjieaks of its being the “popu¬ 
lar belief”! tliat the birth of Vizier Ali was spurious. 

It is not easy to reconcile the facts of the poi>idar 
belief being against his claim, and tlup govimior- 
gfuieral being awarc' ^hat such was the case, with 
the apparent general consent of the inhabitants of 
Lucknow in his favour,* alleged in tlie preccaling- 
sentencp, in justification of his recognition. 

Notwithstanding the ibrce ascribed by tlu^ gover- 
nor-gencrpl to the reasons in favour of the ?laim of 
Vizier Ali» he was not at (vase ; and he left Calcutta 
to proceed to Oude, not, as he says, with any view 
to an alteration of the succession, l)iit ijnder the 
impression of a ])ossibility “ tljat the, rej)ugnanco of 
the inhabitants of Oude to tlu^ title of Vizier Ali 
might be such as to force uj)on” him “ the furthei 
consideration of it.” At Cawnpore he was met by 
the minister of Oude, Hussein lleza Khan; and 
here, that which had been anticipates! occurred. 

* Recorded 13th .January, 1798. 

' t In the succeeding paragraph the governor-general refers to 
it as “ the universal belief and assertion.” 

2 O 
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CHAP. XIV. TRc consideration of the new Vizier’s title was 
“forced” upon the attention of Sir John Shore, tlu! 
minister declaring, without reserve, that there was 
but one o])inion on the subject, that opinion being 
that the reigning prince and all his re})uted brothers 
were sj)urious; and that Saadut Ali, the brother of 
the deceased Vizier, was the lawful successor to tin* 
musnud. 

The minister, wlu) had beam insti’umental in ele¬ 
vating Vizier vVli to a place which he now affirmed 
belonged to another, endeavoured to excuse; his 
conduct by reference to the same circumstances 
which the governor-general pleaded in justilication 
of his own. Saadut Ali, according to the re])ort of 
this functionary, had but few hearty su])])orters, his 
extreme parsimony having/reudorod him unpojmlar, 
while the profuseness of Vizier Ali had cmiciliat(;d 
the soldiery, who were for more n^adily influenced 
by the liberal dispensation of j)ay and gratuities than 
by any regard to the lawful claims of inheritamx'. 
Oth(>r information corroborated the report of the 
minister as to the Vizier Ali’s want of title, and tin; 
governor-general resolved to jtrosecute inquiry, as 
far as was practicable without exciting susjiicion, as 
to the birth of the reigning Vizier, and his bro¬ 
thers or reputed brothers, as well as into the ])o- 
pular belief on the subject. The result of his in¬ 
vestigation as to the former point went to establish 
the following facts;—that the deceased prince was 
the father of two sons only, both of whom had died 
in infancy;—that he had been in the habit of pur- 
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olmsinjT cliildron and their mothers, and that the chap. xiv. 
ehildren tlins acquired were, in various instances, 
acknowledged by him, and brought up as his own ; 

—that tlie inotlier of ^tho reigning jirincc was a 
menial servant of the lowest description, emjiloyed 
in the liouse of one of tlie Vizier’s oHicers, at the 
monthly wages of foijr ru])ees ;—that she was the 
]iarent of three sons, of whom ti(e I'hh'st was 
]iurchased by the Viziij^’ for iwe hundred nqa'os, 
and received the name of Mahomed Aniet*r; the 
second, less fortunate, bccanui a menial servant; 

Avhile the third shared, and even surjiassed, the good 
fortune of his elder brother, being in like manner 
jmrchased by Azotl-al-3)owlah I’or live hniidred 
rupees, endowed with the name of Viziia- Ali, ac- 
knowh'dged by the i)riiice as his son, and lunr b) 
his digpity, and finally raised to the throne. It u])- 
jieared that the younger begum, the wife ol' Azolf- 
al-I)owh^h, had invariably refused to sbe YiKic'i' Ali; 

—that haying lieen requested by the Vizier to honour 
the nujdials of his heir, by allowing him to InMutro- 
duced to her on the occasion, she had declined with 
civility ; but at the same time (leclared to the ofiicer 
who delivered the message, tla^t she would not tlis- 
grace the dignity of her family by admitting such a 
person as Vizier Ali into her jiresence. All circum¬ 
stances Seem to have combined to discredit the 
ckim of Vizier Ali exiHqit one — the elder be¬ 
gum, the mother of the deceased jtrince, sujiportcd 
the jierson thus denounced as an unjust preten¬ 
der to the throne. This, however, cannot be re- 
2 o 2 
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CHAP. XTV. gafdcd as conclusive, or even strong evidence in Ijis 
favour. In the inijiure atmosphere of an eastcmi 
court, regard to family honour is often sacrificed 
to ])ersonal motives. 

The effect produced on the mind of the governor- 
general by the evidence wliich ho was able to col- 
h^ct, is thus stated by himself*;—“ The result of tlie 
wliole, in my«o])inion, is this,—that Vi/itu- Ali, aiuf 
all the reputed sons“of the jlc'ceased Nabob, are un- 
doul)tedly spurious. The impressions which I nv 
ceived on this subject since my iiujuiries commenced 
arc very difterent from those which I entertained in 
Calcutta. parentage of Vizier Ali, as many 

of the persons to whom I have ap]>ealed obseuwe, is 
not considered as any matter of delicacy in Luck- 
iH)W. A su])position that he is the son of Azoff- 
al-Dowlah would have been treated with vidicuU' 
exce])ting b^y the ])artizanH of the Nabob (Vizier Ali), 
or thoso‘who benefit by his follies and extra,vagance ; 
and I could add many anecdotes to jirove that Vizier 
Ali has oft('U, ])revi('/us to the death of Azt>ff-al- 
Dowlah, been rej^roached as the son of a Fraush, 
and that thp Nabob fre(|uently alluded to his bas(; 
origin. His elevatio^i to the musnud was a matter of 
surprise to jiersons of all ranks, and was evcai spoken 
of with contem])t by the native troops at Cawnpore.” 
After adverting to certain motives for declining to 
enter into the investigation at an earlier jieriod. Sir 
John Shore continues :—“ Feeling in all its force 
the impression of the jiopular belief of the spu¬ 
rious birth of Vizier Ali, aud aware of all the conse- 
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quences to our })olitical reputation and justice wliu-h chap. xiv. 
inifflit result from the ackuowlodgmeut of liim as the 
successor of Azoff-al-I)o\vlali, I still was not author¬ 
ized to make them the grounds of rejecting him, in o])- 
position to the acknowledpnent and (feclaration of his 
[)resumed father ; whilst I I'elt equal repugnance to 
hx obloquy on the reputation of the deceased Nabob 
by an iiupiiry dictated by general rumours only. It 
is now no longer dubioi|3 that the reimgnance to the 
admission of Vizier Ali’s succession, after an interval 
of reflection, w’as general; that the acknowh'dgmeut 
of it by tlie Company excited suiprise and tlisap- 
pointment; that it was esteemed botiv disgraceful 
and unjust, and that U(»Ching but the su])port of tiie 
begum and of, the Com|iany would have' sujtprt'sscsl 
the exj)ressio,n of that lA'pugnauce. Tliat may n<w 
exist in a less degree, but the disgraces attaclied to 
our decision still remains. 1 comdiuhi ^ >*1' repeat¬ 
ing, that, the prevailing o])inion of the spuribus birtli 
of VizitT >Ali was not a partial nuuour originating in 
tuimily or interest at his acc(‘Ssion; tliat it lias ever 
invariably and universally ])revailed, in .ojiposition 
to the acknowledgment of l\im as, hi« son by the 
Nabub, Azolt-al-Dow'lah, whicVi never obtained cre¬ 
dit with a single human being; and tliat the truth 
of it is now established by the clear, jiositive, and cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence of Zehseen Ali Khan,* which 
carries with it the fullest conviction of its truth, as 
woll from his character as from his situation, which 

* The person in whose liouse the mother oi Vizier Ali was a 
menial, and where he was born. 
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CHAP. XIV. enabled him, and him only, to have a personal know¬ 
ledge of the circnnistances which he has detailed. 
In his house Vizier Ali was born, and he paid the 
purchase-money for him to his mother. That evi¬ 
dence so clear'Avas to be obtained was not indeed 

f t. 

within the probability of expectation.”* 

Few unbiassed persons, afteP'an examination of tlie^ 

evidence, will ^arrive, at a conclusion diflei'cmt ft'om 

that of the governof-genera/ ; yet it cannot l)ut ex- 
*1 

cite surprise that, with a resident at the court of 
Lucknow whose duty it was to watch and to report 
to the government which ho re])resented every thing 
of the slightest public importance, the general disbe¬ 
lief of the claim of the recogdized son of the sovereign 
to the inheritance for which he was dt'stined shoidd 
Iwve been cither unknown* or disregarded by the 
British government. The latter, however, a]r])ear.s 
to have beep the fact. Before the death of Azoif-aJ- 

t 

l)owlah,‘'the witness, on whose evidence 8ir John 
vShore relied and acted, had communicated' to the re¬ 
sident, part at least, of the facts which he afterwards 
o])encd more fully to the governor-general. Strange 
does it appear tliat they excited no greater degree of 
attention—that no particular investigation of them 
then took place—that all inquiry into the conflicting 
claims of candidates for the succession was postponed 
till it was necessary to decide at once between them ; 
when, as was certainly far from im]wobable, the ques¬ 
tion was ira])ro])erly dt'termined. It argues little fur 
the activity of the resilient, or of the governor-general, 
+ Minute, 13th January, 1798. 
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that sudi should have been the fact. One or bStli chap. xiv. 
must have deserved great blame. The most i)roba- 
ble solution of the difficulty is, that Sir John Shore’s 
almost invincible habit^of leaving affairs to settle 
themselves led him to ac(|uiesce in tlie recognition of 
a title wliich he could not but feel to be «|uestion- 
able, and this view isinot inconsistent with his own 
language. The consideration of tli# (|U(‘Stion wa*^ 
at length, as lu' says, forced u]«)n him ; he to(dv it 
up upon coni])ulsion, but he investigated it \vith an 
I'arnest desire to discover the truth, and his decision 
was a sound and an honest one. 

The elder hegum, though she had suj)yorted Vizier 
Ali, had given offencQ 1/y. dissuading him from cer¬ 
tain acts of indecorum .and extravagance: and in 
r(iturn for the good aVvice ex])ended on him, tl^ 

Vizier. r(!Conimended licr withdrawal to Fyzabad. 

'file I'higlish government, howewer, luul found it (!X- 
|»edient fo intimate to the begum that her*interfer- 
eiice in j)ublic aHiiirs might be dis])ensed with ; and 
this ‘*coni muni cat ion tended’to allay hei' resent¬ 
ment towards the Vizier and turn it ontljc hmglish. 

Her chief adviser was a rich lyid powc'rljd frispienter 
of tlj,e court of Lucknow, iiaijied Almas, who had 
long been regarded as a determined (uiemy to the 
inlluence of the British govc'rnment. Alimas, how¬ 
ever, suddeidy sought an interview with the native 
minister, whose communications had led to the iu- 
<)uirics instituted by Sir John Shore, and fell in 
with what lie was satisfied was the cmirse of the 
lirevailing current, by making heavy complaints of 
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Vizior Ali, whom he designatorl in terms the most 
o])])rohrious. ' He spoke of the baseness of the 
Vizier’s birth, and the profligacy of his cliaracter; 
declared that the begum entirely disapproved of his 
conduct, and that it M'as the earnest wish, both of 

t « 

her and himself, that the reigning prince should be 
deposed, and his place su]»plied by one of two bro¬ 
thers of the late sovereign, whom he named, to tlie 
exclusion not only of all thej.’ejnited sons of Azott-al- 
Dowlah, but also of Saadut Ali, the undoubted hear 
to the throne, if the children of the late Vizier were 
spurious. Tlie minister recommended him to o[)en 
his views to, the governor-gtaieral, ami to him he 
held language similar to.thivt which he had ])re- 
viously employed. He subsefjuently rejieated it in 
tl'c i)re,sence of the ollicer 'in commaij^d of the 15ri- 
tish force in Oudo; and these coinmuiiicatioiw were 
im])ortant in preparing the way for that which was 
to folloit, as they enabled the English authorities 
to obtain a distinct admission of Vizier All’s defec¬ 
tive title from the patty most likely to defend it, in 
ojipositiou.to that of the rightful claimant. True it 
vi as that the begum apd Almas supported other can¬ 
didates, and not Saadut Ali, but the claim of Yjzier 
Ali was abandoned by all capable of rendering t^fli- 
cient aid in upholding it. The strange succession 
of intrigues which had followed the death of Azoll- 
al-Dowlah are thus recounted by Sir John Shore: 
—“ The preceding detail furnishes a history which 
has been rarely paralleled. Vizier Ali' without any 
title in the public estimation, was elevated to the 
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musimd by tlie selection of the begum, mid 'act chap, xiv, 
of the resident and minister, lie was confirmed 
upon it by the acknowledgment of his title by the 
Company, and their declaration to sii])p()rt it. With' 
out that acknowledgment ^and sif^i])ort ho woidd 
have been opposed by Alinas, whose influence over 
^tho begum would h*vo gained her consent to his 
deposition. Tlie declarations of Ah*is on his depair 
ture from Xucknow wx^-e ecpiiiftilent to a renuncia- 
t ion of allegiance to the Vizier Ali, and his measures 
were so suspicious as to excite general alarm. Vizier 
Ali immediately began to act in o])]iosition to the 
influence and interests of tlie Comjianjt, and tlu' in¬ 
terference of the be^irtn in the administration of 
all’airs produced disorder. The begum and Vizier 
Ali wx're no); then united. She censuied and cijjfc- 
demn«d his conduct; lu‘ felt sore under her control, 
and urged her dejiarture to I'Y^^abad. An intimation 
to the begum to withdraw her interferenfi* nniUsl 
them, and under their union the most violent and 
insulting measures to the CAmjiany w'cre adopted. 

The begum, from whatever motives, now disclaims 
Vizier Ali, as illegitimate*'',and ^^luiiialified; and 
jiroppsed to dejiose the persm* of her choice, and 
transfer the succession to the sons of .Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah. The, proiiosition is brought forward by 
Almas, wdio joins in it.” This extraordinary succes¬ 
sion of incidents gives occasion to a very charactm’- 

* T’fiis is licit strictly correct: it wa® not alleged that Vi/ici 
Ali was illegitimate. It was denied that he was the son of Azofl- 
al-l)owlah at all. 
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CHAP. XIV, isti^ remark ou the part of the governor-general: 

“ If,” says he, “ the interests of the Com[)any and 
humanity, the reputation of the Company for ho¬ 
nour and justice, did not oppose the measure, my own 
feelings would have induced me to withdraw from 
a scene of so much eml)arrassnient.” He could not 
withdraw, but his mind ajipearii) to have been greatly 
divided as to <die course which he should take. 
He seriously entertained thc^ thought of continuing 
Vizier Alion the throne, and endeavouring to control 
him through the begum. As a temptation to adopt 
this course, the begum had offered to make an ad- 
' dition to the annual subsidy. Such a plan would 
have given to her and her ally,. Almas, all that they 
wished; but no one can believe that it would have 
l«*^'n benefcial to the interests of the British govern¬ 
ment. Another mode which occurred to the mind of 
the governor-general was, to ])lace the administration 
of the affairs of Oudc directly under the taintrol of 
the Comjiany’s government. But this, he. observed 
could only continue during the minority of Vizier 
Ali (who was seventeen years of age), and he deemed 
such apian opei^to weighty objections. With much 
hesitation, he chose tJie right course; and ashis;jc<m- 
duct was the result of deej) and anxious consideration, 
the reasoning by which he was finally determiiKul is 
deserving of notice. “ The preceding statement of 
fiirjts and information,” said he, “ suggested questions 
of very serious cmibarrassmcnt. The course of my 
investigation into the birth of Vizier Ali had we.ak- 
ened or subverted all the grounds upon which our 
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aokiiowlc'dgmont of his title had been made: •tl^' chap, xiv 
ackiiowledgim lit of liiin as liis son by the late Na¬ 
bob—his birth in the harem*'—the force of the Ma¬ 
hometan law in favour of that acknov\Iedgment- 
the ai)i»arent satisfactioTi of the inhabitants at Luck¬ 
now at his elevation, and the decisioii of the ehh'r 
^begum in his favour. Jt proved, tliat if thc' succession 
to the mnsmid of Oude liad been swi!])ended during 
till' first iifteival of sur]^iise an(> confusion attending 
the' sudden death of the Nabob Azolf-al-ftowlali, 
and if an ajipeal had bei'u made to the unbiassed 
void' of the ])i'o]ile as a jury, their verdict would ha\e 
pronounced Vi/ier Ali, and ;^11 the sous of the late Na¬ 
bob. s])urious—destityti* of any title to the musnud ; 
and that thi' sons of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah had an un¬ 
deniable light to it. Tbi' evidence of Zi'hseen es;t'‘l>- 
Idi'-hed to my entire conviction tlii'justice and truth 
of tlie ]mblic sentiment; and I had the mortifica¬ 
tion to .learn that the rejmtation of the €om]»any 
liad suHi'ri'd by an act which, in the ojiinion of all 
lejuitable jii'ojile, had been ifo less disgraceful than 
unjust. It was impossible to silence these imjires- 
sions by arguing that the government, had not di¬ 
rectly' interferi'd in deciding iijion the snccessfon, 
since, in the ojiinion of all. Vizier All’s elevation 
was considered/in act of the English government; 
and it is certain that, without their acknowledgment 
and sujiport, Iw' could not have maintained his sitiyi- 

*■ Sir Ji)hn yiorc should htivc said his tdkgcd hath in tlic 
hdiem. Vizicr All was not born in the harem, but in the house 
of Zchsctu All Kluin. 
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CHAP. XIV. On the other hand, it might bo argued, that the 

state of the case was now altered ; that the Nabob 
liaving been acknowledged, and thatacknowledgment 
“confirmed, the question was no longer o])en to dcci- 
sidn ; that the discredit of the act had been incurred, 
and that the rejmtation' of the Comjainy w'ould not 
now be restored by an act which, in the first instance, 
would have jwemoted it; that the public were in 
some degree reconciled to ttie succession’ of Vinier 
Ali, whb had gained many jiartizans.” 

The objection above notictsd is condiated by the 
governor-general, after reference to precedent, by 
. arguing, “ that our ackm.whidgment of Vizier Ali in 
the first instance bad been' extorted by the urgency 
of the case, and that the more deliberate confirmation 
of it Avas made ujtoii ju'esunq -tion Avhich could not be 
set aside upon the evidence or information bcTore 
us ;—that the jmblic sense of Vizier Ali’s want of all 
title to tiic mhsnud had undergone no rcA^olution, 
nor ever coidd;—that there is not a man living who 
ever believed him to be the son of Azotf-al-1 )ow- 
lah, or to have a shadow of right to the musnud; 
on the contrary, that in Lucknow he is generally 
known to be the sou of a Fraush; and if his future 
character should jirove as abandoned as it promises 
to be, the disgrace attending his elevation to the 
musnud would bo perpetuated ;—that although many 
were now reconciled to his title from various mo¬ 
tives—the support of the Company, his liberality, 
influence, interest, or indifference—thaft men of the 
most respectability, who were not biassed by such 
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mofivos, had hot clianged their sentiments upon^tA chap. xiv. 
Tlio govonior-general tli^s contimios:—“ Tlio inves¬ 
titure of Vizier A]i,in tlie words of Abdul Ijateefwas 
doubtless considered by fill men of resjiectability as an^ 
act of injustice to the immediate desct'iidants of Shoo- 
jah-ad-Dowlah, astlie n\^itfiJl heirs; and no one gave 
the Company credit ;£or acting from motives of suj»- 
* posed justice, but all ascribed their :jj;knowledgment 
of Vizier Ali to the jirditical i'xpectation of esta¬ 
blishing a more easy aiul ell'ective influence tn Oiide 
than they otherwise could. If so, with a certainty 
that the sentiments of Abdul Lateef ■were gene¬ 
ral, with evidence that t^'y are well-founded, the, 
political rejmtation of.Ilie Com])any can only be 
rc'stored by the establishment of a family in the 
musnud which in the jniiversal o])inion has an ex- 
(diisivp right to it. When'vcr that opinion ctxtends, 
the justice and re])utation of th(‘ Comj)any must b(' 
allected- by confirming tlie successiofi of r^i em])ire 
to the soyi of a Fraush. If Saadnt Ali has a right 
to the musnud, u])on what grounds can we defetid 
the denial of it? Whilst tlie presum])tion was in 
favour of Vizii'r Ali, we determined to maintain his 
title, not only against Saadu^ Ali, but against 'all 
o])])osition. That presumption is done aAvay, and 
.the right of ^aadut Ali, as the representative of 
the fiimily of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, stands undeni¬ 
able by justice and universal opinion. It may be 
argued that they arc not bound to run the risk 
of hostilititr? in supjiort of it; and the argument 
would be unanswerabk' if we could withdraw from 
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CHAP. XIV. ivU interference in the question, or if our interference 
did not amount to a denial ^f liis right. Tlie begum 
and Almas, by their admission that Vizier Ali has 
Jio title to the musnud, and by their projiosition to 
invest Mirza .hyigly,* on whatever jn-inciple it may 
be founded, have prec-luded themselves from all 
right of o])position to the clairns of Saadut Ali. I 
do not mean tq,.assert that they will not O]q)ose his 
claim against the support of die English ; but having 
admitted the siqierior right of Shoojah-ad-l )o\vlah’s 
sons, their opposition to the representative of that 
family would prove a total dcridictiou of all regard 
, to right and jirincijile o,^ their jiarts, and a deter¬ 
mination to maintain their awn interests against all 
opposition. On the other band, as every act of in- 
jjrsticc is the ]nirent of more„ wo must not overlook 
the future possible consequences of denying that 
right to Saadut Ali, to which, in the o^iinion of all, 
his tith' t’tan'ds^ good. Wi' are so inudicated in our 
connection with Oude, that we cannot withdraw 
from it, and we are so:'situated in it, that without a 
decisive influence in its administration we cannot 
have any security. The consequences of such a situa¬ 
tion might be fatal if J;he government of the country 
were secretly hostile to us, and such, in my judg¬ 
ment. Avould be the situation of the ,Com])any under 
the administration of Vizier Ali, admitting that avo 
could extort fi'om him Allahabad, a pecuniary com¬ 
pensation, and an annual addition to the subsidy; 
he must be ])ut under restrictions, the'begum must 
* A younger brother of Saadut Ali. 
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bo TOnipolIcd *to rolinquisli all intcrfomico in flii chap. xiv. 
adiniuistration, and tlicyiowor of Alnias ninst bo 
Voducod : without this, wliicli would bo equivalent to 
talvinc,' the administration of o'oveninumt into our* 
own hands, all attempts to improve the administra¬ 
tion of the country and*i-en(Tor the situation of the 
Company securo woulj bo fruitless.” After advert¬ 
ing:: to the ditiiculty of lindina: pro]w instruments, 
for ('ffc'ctinif this, the o-o\|>n)or-gc'iieral adds :—“ The 
ri'strictions which musf be imjiosed u])on Vizier 
Ali M'ould never be borne by him, but under a 
seci-et determination to embjjh,ce the first opportu¬ 
nity of shaking' them off.” 

The above romarks^contain much that admits of 
far wider a])])lication than tlu' t'vents wliich called 
tlu'm forth, and it is priucijially for this reason tlia* > 
they have been (pioted at haioth. They contain an 
unanswerable justification of the course whicli tlu' 
governor-general ultimately dc'termiiu'iT to pfli-sue— 
granting t^ie facts on which it was based, Avhich in¬ 
dex'd scarcely admitted of douBt. It is only to be 
lamented that these facts were not ascertained at an 
earlier ]ieriod. After the serii^s of ar^uiiients whi<‘,h 
have been quoted. Sir John Shgre briefly advcn+iMl 
to some personal objections to his acting against 
Vizier Ali, groui^led on their being on a])]»arently 
amicable terms, and on the governor-generars dis¬ 
like to all deception, it is im]>ossible not to be, 
struck with the delicacy of sentiment wdiich these 
objections disp'u’iy, and equally imjiossible not to ad¬ 
mire the iletermination with which they were van- 
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xiv.^uislied by a sense of public duty. All the feeJings 
and inclinations of Sir J(]^in Shore, but this one, 
disposed him to acquiesce in the existing state of 
‘things, but he did not yield to their iiiflueiiee. 
^aadut Ali was restored to his right through the 
agency of the Tiritish government, and the usur])er 
compelled to withdraw to a iwivate station, nith aiT 
.allowance for «his support, ju-oportioned, not to his 
natural place among men, but to that w^uch he had 
for a time so strangely occupied. By tlie treaty 
which determined the relations of the new Vi/ier 
and the Englisli, the* annual subsidy uas fixed at 
seventy-six lacs, and fort of Allahabad surn'ii- 
dered to the lattpr powei-. ^Tl)e English force in Oiuh' 
was to be ordinarily kept up to ten thousand, and 
if it at any time ('xceeded thirteen thousand, the 
Vi/ier was to pay for the number in excess; nhile, if 
it were allowed to fall below eight thousand, a ]>ro- 
portioifUte deduction was to be made. Twelve lacs 
were to be paid to the English as comjamsation for 
the expense of placing Raadnt Ali on the throne, 
and he was restrained from holding communication 
with any foreign state, empio} ing any Europeans, or 
jVrmitting any to v'ttle in his dominions without the 
consent of his British ally. 

Sir John Shore’s administration i)resents nothing 
further for report. lie was elevated to an Irish 
.peerage by the title of Lord Teigumouth, and 
A. D. 1798 . quitted India in March, 1798. 
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